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RANSOME’S PATENT IMPERISHABLE SILICEOUS STONE ; 


Cinaser elie, Balustrades, Capitals, Trusses, Terminals, Fountains, and Vases; also Enamelled Stone Chimney-pieces, of great beauty and novelty, at reduced p ice: Ss 
Monumental or Mural Memorials, Grave-stones, Space-markers and Indicators for Cemeteries, &c., - 

of every Description at the Lowest Price. o 
RANSOME’S PATENTED PROCESS FOR PRESERVING STONE, os 


Invaluable in its application to Public Edifices and Private Residences. By this process the softest and most friable Stone can be rendered Impervious ei 
Imperishable. Decay at once arrested and prevented. 


RANSOME'S PATENT STONE FILTERS AND FILTERING SLABS, = = || 


Manufactured for every Private or Domestic Purpose, for Manufactories, Public Companies, Shipping, &c. 


Several Hundred Thousand Gallons of Water are filtered Daily by Ransome’s Patent Stone Filtering | 
Slabs for the Town of Southampton.: Bo 


They have also been adopted by the Admiralty, the Board of Ordnance, the Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, the City of Rotterdam, and other publi) 
Bodies for several Years, with the most perfect success. 


For particulars, specimens, illustrations, and agencies, apply to Mr. Frepx. Ransome, Whitehall Wharf, Cannon Row, Westminster; or Patent Stone Works e 








‘a Coloured Map, a Cuart, or the Paw of a principal Town, so as to furnish to each Subscriber, GRATIS, a 
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Ipswich. A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade or to Shippers. 


THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF a 
WILLIS’S PATENT GOLD © 
COLOURED PENS co 


to all others. They neither rust nor corrode; a ~~ 
made with fine medium, or broad points, as flexib: 
as the quill ; and for extreme durability are unequalle 
Sold in Boxes, containing 25 pens, ls. (post-free fo ~~ 
13 stamps), or 3s. 6d. per 100, at the Gold-coloure’ ~~ 
Pen Warehouse, 8 Newgate Street, E.C. < 


N.B. None are genuine unless stamped, “ WILLis, 
8 Newgate Street.” The Trade supplied. 






































THE BRITISH FEEDING-BOTTLE FOR INFANTS 


(REGISTERED) 


May be placedin any position without the food running out. 


The supply of food can be regulated while the Infant is taking food, without removing the téat from the 
mouth, so that Biscuit-food, or a single drop of Milk, may be passed through, or the supply can be immedi- 
ately stopped. 

Being electro-plated on white metal, it may be instantaneously cleaned by washing in water, 

Unlike wood, ivory, or bone, it is impervious to moisture, and cannot become sour. 

There is no possibility of the Infant drawing air with the food—a frequent cause of convulsions. 








PREPARED WHITE GUTTA © 
PERCHA ENAMEL. 


The simplest and most effectual REMEDY f ~ 


Price 7s. 6d., or Carriage Paid to any Railway Station, 8s. 6d. 
DECAYED TEETH or TOOTHACHE, no matte 


May be obtained by order of any Druggist, or Wholesale and Retail of how far decayed. It excludes the Air, and become e 
& 
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as hard as the Tooth itself Ten Minutes after inset 
WILLIAM v8 COOPER, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST, tion. (See Opinions of the Press.) 
26 OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON. 


AN ATLAS GRATIS WITH THE DISPATCH. 


ON AND AFTER SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4th, 1857, each Copy of the DISPATCH will be accompanied with 


Sold by most respectable Chemists in Town a0 
Country, at ls. 6d. per Box; free by Post, 20 Stamp* 
direct of the Sole Inventors, Messrs. GABRIEL, t* 
Old-established DENTISTS, 33 LUDGATE HILL 





Every one can use the Enamel, ample Directio»' 


being enclosed. 
most Comprehensive, Complete, and useful Atlas. 


The size of the Engravings will be that of one page of the Newspaper. Ae, the ROFAL TOOTH - POWDER, proper 











Six Maps and two Plans, in each 
year, wil) be of double the size. 


It is hoped, in the course of a short time, that the DISPATCH ATLAS will contain more names and po- 
sitions of places than any other English publication of the kind. The counties will be given separately, and, 
where large, divided, Within the first four months, Inp1a will be more accurately and completely delineated, 
in a Series of Ning Maps, than in any British Atias. 


The names of the Artists will be the best guarantee for perfect accuracy. 
highest style of art, involving a cost of MANY THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 

Mechanics’ Institutes, Educational Establishments, Hotels, Re 
sessing the Dispatcn Arxas, be supplied with a daily want. 


The DISPATCH ATLAS will be forwarded gratis with the Paper at the usual price— 
stam ped. 


— Friday Evening Edition may be received in the most distant parts of the Kingdom en Saturday 
morning. 


Office, 139 Fleet Street, London. 


The engravings will be in the 


ading-rooms, and Coffee-houses will, in pos- | 


5d. per copy, or Gd. | 


from a Recipe as used by Her Majesty, Is. 6d. pe“ 
Box. Mere Agents wanted. Terms advantageov' 
Established 1804, 


AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, the best 
Europe, which never decay; are fixed on the mo* 


tender Gums, without extracting. Stumps or caus!’ 
| apy pain, on the principle of Atmospheric Pressu 


from 3s. 6d, per Tooth; Set, 41. 4s., which give ¥ 


| versal satisfaction, are only to be obtained at © 


LONDON; and 134 DUKESTREET, LIVERPOOL i 
‘s 
ri 


Dental Establishment. Observe, No. 33 LUDGA!> = 


| HILL, Five Doors from the Old Bailey, opposite © 


Milton Club. Consultation Gratis. All Comm? 
cations receive prompt attention. Every Opera 
skilfully performed, at Charges strictly moderate. 
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THE SICK CHILD. 
sy J. CLARK. 





| ERE is one of the few pictures 
which, although deriving no 
importance from size, or in- 
terest from high associations 
connected with the subject, 
has not only made a sensa- 
tion in the world of English 
art, but, as the necessary con- 
sequence thereof, brought. its 
painter at once into reputation 
as a man who has that in him 
which may develop a-.new 
phase of painting—much such 
another as Wilkie introduced 
with the “ Blind Fiddler.” Mr. 
Clark, however resembling 
Wilkie in choosing domestic 
subjects for the exercise of 
his genius, differs from him im- 
menscly in choice of incident. 


an —— The two pictures which have 

Ny come under our notice by Mr. Clark— 
i] Gly “The Dead Rabbit,” at the British In- 
; ¥4 ' 


i t stitution, and “The Sick Child,” now 

before us, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy—are both somewhat distrait in feeling, 
although the dash of humour pervading them is of the 
genuine kind which moves our hearty sympathies ; for who 
could refuse a smile of recognition to the intensity of the 
interest manifested by the boys over their dead pet in the 
former picture, or not be feclingly amused at the piteous 
dolour of the face of the “Sick Child” ? 

While we smile at this, however, we shall enter deeply 
into the maternal tenderness of the action of the mother, who, 
although only stirring a basin of soup, has that dignity in 
our eyes which gathers around and ennobles one in the per- 
formance of a loving deed. In fact, home-feeling sanctifies 
the place; in that rough cottage interior, with all the coarse 
incidents of a labourer’s life that have sprung up about this 
poor family, there is something holy and good that may well 
elevate it above many a loftier home. 

The habitual affection which holds this family lovingly 





together is strikingly exemplified by the artist in the sick 

hildte nl; . i 

child’s clinging as he does so closely to the father, thereby 
tne : ’ 

telling a tale of many a romp and rough game between the 


poor ailing infant and its robust parent. See the care with 
which he holds the little one, half afraid that now in sick- 
ness it could not rough contact with his coarse 
though loving and tender grasp! Look at the homely grace | 


as with pious regard, whol 


Sustain the 


t 

= ° } 
y absorbed inh the 
a 


shi ber ls fi rwa l to Ca h Ome share of the 

1an’s inquiry of the progress towards health of 
ie patient! Her face is far from beautiful, but digni 
ness, made beautiful by | i this is 








where the art of the painter has come into play in such a 
manner that we cannot fail to be interested even in the sor- 
did details of the household, so many signs of which are 
scattered about—as the cracked looking-glass on the mantel- 
shelf, the basket, the dead hare, the cupboard, &c. By the 
dead hare, apparently just brought in by the father, we sur- 
mise that he is a gamekeeper or watcher on some gentle- 
man’s land. 

3ut the crowning interest of the picture is that most 
extraordinary rendering of emotion which the face of the 
child presents to us. This really is in itself one of the very 
remarkable works of the year in the way of art. The success 
which has rewarded Mr. Clark in this is highly merited by 
the thoroughly simple, honest, and conscientious manner in 
which he has set about so difficult a task as the rendering 
of an infant’s expression under such peculiar circumstances ; 
for the reader will do well to consider how much study must 
have been gone through before so remarkable a success was 
attained by a young man,—indeed a very young man, for 
such we understand Mr. Clark to be,—how few opportunt- 
ties (and what intense appreciation of those few) must have 
fallen to his lot; yet the result is one of those great triumphs 
which seldom befall even artists of twenty years’ practice 
and success. 

The action and attitude of the child also should not 
escape our observing admiration: notice the shuddering re- 
pugnance of its manner in looking at the basin, hardly able 
even to cast its eyes upon it, and the huddle-together of its 
little feet. The other child’s calm indifference, being tho- 
roughly wrapped up in delight with his father’s pipe, 1s 
curiously and characteristically in contrast with the dolour 


of the little invalid, and its introduction a capital thought of 


the artist. L. L. 








THE WEDDING-BREAKFAST. 
A ROMANCE OF YESTERDAY. 


I. 
° , 7 ’ . ce 
Mr. ArciipaAtp FrREEMANTLE was a fashionable bachelor of 
uncertain age. As a stock and share broker he had mad 


some lucky hits, and though one of the dilettanti in Pall 
Mall, he was a clever and shrewd man of business in Capel 
Court. Why he had so long remained a unit in the great 
sum of society had puzzled many contemplative mammas 
for his manners were most winning, and hi 
juite satisfactory. The truth is that Mr. Freemantle | ud 
raised for himself a high standard of female perf | 
He contended that without mutual admiration n 
union could exist,—that the drama of married life sl 
written, not in blank verse up! 
time he flattered himself that he had 

her sex in Zenobia, the only child of his esteemed friend 


banker's | 
: , r } 
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Spicer, a substantial wh sale tea-deale » had fine, 
large, speaking eyes; a pale forehead and raven tresses; and 
she wrote sweet letters to her married cousins, descmbing 
. , i > , 
R nes of j 1ag y domes bliss, porn ry oul to 
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them the most efficient mode to render affection permanent 
and make home happy. Still, in Mr. Freemantle’s critical 
opinion, she was not all that woman might be. She had 
one misfortune and one fault. She was a little over two- 
and-thirty, and she could not listen so well as she could 
talk. 

Although Mr. Freemantle knew that his friend Spicer 
had long desired to bring about a matrimonial union between 
his daughter Zenobia and his ward Harry Lightfoot, he was 
scarcely prepared for the intelligence when it reached him 
in the shape of an invitation to the wedding-breakfast. 
Lightfoot he felt was not by any means suited to an ethereal- 
minded creature like Zenobia Spicer. He could not appre- 
ciate her aspirations; he could not understand even the 
forms of speech in which they were conveyed. He was by 
temperament too mercurial, by taste and habit too nomadic, 
to doat upon Zenobia as such a woman desired and deserved 
to be doated on. It is true that by his father’s will, of which 
Mr. Spicer was the sole surviving trustee, young Lightfoot 
was entitled to ten thousand pounds stock on his attaining 
twenty-five ; but was it possible that Zenobia, with her lofty 
mind and competent figure, had been caught in a shower of 
gold? Had she been fascinated by a suitor’s Long Annuities, 
and could she stoop so low as to be influenced in her choice 
by the Reduced? Alas, Mr. Freemantle was grieved to 
confess that woman’s love, like a Paddington omnibus, too 
often went no farther than the Bank. 

On his arrival at the suburban residence of Mr. Spicer, 
he found the wedding-guests assembled in the drawing-room, 
the high contracting parties being about to execute that 
awful document the marriage-settlement. The bride, in 
her dress of tulle and crowned with orange-blossoms, sat on 
the blue embroidered sofa with her bridesmaids—Fanny 
Meadows, a pretty dimple-cheeked country coquette, and 
Agnes Homewood, a lovely girl with soft gazelle-like eyes, 
whose intended, Lieutenant Shipton, R.N., was out in the 
Black-Sea fleet. It was rumoured—and we see no reason to 
doubt it—that since the lieutenant’s departure from England 
young Agnes had received eleven offers from personal friends 
of the lieutenant, all of whom were so proud of his naval 
fame that they would have rejoiced to hear of his dying 
nobly in defence of his country. 

Mr. Spicer having duly executed the settlement with all 
becoming formality, Zenobia approached the table, and de- 
lineated her name in tremulous characters, betraying the 
mental agitation which imminent matrimony is calculated 
to excite. Mr. Harry Lightfoot was then motioned by the 
foxy-visaged little lawyer (Argus Tape, of Dove’s Inn) to 
affix his signature, which he did with most improper irreve- 
rence ; burlesquing the usual formulary by putting his finger 
on the seal, and saying in a comic voice, “I deliver this as 
my act indeed.” 

The trustees,—Captain Bangham of the Royal Artillery 
Company, an eminent brassfounder; and Mr. Pye, a small 
but very old friend of the family,—then supplied their auto- 
graphs ; and Mr. Spicer having handed the bridegroom bank- 
notes for 200/., the foundation-stone of the temple of Hymen 
might be considered as laid. 

“Where do you think of spending your honeymoon ?” 
said Mr. Pye, as Lightfoot stood at the bay-window coolly 
paring his nails. “ At the Isle of Wight ?” 

“The Isle of Dogs!” replied Mr. Lightfoot contemptu- 
ously. “Do you think,” he continued, “that I’m going to 
bury myself alive ?” 

‘* But you won't be buried alone,” observed Mr. Pye, with 
a suggestive smile; “ you'll have Zenobia—eh ?” 

The bridegroom, instead of being consoled by this reflec- 
tion, seemed irritated by some fine particles of sand on his 
coat-sleeve, which he blew off with an expression of ferocity. 

“ Are you married ?” he demanded, turning sharply upon 
Mr. Pye. 

“Not yet,” replied Mr. Pye modestly ; “business has 
been rather indifferent of late.” 

“What is your business ?” 





—_——. 





“Pye Brothers, outfitters,” returned the trustee. “ We’re 
the patentees of the ‘ Nurse’s Friend and Mother’s Consola- 
tion, the patent Self-supporting Baby’s Sock.’ If you should 
want any thing in our way—” 

Lightfoot was again irritated by another fortuitous con- 
course of atoms upon his lapel, and which he removed with 
greater alacrity than before. 

“T wonder whether they’ve got any soda-water below,” 
he said, shutting up his penknife. “I dined at Richmond 
yesterday, and took too much salmon.” And with this re- 
mark, and without even glancing at Zenobia, he left the 
room. 

“ Singular young man,” said Mr. Pye, addressing Captain 
Bangham, whose florid complexion, proud carriage, and cor- 
pulent person would have done, honour to any company, 
civil or military. 

“A puppy, sir,” exclaimed the captain. “He should 
be taught, sir, how to behave himself before he married a 
daughter of mine.” 

“Tt’s a melancholy case of infatuation,” observed Mr, 
Freemantle, with a half-suppressed sigh. ‘ Poor Zenobia!” 

“There seems to be a good deal of brass about him,” said 
Mr. Pye, regarding the captain, as he always did, with an 
air of deference. 

Captain Bangham—who detested any allusion to the metal 
in which he wrought, and by which his fortune, if not his 
renown, had been acquired—was about to explode with some 
fierce sarcasm, for which the unhappy Pye, now convinced 
of his indiscretion, was fully prepared, when a sound like 
the shooting of coals, accompanied by a violent female 
shriek, struck all parties present with astonishment and 
dismay. 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed Mr. Spicer, “ somebody has 
fallen down-stairs.” 

Gentlemen and ladies, as by one impulse, rushed to the 
stair-head, when—how shall we describe their emotions on 
perceiving in the hall below the prostrate form of Mr. Harry 
Lightfoot, and beside him a scuttle of coals, the innocent 
cause of his disaster ? 

On raising the sufferer, it was found that he had sus- 
tained a dislocation or sprain,—he scarcely knew which,— 
not less painful than inconvenient. He, however, obsti- 
nately refused to have medical assistance, although he con- 
fessed that his accident was “no joke,” and that as for 
walking, you might as well expect him to fly. 

Here was the hymeneal chariot brought to a dead-lock. 

Leaving the patient on a couch in the library, under care 
of those sweet soothers Fanny Meadows and Agnes Home- 
wood (the bride, it is presumed, had retired to her chamber 
to enjoy the luxury of weeping alone), Mr. Spicer and his 
friends in the drawing-room held a consultation as to what 
steps should be taken to enable the bridegroom elect to carry 
out his engagement under existing circumstances. 

“T fancy,” said Mr. Freemantle, tickling his nose with a 
pinch of scented snuff, “ that it must be put off.” 

“ Put off,” exclaimed Mr. Spicer with alarm, “ when the 
settlement is executed, and—and he has got my two hundred 
pounds for his wedding-trip.” 

“ But how can he walk, my dear sir, from the church- 
door to the altar?” said Mr. Freemantle. 

“Couldn’t he be carried on a chair?” suggested Mr. Pye 
coaxingly. 

“Carried on a donkey,” ejaculated Captain Bangham, 
with a scornful laugh. 

“ A sedan-chair, of course,’? observed Mr. Freemantle, 
tickling his nose with another little pinch. 

“It might be done,” said Mr. Spicer, looking inquiringly 
at his friends in council. 

“My dear sir,” rejoined Mr. Freemantle, with impressive 
solemnity, “you surely forget that the bridegroom must 
stand while he makes his responses.” 


“ Let him stand on his head,”, grumbled Bangham, “ if 
he can’t stand on his feet.” 


Mr. Spicer looked very angrily indeed at the brass 
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founder, but made no reply ; and retired to ascertain whether 
any improvement had taken place in his expectant son-in- 
law. 

“ How is he going on ?” demanded Freemantle and Pye, 
as the bewildered parent reappeared with mystery and gloom 
strongly imprinted on his brow. 

“ Freemantle—” said the father of Zenobia. 

« My dear sir,” replied the Adonis of Capel Court. 

“That coal-scuttle was placed there purposely,” said 
Mr. Spicer, fanning himself with his handkerchief. 

“ Purposely !’ exclaimed Mr. Pye, with an incredulous 
gaze. “Dear, dear! Who could be so wicked ?” 

“I’m convinced of it,” rejoined Mr. Spicer maliciously. 

“ Where’s your evidence ?” demanded Captain Bangham. 

« And had not Zenobia interposed,” continued the father, 
“T would have discharged every servant in the house there 
and then, sir,—there and then.” 

“ Compose yourself, Spicer; you are excited,” said Mr. 
Freemantle, tendering him his snuffbox. 

“T tell you what it is, Freemantle,” exclaimed Mr. Spicer, 
“there’s a conspiracy, sir,—a conspiracy. Do you under- 
stand me ?” 

“Upon my. life, I can’t conscientiously say that I do,” 
replied Mr. Freemantle. 

“ Why don’t you speak out at once ?” demanded Captain 
Bangham. “If you suspect any body, give us his name.” 

Mr. Spicer buttoned up his pocket fiercely, and uttered 
a suppressed groan. 

‘Perhaps it’s all for the best,” observed Mr. Pye sympa- 
thetically ; ‘what is to be will be, and what is not to be 
will not be.” 

“Tf Zenobia sees things as I do,” said Captain Bangham, 
“she'll be grateful to whoever put that scuttle there. My 
advice to all young women is, never marry a man till he 
asks you; and I’m confident he never asked her.” 

“ Bangham, you’ve no regard for my child,” exclaimed 
Mr. Spiccr, as he retired slamming the door after him. 

A child at her age—pooh!” was the brassfounder’s retort. 

“Do you really think,” whispered Mr. Pye to Mr. Free- 
mantle, “that there is any love between the parties ?” 

“Let us hope so,” replied Mr. Freemantle. “ But what 
reason have you to doubt it?” 

“Well,” returned Mr. Pye, looking round cautiously, 
“as soon as young Lightfoot had taken the bank-notes in 


II. 

The glass-carriages brought some dozen additional guests 
to the wedding-breakfast. First came Smith, the great tra- 
veller, whose dealings in Manchester goods in one year 
amounted to the enormous sum of seventy-five thousand 
pounds. Next Leoni, the celebrated Hebrew professor of 
fashionable dancing and calisthenics, from Osnaburg Square, 
commonly called by his admiring pupils “ Leo the Magnifi- 
cent.”” A beautiful quartette followed,—the Fairchilds, — 
three in hyperbolical crinoline, pretty, but proud; and one 
in glacé silk, parabolical and plain. They were accompa- 
nied by Aunt Melsome, a pleasant and sensible widow, 
whose artificial roses intimated that she had not made up 
her mind never to marry again. Uncle Tiffin—neat as im- 
ported from Bombay —next presented his frilled-shirt and 
Mongolian visage ; and being suspected of harbouring a lac 
of pagodas (40,000/.) in his iron safe, met, of course, with the 
cordial welcome which he so richly deserved. To wealth 
succeeded honour, represented by Minor Canon Fugue and his 
distinguished lady, whose turban of blue and silver tissue 
emanated (so the wicked Fanny Meadows whispered) from 
a sister’s affection and workroom, and was the glory of her 
art. Lastly, Plumer, the large furnishing undertaker and 
best walking gentleman we have, appeared upon the scene, 
and gave Mr. Spicer’s hand a silent squeeze with profes- 
sional solemnity and gloom. 

Unspeakable was the surprise and affliction of all these 
illustrious personages on hearing that the nuptials were 
postponed. The bride was overwhelmed with condolences, 
and Mr. Harry Lightfoot was looked upon in his recum- 
bent attitude with feelings perhaps more of sorrow than of 
anger; but we are not quite sure. To be made an exhibi- 
tion of, even had he been regarded with unfeigned commis- 
scration, was not at all congenial to Mr. Lightfoot’s dispo- 
sition ; so having:sent for a cab, he announced his intention 
of at once returning home and going to bed. On receiving 
this intimation, Mr. Spicer was filled with apprehensions of 
danger; and being himself unable to leave his guests, most 
earnestly entreated his dear friend Mr. Freemantle to ac- 
company the invalid, and not leave him till he had obtained 
the two hundred pounds which Mr. Spicer had so unwisely, 
but in accordance with the previous understanding between 
the parties, presented to his expectant son-in-law as part 
and parcel of his daughter’s dowry. 
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; his hand, I saw Miss Meadows smile at him, as much as to With great difficulty the unfortunate lover of Zenobia 
| say, ‘Now you’ve got the money, I’ll bet any thing you’d | was lifted into the vehicle, his foot wrapped up in an old | 
< rather be without the wife.’ ” , | Shawl by Fanny Meadows, the bride being too much dis- 
: “ Hush, hush!” said Mr. Freemantle. ‘Don’t let your | tressed, and Agnes not having nerve enough to do it. As 
4 mind give way to such uncharitable thoughts ;”’ and as he | soon as Lightfoot had comfortably seated himself and was 


gave this injunction, Zenobia’s parent entered, with his hand 
on his bald head, and looking more gloomy and embarrassed 
than before. 

“It’s of no use,” he remarked; “I can do nothing with 
them. I offered Lightfoot a pair of very genteel black spring- 
crutches, which I used myself when I broke my leg, but he 
won’t accept them.” 


fairly on his way, he took out his cigar-case and coolly lit a 
Lopez, much to Mr. Freemantle’s annoyance, who had made 
up his mind that smoking was detestable thirty years before 
the great tobacco controversy was agitated. It struck Mr. | 
Freemantle that, for a man who was suffering excruciating | 
agony, the invalid appeared remarkably easy and cheerful ; 
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| | 
| indeed, Lightfoot once or twice even became jocose, observ- | 
| “Ts it possible?” cried Mr. Pye incredulously. ing that as soon as he reached twenty-five he should make | 
| “ And Zenobia--”’ said Mr. Freemantle. “old Ginger dub up, and no mistake about that ;” by which | 
Z i “Ts too much distressed, of course,” answered Mr. Spicer, figurative mode of expression he meant to say that he should | 
= || to express any opinion about it; but as for Miss Mea- require a transfer of the ten thousand pounds stock which | 
= || dows—” Mr. Spicer held as trustee under his father’s will. Nor did || 
4 | “Well?” interrupted Captain Bangham; “that girl has | the terrible disappointment which he had experienced in | 
= || more sense in her little finger than—either you or I have.” | having the realisation of his fondest hopes deferred, affect || 
|| “What right, I demand, has she to bias my daughter’s | him so deeply as to prevent him from humming snatches of || 
mS || feelings?” demanded Mr. Spicer. “TI believe, sir, that she | operatic airs, including the popular melodies of the “ Rat- | 
- | knows too much—too much a great deal. She now declares | catcher’s Daughter” and “ Villikins and his Dinah.” In 
> | that if she were in Zenobia’s place, before she would marry | speaking of Zenobia, which he did with great freedom, he | 
» || aman on crutches—” admitted, as Mr. Freemantle seemed to wish it, that she 
: | Mr. Spicer paused ; for at this moment the wedding-chaise | was a highly-gifted woman. He did not say girl, feeling 
= || ant pair, with a smart little postboy in a jockey’s cap and | probably that had he done so, it would have been both low 
= || buff jacket, was seen driving rapidly up to the oval, followed | and erroneous. He, however, betrayed his insensibility to 
j || by three glass-carriages, the drivers all wearing white ro- | her mental charms by adding that Fanny Meadows was 
= || eattoc 


s and boots with mahogany tops, as is usual on such 


worth twenty of her in the “ Mazourka,” to which elercant 
occasions, 


saltatory exercise he had long devoted himself with wonder- 
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ful success. On Mr. Freemantle remarking, that if those 
were his sentiments, he had acted very imprudently in 
offering Zenobia his hand, he indignantly denied that he had 
offered any thing of the sort, and alleged that “ old Ginger” 
knew it; but by keeping him short of cash, which, as his 
guardian, he could easily do, he (Spicer) had as much power 
over him (Lightfoot) as Legree had over Uncle Tom; and 
concluded by wishing heartily that old Ginger was safe at 
the bottom of the ecean, and that Zenobia was transformed 
into a mermaid for the purpose of ministering to his watery 
wants. 

To say that Mr. Freemantle was profoundly moved at 
this revelation of heartlessness is superfluous; how, with 
his fine sense of what was due to honour and Zenobia, could 
he be otherwise? He now clearly saw—what to any less 
verdant observer would have been patent an hour ago—that 
Lightfoot had made his simulated love of Spicer’s daughter 
the instrument for extracting money from his guardian’s 
coffers. Again, as Lightfoot had been guilty of hypocrisy 
and fraud in one case, might he not be equally culpable in 
another? Was he really suffering as he pretended, or was 
the dislocation he complained of a ruse for escaping from his 
responsible position as bridegroom elect? Mr. Freemantle 
had resolved within himself to have his doubts upon these 
points satisfactorily solved before he lost sight of his patient ; 
when, on reaching Charing Cross, Mr. Lightfoot chanced to 
espy two University students—particular friends of his— 
who were smoking abridged meerschaums at the hotel there, 
and whom he forthwith hailed, and invited to ride home 
with him. This was quite too much for Mr. Freemantle. 
With a sickening sensation, he had borne the smoke of 
one ; to have his frangipanni neutralised by the antagonistic 
odours of three, would have been downright madness. He 
made a precipitate retreat. 

Determined, however, not to be baffled in his scheme of 
detection, Freemantle sprang into a Hansom that was pass- 
ing, and directed the driver to follow the preceding vehicle, 
and not to lose sight of it on any account whatever. It was 
not long before the mystery was dissolved. Lightfoot’s cab 
suddenly pulled up in the Haymarket, at Signor Passado’s 
fencing-rooms, when Lightfoot jumping out, with a shawl, 
not round his ankle, but round his neck, Mr. Freemantle saw 
sufficient to convince him that in point of moral respecta- 
bility the pseudo-lover of Zenobia was little better than a 
freebooter. 

The intelligence of Lightfoot’s duplicity rendered Mr. 
Spicer almost speechless. Snatching up his hat, he expressed 
his intention to pursue him, and give him in charge for— 

“ Breach of promise,” suggested little Mr. Pye, who, 
with Captain Bangham, was the only guest remaining, ex- 
cept Agnes and Fanny, all the others having departed, leav- 
ing the wedding-breakfast untasted and unseen. 

“Robbery, sir—robbery—two hundred pounds, sir!” was 
Mr. Spicer’s indignant answer. 

“Spicer, don’t make yourself altogether ridiculous,” said 
Captain Bangham; “let him go, and stop it out of his allow- 
ance. You are his guardian, ain’t you? Well—what more 
do you want?” 

‘“ What more do I want ?”’ returned Spicer, his bald head 
flushing, and his haiv stiffening with rage—“ what more, 
Captain Bangham? Answer me this, sir: am I not a pa- 
rent? Are my feelings, are Zenobia’s feelings, to be out- 
raged, and no satisfaction given? I'll chastise him, sir, with 


a stick.” 





‘You'd better not,’ returned Mr. Pye, with generous 
interference; “if he’s fencing, he may run you through.” 

“ Here,” said Captain Bangham, offering Spicer his bam- 
boo; “if you’re bent upon mischief, you'd better take this; 
there’s a sword inside it. Handle it carefully, so as not to 
turn the point against yourself.” 

Mr. Spicer had never taken such a deadly weapon in his 
hand before. He drew the blade reluctantly from its sheath, 
and turned pale as he saw it had two edges, either of them 
sharper than his penknife. 





‘Mind, mind!” said Mr. Pye, drawing back, and looking 
round Mr. Spicer’s body; “ you'll be sticking it into some- 
thing. Hadn’t you better wrap it up in paper? Captain 
Bangham, won’t you go with him? I would, but my brother 
expects me home to dinner, and I shouldn't like to keep him 
waiting.” 

“Freemantle,” said Mr. Spicer, with much emotion, as 
he drew on a pair of white kid gloves—sad evidence of his 
mental excitement—for he was not given to wasteful habits, 
“ you will wait here till we return. Break it softly to Ze- 
nobia. I fear it will be too much for her, poor girl!” 

So sayingMr. Spicer firmly buttoned up his coat and 
departed, accompanied by Captain Bangham, whose discre 
tion—whether in the field or in the foundry—was not less 
conspicuous than his valour. 


III. 


Agnes Homewood and her gay cousin Fahny Meadows 
were walking on the sunny lawn attached to Mr. Spicer’s 
villa, their arms fondly encircling each other, like confi- 
dantes who rejoice in a community of secrets, and whose 
hopes and fears are posted up every evening in a mental 
ledger open to each member of the firm,—a most delightful 
species of book-keeping by double-entry. How often have 
we sighed to relieve these beautiful accountants of some 
portion of their labour, and to draw out a balance-sheet for 
them! On one occasion, we are proud to say, our confes- 
sional capabilities were acknowledged and made serviceable; 
nor shall we ever murmur at the remuneration which we 
received. 

The secret conference was interrupted by a gentleman, 
who, descending the steps which led from the open glass 
doors of the drawing-room down to the garden, approached 
the smiling nymphs, with hat and cane in hand, after the 
manner of the great Simpson, for many years the arbiter 
olegantiarum of Vauxhall. 

“My dear Mr. Freemantle, how delighted I am to see 
you!” said Agnes in her most bewitching tones. “ Do tell 
us how you left poor Harry.” 

“Q, don’t mention the scamp,” cried Mr. Freemantle, 
playfully stopping his ears; “ shocking,—positively shock- 
ing !” 

Agnes, with her soft gazelle-like eyes, and Fanny Mea- 
dows, with her arch little dimples, paused and looked mys- 
teriously at Mr. Freemantle; then, unable any longer to 
maintain their gravity, they gave way to a gentle fit of 
laughter. 

“ Shocking, — positively shocking!” repeated Mr. Free. 
mantle, taking his nosegay from his coat and using it as a 
smelling-bottle. “Never heard of such fearful depravity in 
my life.” 

“Now don't be too severe,” said the lovely Agnes, coax- 
ingly taking Mr. Freemantle’s arm, while Fanny Meadows, 
somewhat reluctantly as it seemed, walked beside them. 

“To err is human,” continued Agnes, “to forgive—di- 
vine.” 

“No, no,” returned Mr. Freemantle decisively; “we 
must not gild falsehood with fine phrases. My dear Miss 
Homewood, the ugliness of wrong cannot be hidden by a 
lady’s veil.” 

“0, it’s just like them,” said Fanny Meadows petulantly, 
“these acidulated old bachelors; how can there be pity 
where there is no love ?” 

“T will not say that,” replied the gentle Agnes. “ Mr 
Freemantle does not know all; or I am sure he would be as 
eager to excusé-as he is now willing to condemn.” 

“Miss Homewood,” said Mr. Freemantle, with a firm but 
soothing expression which became him admirably, “ there 
is no man in creation who respects a woman’s candid opinion 
more than I do; but in this instance you must permit me 
to pronounce your dictum bad. It is my duty to condemn 
falsehood, perfidy, cruelty, wherever I meet with it, let the 
culprit be ever so handsome, his professions ever so fair.” 

The counsel for the accused were silenced. They looked 
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as feed counsel very seldom do,—as if they were rather 
sorry they had taken up the case. 

“But,” began Miss Meadows, after a long and somewhat 
embarrassing interval, as she picked a flower to pieces which 
she had just gathered, “pray what has Mr. Lightfoot done 
to be treated like a common criminal? I presume you know 
that Mr. Spicer is his guardian ?” 

“J do, and have no doubt that he has honestly performed 
the trust reposed in him.” 

“Honestly, no doubt,” interposed Agnes. “ No one ever 
dreamt of charging his guardian with any thing improper.” 

“Ts not meanness improper?’ cried Fanny Meadows, 
whose earnestness in defending that mauvais sujet Harry 
Lightfoot perplexed Mr. Freemantle more and more, and 
led him to form all kinds of dark and terrible suspicions. 
“Tlarry,” she continued, “is now four-and-twenty years of 
age; and instead of allowing him, as he ought to do, suffi- 
cient to maintain him like a gentleman, Mr. Spicer just 
gives him five or ten guineas at a time.” 

“So far, Miss Homewood,” rejoined Mr. Freemantle, “ as 
it is a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, I might over- 
look it; but when I consider that the feelings—the tenderest 
and most sacred feelings—ofa woman have been wantonly 
trifled with by a thoughtless and, I fear, unscrupulous young 
man—” 

“O dear, dear!” cried Fanny Meadows, letting go Mr. 
Freemantle’s arm, and sinking into a bee hive-chair; “ do 
undeceive him, Agnes, for my sake.” 

“ Undeceive him,” murmured the stockbroker; “ what 
can she mean ?” 

“My dear Mr. Freemantle,” said Agnes in her softest 
and most persuasive manner, as they walked alone together 
over the close-shaven sward, “things are not so bad as you 
iniagine. Of course you know that Harry’s fall this morn- 
ing was not a very serious one ?” 

“T very much question whether he ever fell at all,” re- 
turned the broker. “I believe that he placed the cval- 
scuttle on the stairs, and then jumped over it.” 

Agnes raised her lace-bordered kerchief to her face to 
conceal—any thing but her tears. 

“TfI never believed in clairvoyance before,” she said 
laughingly, “I do now.” 

“ You admit it, then?” exclaimed Mr. Freemantle. “ Dread- 
ful! positively dreadful! What a lucky thing it is that 
Zenobia has not been caught in the snares ofthis wily fowler.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is,” replied Agnes, with an air of hesi- 
tation, “ especially when we know that her heart belongs to 
another.” 

‘‘ Another ?” cried Mr. Freemantle, with growing anxiety. 

Agnes looked at the Adonis of Capel Court, and gave a 
significant sigh. 

“ Another?” exclaimed Mr. Freemantle; “to whom do 
you allude ?” 

“Yourself,” said Agnes quietly. 

# * 





is # # # * 
“Is Mr. Freemantle convinced of Harry’s innocence ?” 
inquired Fanny Meadows. “ There’s a beautiful Gueldres 
rose, is it not ?”” and with provoking audacity she held it up 
to the bachelor’s quivering lips, which were vainly striving 
to form themselves into the proper shape for enunciating his 
prodigious surprise. 

“Here comes Zenobia,” said Agnes; “ we'll leave you 
together ;” and taking her cousin’s hand, the girls ran into 
: little Swiss summer-house, where they could see every 
ing and not be seen themselves. ; 

Turning towards the veranda of the house, Mr. Free- 
mantle beheld the imposing figure of Zenobia arrayed in 
simple 


th 
th 


pale brow, and raven tresses, like Cruvelli in the last 
act ol J ucia di La mmermoor. 

On seeing the admired of all circles 
own, Zenobi: 


*4t 


eves pal 


and the idol of his 
. falteringly advanced, and sank upon his 


eT rif 7 yy $3001! ? - . _ . . 
rwith an inarticulate expression of tenderness not 


to be described by our reverential pen, 
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While Mr. Freemantle was secking to reassure her with 
honeyed words and whispered promises, papa, followed by 
Captain Bangham and little Pye, appeared at the drawing- 
room window, the captain bearing his naked sword, but, we 
rejoice to add, with no crimson stain upon its virgin blade. 

“* All’s well that ends well,’ isn’t it, ladies ?’’ cried little 
Mr. Pye, addressing Agnes and Fanny as they came from 
the Swiss cottage, where Freemantle and Zenobia had now 
blushingly withdrawn. “ We've got the money back; and 
the marriage-settlement is to be torn up, if it can be torn; 
but being parchment, I don’t see how it can.” 

“ And Harry Lightfoot,” cried Fanny Meadows; “ where 
is he ?”” 

“QO, he’s safe enough,” returned little Pye; “ we left 
him in Newgate.” 

Poor Fanny, pale as death, fell back into the bee hive- 
chair, and was seized with a violent fit of hysterics. After 
some time, when Agnes and Zenobia, the latter now per- 
fectly composed, had loosened her scarf, and the servants 
had bathed her temples, she came to; and then, according 
to custom “ from time immemorial, whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,” Agnes fell into little Mr. 
Pye’s arms, and had an attack somewhat more gentle and 
tearful, but similar in kind to that of her less sensitive com- 
panion. 

“ What a horrid state of things this is!” remarked Cap- 
tain Bangham, putting his sword-stick under his arm, and 
assuming a warlike attitude. ‘I suppose it will be your 
turn next, Pye. Why did you mention Newgate ?” 

“Well, but I was going to say,” replied the unsophis- 
ticated little patentee of the self-supporting baby’s sock, 
“that we left him in Newgate, where he had gone along 
with his governor, to whom he’s articled, to see a gentleman 
client who had been committed for dock-warrants; but Miss 
Meadows wouldn’t wait—she must go off before I could get 
my words out of my mouth: it’s so silly. O, t’other one’s 
coming round;” and, with a smile of celestial sweetness, 
Agnes opened her soft gazelle-like eyes. 

On further inquiry, Mr. Freemantle had no reason to 
doubt what Fanny Meadows had hinted to be the fact, that 
Spicer had endeavoured to bring about a marriage between 
Zenobia and his ward from motives which can be less easily 
defended than understood. Certain it is, that between Harry 
and Zenobia there was neither that union of sentiment which 
is strength, nor that knowledge of each other which is power. 
Zenobia, a romantic but prudent girl, listened to her father’s 
reasonings, and could not deny that by accepting his ward 
for her husband she released him from much anxiety and 
some pecuniary peril. Lightfoot was not the ideal lover of her 
girlish dreams; he had neither the delicacy, the tenderness, 
nor the eloquence of Mr. Freemantle. She desired one to 
kneel at her feet, and drink inspiration from her eyes. Could 
a volatile, waltzing, young lawyer like Harry Lightfoot do 
that? Impossible. We must explain, in justice to Miss 

Spicer, that until the morning of the wedding she was quite 


a] 
} 


ignorant of the attachment existing between Lightfoot and 
Fanny Meadows. The result of this combination of affairs 
was a conspiracy of all parties against Mr. Spicer, and the 





muslin, and looking, with her large, dark, romantic | 


| premeditated fall of Harry Lightfoot down-stairs as an ex- 
cuse for breaking off the match. 

To be admired by Zenobia Spicer—indeed, to be admired 
by any handsome woman—Mr. Archibald Freemantle felt 
was bliss indeed. As a broker and a man of fashion, he was 
| aconnecting link between the Stock Exchange and Almack’s 
| —but what is a link, however splendidly it may be gilt, unless 
it forms part of Hymen’s endless chain? In their sympa- 
thies and their antipathies Zenobia and Archibald resemb! 
a certain mathematical figure: their sides were equal, an 


‘ 
l 


| their angles were equal to one another. Zenobia, with her 
| lofty utterances, was the spirit of romantic poetry; in Archi- 
i . ° . > » . ° 

bald, with his touches of rouge, the sister art of painting re- 


1 her most devoted son. 
The nuptials of Mr. Freemantle and 


celebrated with great splendour ; and the wedding-t 
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supplied by Gunter, was recherché enough to provoke both 
comment and envy. Twelve months after that event, Lieu- 
tenant Shipton, R.N., led to the altar Agnes, the only daugh- 
ter of Walter Homewood, Esq., of Homewood Park; and at 
the same time her cousin Frances Meadows gave her hand 
—her heart had been forwarded for delivery long before— 
to Mr. Harry Lightfoot, recently admitted to be one of the 
most active solicitors of the High Court of Chancery. On 
the previous day Mr. Spicer transferred to his late ward 
the sum of 75001., part of 10,0001. bequeathed to him by his 
father’s will, and gave a humble apology and a bond for the 
balance. Let us hope that no guardian will ever again be 
prompted to resort to the painful expedients of a Spicer, and 
that such little incisions of trust as those which we have de- 
scribed will be met with, not in our common experience, but 
only in the “romance of yesterday.” A. A. 








ENGLAND. 





Ifear despots shout, while in our England’s path 

India like a volcano vomits rage— 

“The hour is come so longed for age by age ; 

The Sea-Queen shrinks before that tide of wrath, 

And reels with backward step to her decay !” 

Be that as Gop appoints it, yea or nay: 

But at the worst our England’s epitaph 

Shall roll more grandly from the lips of Time 

Than names of living rule upheld by crime. 

For in this land, from cliff to inmost strath, 

It shall be said, no crouching serf was seen, 

No vassal mind; the indebted world retained 

The hope of freedom while she yet remained, 

Or has it now because she once has been. 
Westianp Marstoy. 








THE ITALIAN BOY. 
Br W. WATERHOUSE. 








Tis is the artist’s idea of one of those little rascals whose 
sprightliness mocks the woe-begone ruffianism or thoughtless 
gaiety of the elder musicians (mechanical votaries of Apollo) 
who in such numbers wake the echoes of our London streets 
with their harmonies. Their beautiful countenances form the 
most powerful of appeals to the tender feelings of British 
women, who, heedless of political economy, delight them- 
selves in giving liberal largess to the charming urchins. 
The sheepskin capote he wears has probably been brought 
out of some far recess in the Abruzzi Mountains: for it is a 
curious fact that almost all those children who visit us 
without a regular calling or stock-in-trade,—as working a 
hand-organ, or possessing a dozen of white mice,—come, it 
is said, from the southern parts of Italy ;— their stock-in- 
trade is, in fact, the great gift of nature, beauty ; one which 
serves them well as long as it endures. They seem to in- 
herit this beauty as they inherit the sheepskin; and that 
often passes from one member of the family to another, we 
might almost say from generation to generation. The child’s 
chubby little hands and espiégle face will interest the ad- 
mirer of such natural charms. The broad-spread feather 
in his high-peaked and large-brimmed hat is part of the 
children’s vanity of his age. The rest of his dress is in 
keeping with the rough and wholesome poverty in which 
he has been trained,—a poverty so wholesome that one can- 
not but regret that children such as this should be brought 
to London, exposed to all the vices and risk of degradation 
which must inevitably befall them in such a capital as ours. 
Scores of them lead lives here the wretchedness of which 
can only be imagined; many die; and of the few who return 
home, the number that amass any trifle beyond what is 
barely sufficient to carry them to their own country is ex- 
tremely small. L. L. 











THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 
A STORY OF THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT. 
By G. W. THORNBURY, Avruor or “Art AND NATURE.” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE PRODIGAL SON. 


We must now return to Mr. Wilson, and relate the manner 
of his flight from his old domicile at Crow’s Nest. 

The sounds of Sir Robert’s horse’s hoofs had scarcely 
died away ere he had betaken himself to his room, tied up 
a worn serge coat and a few other necessaries in a bundle, 
with a Bible and a volume of Baxter, closed his volumes 
with a sigh, shut his window for fear of rain, arranged some 
dried flowers on a shelf with as much care as if he had been 
going to spend his life in studying them; and then, witha 
parting glance at the old companions of his solitary hours of 
study, descended the stairs, much to the astonishment of 
Mabel’s maid, who saw that he was dressed in a Norwich 
drugget coat, as if for a journey. He paced once down the 
avenue, visited the garden, listened a moment to the foun- 
tain, watched the restless birds, careless of his sorrow; and 
then, passing through a back wicket, entered the ®elds, and 
struck into a path that led to London. 

His friend the curate passed him on the other side of 
a hedge, but he had not the heart to speak; a farmer’s boy 
ran up to greet him, but he passed on as ifin a hurry, 
and the boy ceased to follow him; his eyes filled with tears 
as he took a last look at Crow’s Nest; and then, descending 
a hill, he lost sight of it, as he believed, for ever. 

At the first stile, when well beyond reach of being met 
by any who knew him, Wilson drew a letter from his pocket, 
and, with tears in his eyes, read it aloud. One could see, by 
the worn folds of the letter, how often it had been perused, 
and the paper was stiff and blistered, as if with tears. 


‘¢ DEAR DaD (ran the letter),—I am now in Newgate, taken 
by a beggarly mercer, on whom I drew my pops a week ago, 
somewhere between Acton and Uxbridge. AsI have no doubt 
I shall die in the air, I should like to see you before I dance my 
last caper on earth. The chaplain preaches to me from the 
prattling-box to-morrow, just as he did to the great Jack Hind. 
I send you three pistoles to help you on the way, 


Your true gamecock son, 
Tom CHAMBERS, ALIAS THE FLYING DUTCHMAN, 


“OQ Heaven,” cried the old man, tearing the letter into 
a thousand pieces, and falling on his knees with passionate 
vehemence, “how dost thou visit our youthful sins upon 
our hoary heads! Truly does Scripture say, ‘ He that sows 
the wind reaps the whirlwind.’ But for your sin this had 
not been. Trembling on the edge of eternity, yet no re- 
pentance, no fear; and he none of the elect. But why sit 
here? I may be too late—Saturday—Sunday— Monday.” 
And as he spoke, he arose and walked with a haste almost 
beyond his strength. He had not proceeded more than five 
miles, and was now just at the junction of two roads, when 
he espied a man, dressed as a pedlar and carrying a pack, 
conning with great attention a printed notice headed “ 501. 
Reward,” pasted up against a tall gibbet-like finger-post, 
whose three arms pointed confusingly in three different 
directions. As he approached, and put on an enormous pair 
of spectacles to read the name upon the post, the pedlar 
turned his back, stared him in the face, and running up, 
shook him by the hand. 

“My son,” said the old minister, and fell upon his neck. 
“ God be thanked, you are free.” 

“ Free; yes, thanks to a good file and a quick wit.” 

“ Thank the God who freed Peter from his chains.” 

“Only to think of this,” said the highwayman, with a 
gay laugh; “ but then the Lord’s anointed, like you and me, 
dad, are specially favoured.” 

“O my son, do not talk so wildly and impiously ; but 
ere it is too late, prepare for eternity. Do you never think 
of eternity ?” 

“Not I, not I; I’m like the fellow in the play,—as for 
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the other world I sleep out the thought of it. This world 
takes up all my time, .-::d would had I twice as much.” 

“ How have yor. lived for the ten years that 1 have lost 
you?” said the father, with a tenderness he could not con- 
ceal, 

“ Well—shifted, shifted pretty well. You remember, as 
a lad I was always hanging about the playhouses ; and when 
they called out and asked who would be a devil, and see the 
play for nothing, in goes I, and earns a shilling. Then I 
went as a Jack Pudding.” 

“What abomination is that?” said the father; “ what 
mystery of iniquity ?” 

“Clown to a mountebank, for I can’t help my bit of 
pedlar French. Well, I made the jokes and he made the 
money ; but I got tired of spitting fire out of a walnut-shell, 
and swallowing ribbons; so I turned pedlar, and sold wash- 
balls, toothpicks, and tooth-powder, which I swore came 
from Japan, in the fiery deserts of Tartary. .When I had 
stocked half Hertfordshire with brick-dust and powdered 
charcoal, I set up as travelling doctor,—Signor Anabaldo Fe- 
rabosco, just arrived from Ducatoon, on the Malabar coast.” 

“Father of lies,” said Wilson, interrupting him, “ these 
are thy promptings !” 

“Well, at the great Aylesbury fair I put up a placard, 





denouncing all cheats, whether physical, chemical, or polemi- 
cal; challenging any chirurgeon within thirty miles to an- 
swer my questions in the sciences of astrology, palmistry, 
physiognomy, mathematics, government, and therapeutics, 
and every thing except hydraulics, which I was at present 
prosecuting. My pills I swore—” 

“Swear not at all,’ say the Scriptures,” said Wilson, 
sighing. 

“That, by various secrets discovered in fifteen years’ 
travel in Abyssinia and the Roman Empire, I had learnt by 
an easy Aqua Parabolum, without destroying complexions, 
as paints and daubings do, to free them from all spots, 
freckles, heat-pimples, and scars; to cleanse and preserve 
the teeth white as pearls, turn the gums to coral, and make 
all maidens’ lips soft and kissable. Egad, it makes me laugh 
now to think how this brought the country-girls in shoals to 
my booth.” 

“They were like the silly women that Paul mentioned.” 

‘Ah, but my great hit was the cure of what I called 
Tabes Britannica, or the grand English disease peculiar to 
our country,—the scurvy. I treated this, not with any of 
your mercuries, or antimony, or spirits, or salts, or such 
poisons, but the real mirabolana gathered on the hill-coun- 
try ofthe Peruvian mountains ; it was really powdered rhu- 
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barb. Egad, as the play says, ‘Every church, every sermon, 
finds a careful man work ;’ for they filled my purse, and I 
picked their pockets. From a Jew friend ] learnt how to 
cheat alchemists,—by putting gold dust inte a hollow stick, 
and offering to stir their mixtures. I then began to turn 
up the best cards at primero, till one day a gull, whom I had 
picked cleaner than usual, foolishly ran upon my sword, and 
was ‘ pinked’ as Romeo calls it.” : 

“THis blood is on your hands,” said Wilsen; “* Whose 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall hig bleed be shed.’ ” 

“ Well, there’s one thing,” said the reprobate ; “I’ve got 
as many silver-cups, posset-disheg, silyer-hilted swords, and 
watches, on my mind, as Claude da Val himself, ay, or Hind 
cither; but I never would,—ne, net though I had to sleep 
for a week at'the glass-houses, when [’d no horse to take 
the road with,—TI never would kidnap. That seems to me 
a game only fit for monsters, and I'd have no hand in it. 
But since I invented wig-snatching, with a boy in a covered 
basket carried on a man’s head, Id do any thing else; and 
whether it is stiver, dueat, pistole, or crown, it’s all one to 
Tom Chambers.” ' 

“And you have been hunted like a partridge on the 

mountains,” said Wilson, “and have yet not learned to re- 
vent.” 
' ‘“TInnted !” said the highwayman; “ but what use hunt- 
ing an old mountebank. Look here.” Then turning his 
face for a moment he appeared with a gray wig, gray mous- 
tache, and gray beard; and in a moment after with red hair, 
and one eye tied up. Why, I could get off on my yery way 
up the dreary hill te Tyburn; ay, and would dance a sara- 
band with the hangman first. Ill take you five shillings— 
make it crowns—Bauat bah, I forget, you’re of a different 
sect. Why, once at Leicester, when I was in limbo, I got a 
painter to paint me over with plague-spots, and I was put 
in a coffin bored with holes, and carried out and given 
to my friends. What do you think of that? ‘Where be 
your quips and your quillets? What, quite chapfallen!’ as 
the play says; for I was an actor once in a small way.” 

“Did you neyer feel, then, the sting of the werm that 
never dies ?” cried Wilson, flinging his thin arms te heaven. 
“Good Lord, send the dew of Thy mercy upon this stony 
heart * 

“Now don’t talk in that way, it gives me the shivers; 
and I’ve no huffeap here toe drink myself steady again. I 
would not for @ purseful of gold pieces that my bullies 
should know I was the son ef a canting old Calyinist. Why 
I should be bobbed te death about it, and never hear the 
last of their crambo rhymes. But there, the candles will 
go out some day, and we shall be left darkling; so ’tis, 

‘A bonny lad came to the court, 
His name was Daniel Cooper, 
And he petitioned to the king 
That he might be a trooper.’ 
But now I must bring you to our rendezvous, where I shall 
give thee money to take thee to London. Not a word about 
father and son; and trust to me to get you off at a dead lift. 
Mind, you're John Wilson, travelling in aid of the Protestant 
cause.” 

“T can tell no lies though I lose my life. ‘No liar,’ God’s 
word says, ‘shall enter the kingdom of heaven.’” 

“Then all I can say is, the good will have plenty of 
elbow-room,” said Chambers; “so keep your prayers for the 
Tyburn-tree, where we may meet some day.” 

In a few minutes’ walk the old tutor had narrated to his 
reckless son the cause that had led him to leave Crow’s 
Nest. 


“Old gentleman, I see it in a jiffy. You hear your 


young Absolom’s going to dance on the tight-rope; you are | 


“No, my son; I return no more to the house of the 
persecutor. God has gifted me with some knowledge of the 
Greek tongue and of the Italian hand, and I propose to teach 
in families of quality. 
“Tt won’t do,” said the pedlar, biting his nails in per- 
pen. “ But stop; I have it. In the odd scenes roguery 
as brought me into, I have once or twice had some small 
dealings with this Lord Shaftesbury all London’s talking of 
now. I will to him, remind him of certain passages of my 
life, and present you to him as a secretary.” 
He’s a good Protestant, John, and has smitten the 
searlet woman many a time on the cheek-bone. I approve 
of ty plan, and will fare with thee.” 

“They tell me,—at least Nimming Tom, who frequents 
the coffee-houses and reads the Intelligencer,—that he has 
got hold of a certain little black box, with a deed in it which 
proves Monmouth legitimate, and sends James to the cold 
side of the throne. He threatens to produce it at the Oxford 
Parliament, and all the clubs are agog about it.” 

“Pray God,” said the father, “ that he be kept safe from 
Jesuit knives.” 

“Trust an old fox,” said the pedlar-highwayman. “He’s 
the lad to make the court shake in its shoes, and raise 
Oates to prime minister.” 

“This little box may be indeed,” said the father, “a 
second Ark for England.” 


CHAPTER VI, 
THE MOHAWKS AT SBA, 


Ir was a bright fresh June morning, and the good schooner 
Saucy Jane was ploughing fast and freely through the boil- 
ing gold of a summer-morning’s sea. If there were uo larks 
racing each other to the nearest cloud, there were snow-winged 
gulls, like drifts of foam driven skyward by the waves. If 
there was no bird-music in the boughs, for the simple reason 
that there were no boughs, the fresh breeze,—“ just a catskin,” 
the sailors of that day called it,—made a pleasant whistle in 
the rigging, and the crimson pennon struggled out fitfully 
from the mizen-peak as if it was some gay tropical bird tied 
by a chain, 

But this is on deck, and gur business is below with the 
Saucy Jane’s only passenger, Sir Roger Wildfire, a gentle- 
man of rank and fortune, on secret service at present, and 
now in St. George’s Channel, half-way between France and 
England. He has been up an hour already, and has been 
employing his time in several ways. First, in looking 
through the great cabin-window, and watching the chalk 
cliffs of Dover rising against the blue horizon like the silver 
walls of some enchanted city. Secondly, in looking out 
and listening to the plash and rush of the water, as long 
lines of foam fall back into the ship’s wake. Thirdly, in 
fumbling the last French song he had heard at court upon 
a battered and worm-eaten guitar which he had found in a 
locker buried under a pile of dusty charts and torn books of 
signals. As the music he extracted was not Orphean, and it 
was evident the instrument was not strung “ with bright 
Apollo’s hair,” Sir Roger had just flung it with a curse into 
a corner, and was now sipping, with many yawns and a 
rather qualmish face, for the night had been rough, a cup of 
chocolate. He then opened a valise, and extracted with 
much care a parcel, which, when unpapered, proved to be a 
small square casket, covered with black velvet, and studded 
with a gold border of ornaments resembling the letter §. 
Lifting the lid, he drew out a legal-looking paper, from which 
hung several seals, and attentively perused it, stopping be- 
tween every line as if weighing each word. Absorbed in 





] 


this, he did not mark the sound of an approaching boat ; and 


not proud of the connection, and, in fact, rather ashamed of | if he heard a speaking-trumpet hailing the Saucy Jane, he 
it; therefore pack up that old church Bible and a bundle of | probably, with the ignorance of a landsman, supposed it to 


worm-medicines, and tramp off to Newgate. Having now 
found him safe and sound, you tramp back again, tell the 
butler you’ve been out botanising and lost your way, order 


” 
a posset, and go to bed. 


be the captain giving some important order. The boom of 
a cannon just over his head, a clamour of shouts, and the 
sounds of trampling feet, attracting at last his attention, he 
put his hand to a small bell to summon the captain. 
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At that moment the captain pushed open the door, and 
hastily entered. He was without his hat, his falling band 
was torn, and stained by several drops of blood; but Wild- 
fire did not observe any wound, though he saw he held his 
hand tightly to his left arm. “Pirates!” was the only word 
he uttered, speaking faintly with a moan. 

“ Adzooks!” cried Wildfire, alarmed, but still fashionably 
cool. “Captain, oblige me by handing me my peruke from 
that peg over your head. Thankee. By this light, I must 
hide. I wouldn’t for a thousand jacobs have’ these de- 
spatches taken. You Jew of Malta, don’t turn chicken, but 
stow me (I think that’s the word) in your biscuit-locker.” 

“That's the first place the villains rummage.” 

“In the powder-magazine, then: they'll never look there ; 
and I can amuse myself with a pipe of Trinidado till they’re 
gone.” 

‘Why you'd be blown up, Sir Roger, before I could 
count six.” 

“ Egad, so I would; I never thought of that. Well, any 
where; and if they ask for me (but they won't ask for me), 
say I’m dying in my hammock of the plague—call it the 
Black Death; it’ll frighten ’em; or—” 

‘Lor’ love ye, Sir Roger, avast with all that; these fel- 
lows will search the very ballast before they go; and curse 
me, for all I know, perhaps shave us both without a razor.” 

“The Mahommedans!” said Wildfire, carefully cramming 
the paper into the box, locking it. Then unscrewing the 
round knob of his sword-hilt, he thrust the small silver key 
into the handle of his rapier, which seemed made tubular 
for such purposes. After this, with the utmost coolness, he 
drew a letter from a secret pocket in his broad richly-laced 
sword-belt, and slipped it under his voluminous wig, re-ad- 
justing it with much care in a cabin-glass. 

While he was still doing this, the noise of some one with 
a wooden leg stumping down the cabin-stairs was heard; 
and the next moment a truculent red-faced fellow, with a 
patch of black taffety over one eye, and a wooden leg, swag- 
gered into the cabin, stroking a huge pair of red mous- 
tachoes that curled up to his small pig-like eyes, that seemed 
literally choked by the multitude of wrinkles with which 
years of villany and cunning had pleated his face. He held 
a broad sabre in one hand; while from a belt, fastened with 
a huge bunch of blue ribbons, hung four pairs of pistols. He 
hardly gave the captain or Wildfire a look; but slashing a 
piece of wood about a foot long off the table with a blow of 
his sword, seated himself across one of the great guns, and 
fired off a pistol as a signal for help. 

In a moment two bearded sailors, brown and swarthy, 
and wearing voluminous white shirts and wide Panama 
hats, flung themselves into the cabin. 

“What's this footy little wash-tub loaded with?” 

“She carries a cargo of claret, as a present from Louis the 
Great (so the ship’s papers call him) to the King of England.” 

“T’ll save him one debauch at least. Bring some punch 
for me and these gentlemen; and harkee, Jack Bolton, if I 
hear you again calling that d—d Mounseer Louis the Great, 
ship’s papers or no ship’s papers, I'll cleave you to the 
brisket ; and you know what old Timbertoe’s word is, and 
so do the Spaniards, d—’em, and the Indians too, for like of 
that.” And as he said this, the rough-fingered villain looked 
down his sword, and observing a wet patch of blood half- 
way down the blade, deliberately wiped it on Wildfire’s wig. 

Wildfire’s coolness forsook him. He leapt on his feet, 
and drawing his sword, was about to run the insolent ruf- 
fian through the body, when he felt his arm seized, and 
looking behind observed that four sailors stood at his back, 
and two behind his friend the captain of the Saucy Jane. 

“ Now look-ee here,” said the pirate, grinning and show- 
ing his teeth; “I forgive-ee this ‘ere time, because 
what we may call a lubber, and unused to these 
by G— if you touch your fox again, I'll whip off both your 
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bowl that had now been brought in, he bade Wildfire and 
the captain both drink; for care killed a cat, and it was the 
fortune of war, reminding them that they were fortunate in 
falling *to gentlemen’s hands, and gentlemen who knew 
what breeding was, and who were judges of claret. 

Then, observing that these trite maxims of piratical philo- 
sophy neither abated the white heat of Wildfire’s rage, or 
the despair of the captain, he cursed them both for a set of 
downhearted fools, and finished the bow] himself. 

At a shout of the commodore, “ Bring ’em up!” the “ gen- 
tleman of fortune,”—as he called himself, pirate being a vul- 
gar word,—stumped up-stairs, desiring his men to bring the 
prisoners, and firing off a pistol to announce that he was 
coming. 

An extraordinary scene met Wildfire’s eye when he as- 
cended upon deck, On the quarter-deck stood the pirate- 
commodore,—a short burly man, of proud bearing, and speak- 
ing with a Welsh accent. His eyes were large and fierce; his 
mouth thick and sensual, and turned up at the corners with 
a mixture of ferocity and cunning. A thick roll of double- 
chin was half hid by a rich lace cravat that fell in ample 
folds over a splendid Spanish dress of crimson brocade. His 
hose were of crimson velvet, and his shoes were tied with 
broad bows of crimson ribbon. In his hat was a feather, 
also of crimson. He wore no wig, but his own dark brown 
hair, thick and coarse, fell upon his shoulders. Round 
his neck hung a gold chain of great size, with a diamond 
cross at one end. He held a drawn sabre in one hand, and 
courteously beckoned Wildfire to advance. The sailors of 
the Saucy Jane lay bound in heaps, watching the game 
with true sailor’s indifference; for curiosity had already 
got the better of fear. Even in his anxicty, Wildfire could 
not help smiling to see his valet, Millefleur, pale and shak- 
ing, in the hands ofa dozen blacks, some of whom held pikes 
in their hands, and others muskets. The majority of the 
pirate-sailors were busy tapping a pile of claret casks and 
ladling out the liquor with cans and cups. A few, more 
richly dressed, were lying on rolls of the finest linen, evi- 
dently the produce of some recent plunder; and two others 
were “nicking” some brandy-bottles by knocking off the 
necks with the blow of a cutlass, a process that broke about 
one in three. All the pirates, Wildfire observed, were brown 
as gipsies, and seemed tanned by tropical sun. 

The commodore, employed in reading the ship’s papers, 
did not for a moment or two address a word to the prisoners, 
or even lift his eyes to look at them. A select guard,—con- 
sisting of the boatswain, conspicuous by his silver whistle; 
the gunner, holding a roll of lighted match still in his hand; 
and the quartermaster, the leader of the boarders,—were 
peering over their commander’s shoulder with looks of ad- 
miration at the learning with which “he spelled out the 
conjuring books.” The gunner broke the silence by coming 
up, with much apparent friendliness, and asking Wildfire, 
“ What it was o'clock?’ With a low bow, that gentleman 
presented him with a large gold watch set with diamonds, 
hoping he would keep it “as a small memento of their meet- 
ing.” The brutal wretch replied, “ It'll make a cursed good 
football ;” and throwing it on the deck, skimmed it with his 
foot into the sea. 

At the roar of laughter from the sailors who witnessed 
this achievement, the commodore looked sternly up, and his 
eye falling at once with a pounce upon the offender, he drew 
a pistol from his belt, and fired. The gunner fell bleeding 
on the deck, shot through the shoulder. A murmur of dis 
approbation ran round amongst the crew. 

“He broke our third article, which is, ‘Never to 
prisoners when quarter has once been given,’” said the 
modore. “I’ve broken his should ry ai 
same, by the pody of St. Tafid! if he had been one of the 1 
lords in the ship.” 
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The commodore was an old } ur » I 
pistol-proof; and the murmurers grew lly 
loaded his pistol again, as if insti vely, and slipped it 
into his embroidered belt 
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“ Sir Roger Wildfire,” said the pirate, turning to the pri- 
soners, having first taken up the gunner’s lighted match 
that lay smoking at his feet, setting fire to a pile of papers, 
and bowing till his red feather swept the deck, “ your ser- 
vant ; Captain Henderson, your slave. You, I believe,” turn- 
ing to Wildfire’s companion, “ are captain of the schooner 
Saucy Jane, and formerly lieutenant in Monk’s Cold- 
streams.” 

“Tam,” said Henderson, bowing and watching with a 
ruecful side-glance the fire smouldering through his ship’s 
papers. 

“ Never mind those musty papers. Carajo, you seem as 
fond of them as if they were your first love-letters. You 
shall have half a dozen ship’s papers, if that’s any use. And 
you,” turning to Wildfire, and offering him a rich gold 
snuffbox, the lid of which sparkled with diamonds, “ are 
Sir Roger Wildfire, of Flamington, in the county of Cheshire. 
My name’s Morgan—Captain Henry Morgan. I was born 
not thirty miles from Carnarvon. But that’s neither here 
nor there. You are, I believe, the bearer of a present from 
the French king to Charles of Whitehall. Believing it un- 
patriotic in his gracious majesty to turn his back on honest 
English ale, and to poison himself with sour French vinegar, 
I shall, with the approval of these gentlemen, confiscate the 
whole of the cargo.” 

A buzz of approval rang round at the truly English sen- 
timent, no one appearing alive to the want of morality that 
was its inherent defect. 

“From the confession of Millefleur, your valet, who ap- 
pears to have hardly yet got his sea-legs, nor well to know 
an anchor from a marline-spike, it appears that you are 
bearer of secret and very important despatches to the presi- 
dent of some secret club—the Calves’-Head Club, in Crane 
Court, Chancery Lane.” 

“Tt was all false, admiral,” cried Millefleur, struggling 
with the negroes who held him, and holding a pouncet-box 
affectedly to his nose to destroy the odour of the African 
men and brothers. ‘It was all false, and produced by fear ; 
you would have something.” 

Millefleur’s fear of his master, it should be observed, had 
now overcome his fear of the pirate, particularly as Sir Ro- 
ger, much to the admiration of the sailors, was carelessly 
combing his wig, just as he would have done in the Ring at 
the Park, or in the Fop’s Corner at the Duke’s Theatre; and 
one glance of his eye, implying reduction of wages and the 
loss of many perquisites, had been too much for Millefleur’s 
feeble nature. 

“Here is conflicting evidence,” said the commodore. 
“We must try what a sweating will do; this foppettee 
secms as if he needed exercise.” 

“ A ring there, a ring,” cried the pirates, some running 
to the arms-chest, and others to the cabin to get candles, 
more from habit than use; for this punishment was gene- 
rally practised at night, and after a debauch. 

Wildfire, who had heard of a pirate’s “ sweating,” de- 
termined, as a warning for his cowardly valet, to allow it at 
least to begin. 

In five minutes, twenty sailors, armed with knives, forks, 
compasses, tucks, and pikes, had formed a ring round the 
mainmast, lighted candles being stuck in the deck, within 
the ring, at intervals of about a foot. The musicians were 
then called; and, to the lively dance-tune of “ Bobbing 
Joan,” Millefleur, half-dead with fright, was dragged, shriek- 
ing and clinging to every thing he passed, till he had en- 
tered the dreadful ring. In vain he implored for mercy, and 
looked all round for help. His master folded his arms, and 
looked on with a frown; while the admiral rubbed his hands, 
as pleased as a butcher at a bull-bait, his wide greasy counte- 
nance wearing a smile of perfect philanthropy. 

“Tt was all true—it was all true!” cried Millefleur, in- 
different to all his master’s frowns; “ by the brightness of 
heaven, it was all true, gentlemen !” 

The blacks chuckled with delight, and pushed out their 
pikes, as if already in anticipation probing a human body. 





The sailors shouted staves of Spanish and Cavalicr songs, 
and scraps of plays. 


** May I live till I see 
Old Noll on a tree, 
And many such as he!” 


roared one; while a second, with an affected whine of devo. 
tion, screamed, 


** When we sat down by Babylon, 
And on the willows hung 
Our harps, why then the pagans vile 
Had wished us to have sung.” 


“Caramba!” cried a third; “this is better fun than 
singeing the old Spaniard at Maracaibo, when we burnt his 
gray beard off, and gave him the strappado four times run- 
ning, till he showed us where he hid his pieces of eight.” 

“ Ay, ay, Jack,” said his companion, roaring with delight 
at the amiable reminiscence; “ or when we taught the fat 
friar how to swim on shore with two-hundredweight tied 
to his paunch.” , 

“The musicians are waiting for your honour to give the 
signal to strike up; for the decks are cleared, and the 
dancers ready.” 

Morgan waited a moment, as if tasting a pleasure in the 
delay; and then, with a stentorian voice, as if he was strain- 
ing to be heard above the roar of guns, called out, “ Scrapers, 
strike up!” 








THE NEST. 


I, 


Tue place was called The Nest, 
Because the birds love best 
To build in bowery and sequestered places ; 
And jasmines round it creep, 
And roses come and peep 
In at the windows, with their blushing faccs. 


And thus it was half hid, 
Verdure and bloom amid, 
And swallows had their nests beneath its eaves ; 
Its walls were hardly seen 
For the embowering green, 
With the birds twittering in among the leaves. 


And he, a stealthy look, 
Who with the roses took, 
Within the casement-curtain, fluttering white, 
If weary, longed to rest 
In such a dainty nest, 
So fresh and pure was all that met his sight ; 


Breathing of sweet repose, 
With scents of thyme and rose, 
From a wide china-basin filled with these, 
To visit which would cone, 
With their industrious hum 
Changing to scornful buzz, the wandering bees. 


Far richer sweets they found 
In their own garden ground ; 
Upon a gentle sunny bank it lay ; 
Long alleys, grassy green, 
Ran sloping down between 
The rows of apple-trees and borders gay. 


All simple sweets were there 
That load the summer air 
With perfume ; every blossom-bearing tree, 
Stocks of the richest bloom, 
Carnations’ spiced perfume, 
Sweet lavender, sweet-william, and sweet pea. 
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There too the scentless pea, 
Nigh her gay sister, she 
With beauty wanting worth, her worth contrasted, 
Her sweet fruit glistening green, 
The other's black and lean, 
Being sweet only while her blooming lasted. 


The vegetable race 
Were there with homely grace 
And honest plainness, needing no adorning : 
In coarsest garb arrayed, 
The cabbage there displayed 
The great dew-diamonds in her lap at morning. 


Around the garden-wall,— 
Laden with clusters small, 
And jewel bright,—the viny currants spread ; 
And myriad berries, full 
Of nectar sweet and cool, 
Hung their ripe globes of yellow, green, and red. 


One window of the Nest, 
Higher than all the rest, 
Yet cased amid the jasmine’s thick dark green, 
This bright and bounteous store 
Of bloom and fruitage o’er, 
From its perched nook, looked wide o’er all the scene. 


II. 


One day a stranger came,— 
Whom the kind pleasant dame 
Saw lingering, and had bidden in to rest,— 
Saying he longed to meet 
With such a fair retreat : 
He sought and found a lodging in the Nest. 


Over the stranger’s head 
The days of summer sped, 
Till shook the ripe ears at the reaping-hooks ; 
In what was called the bower, 
Through many a sunny hour, 
Ile sat with studious brow among his books. 


The bower was seated round, 
Leaf-clad, and woodbine-crowned, 
And there a little maid his supper brought ; 
For him would berries pull 
An osier-basket full, 
And every way to serve the stranger sought. 


“She is a lovely child,” 
He thought, when first she smiled ; 
“A beauty somewhat rare ’mong country-girls. 
When her faint smile full beamed, 
What gem-like lustre gleamed 
From her brown eyes, and teeth like glancing pearls!” 


And sometimes he would trace 
The paths about the place ; 
But if beyond his ken he wished to stray, 
The matron he would ask— 
If free from household task— 
‘Lo tet her little daughter point the way. 


So these unequal two 
Into companions grew. 
At first she kept a silence grave and shy ; 
At length with eager talk 
She would beguile the walk, 
Till all her thoughts unlocked before him lie. 


One day her light foot slipped, 
As by his side she tripped, 
And with a smile he caught her rosy hand ; 
And as in his it lay, 
He kept it all the way, 
Till at the garden-gate again they stand. 





Then half in idle jest, 
Half of the thought possest, 
“ My little sweetheart, pretty Anne,” said he, 
“ Will you be sad at heart 
When you and I must part, 
Or would you come, my pretty one, with me ?” 


Her innocent clear eyes 
Lifting, she thus replies : 
“ Yes, if my mother had another child.” 
And as they looked at him, 
The eyes began to swim, 
And something smote him strangely though he smiled. 


“ And so love’s doubtful boon 
Comes to this heart so soon, 
This pure young heart, unconscious of its spell. 
O thou who love dost hold 
Dearer than fame or gold, 
Thou hast found one true heart to love thee well.” 


'T was thus, in tender mood, 
He thought. At last he stood 
Upon the threshold: they were parting then. 
And so he went away 
One tearful autumn day, 
Saying, “ With summer I will come again.” 


Ill, 


And after he was gone, 
The stream of life flowed on. 
Whether our hearts are full of grief or gladness, 
Life’s river, day by day, 
Is lapsing still away, 
Dancing in joy, or stealing on in sadness. 


While from his favourite spot, 
By little Anne was brought, 
One day, a book which he had left behind ; 
And with each glowing page 
Of the great poct-sage 
Opened to her the wondrous world of mind. 


When through the wintry vale 
The wind would shriek and wail, 
Scattering with frantic breath the falling snows, 
And up the garden-path 
Come sweeping in his wrath, 
And from their shelter tear the clinging boughs, 


The mother and the sire, 
Silent beside the fire, 
Would listen to the howling winter night ; 
While little Anne would sit, 
And by the hearth-flame lit 
Pore o’er each page with ever new delight. 


Then disappeared the snow, 
And mild winds whispered low 
Of spring, until the buds peeped from the bowers, 
And finding spring was there, 
surst laughing on the air, 
And beckoned to the blossoms and the flowers 


She watched the buds appear, 
And thought his coming near ; 
Like tidings brought the apple-blush to her: 
The walls were in a flame 
Of roses when he came,— 
And thus she kept a flowery calendar. 


At last the roses blew, 
The starry jasmines too,— 
How long the roses lingered on the walls !— 
The summer fruits were gone, 
The ruddy apple shone,— 
The garden fades—the latest apple falls! 
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And thus the time was spent ; 
The seasons came and went, 
And came and went in sunshine and in rain ; 
But he returnad not, 
And almost was forgot, 
Who with the summer was to come again. 


IV. 


When all within the Nest 
Were laid in quiet rest, 
And sjlent slept the birds beneath the eaves ; 
When in the beamy light 
Of the soft starry night 
Shone the small window up among the leaves,— 


There, with a cheek grown pale, 
Looking adown the vale 
To where the swimming moon shone on the stream,— 
Whose murmur, ever near, 
Seemed whispering in her ear,— 
A maiden wept o’er her dissolving dream. 


And as her youth went by, 
With many a tender sigh, 
Came to sweet Anne more than one rustic lover ; 
Who as they turned away. 
From her cold looks would say, 
That she was proud, and looked for one above her. 


One stedfast heart there was 
Which drew not back because 
Unanswered were the silent prayers it made, 
But still loved on, nor thought, 
Though love by love is bought, 
Yo give in love but what of love was paid. 


Till by a smile made bold, 
This heart its secret told, 
"Twas only, “ Anne, O Anne, I love you so!” 
No other speech would come, 
Leaving the poor heart dumb, 
Till tears, more eloquent, began to flow. 


And Anne’s dear loving eyes 
Did quickly sympathise 
With his, and wept in pitying tenderness, 
As if she knew the pain 
It is to love in vain, 
And thus these hearts were knit in one distress. 


Vv. 
“* And so once more I rest, 
In this most peaceful Nest, 
Where I have longed to come from year to year, 
Leaving behind awhile 
The world and its turmoil— 
The dust of the great conflict falls not here. 


“Each thing hath kept its place, 
Wearing the same bright face, 
That dish the selfsame roses seem to fill ; 
All else is undisturbed, 
As Time his steeds had curbed— 
It feels as if the rushing world stood still. 


“As yet I have not been 
To the old bower, nor seen 
The little girl who lost her heart to me: 
She was a pretty thing, 
A fresh young bud of spring; 
I marvel if as fair the flower will be. 


“ Most likely she has grown 
A country lass full blown, 
With bright sun-ripened cheeks, and rough red arms; 
Not the most slender shape, 
A smile grown to a gape— 
What rustic lovers deem unrivalled charms.” 


Just then our injured Anne, 
With tripping step began 

To bear her basket up the garden-walk ; 
And thus she came in sight, 
Beneath her burden light, 

Bending as fair as lily on its stalk. 


The matron of the nest, 
To growing years confest, 
And on her daughter laid the household care 
To see the laden cart 
At early morn depart, 
Crowned with the nosegays she had ordered fair. 


A beauty most refined,— 
The growth of heart and mind, 
Mixed with the gloss and hue of sparkling health,— 
Glowed in her face, as he 
Who held this reverie 
Owned as her drawing near he watched by stealth. 


When first she met his eyes, 

Fixed with a stern surprise 
Upon her, as she sat a matron mild, 

A little paler grew 

Ifer cheek, and then she drew 
Closer unto her breast the nestling child. 


And when the throb was past— 
He knew it was the last— 
She rose, and welcomed back the stranger guest, 
Where with a sober grace 
She helds her sacred place, 
‘lie mother dove, who broodeth o’er this Nest. 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


SETTER WED OVER THE Mixon THAN OVER THE Moor.—-The 

mixon is the heap of manure in the farm-yard. The proverb 
means, that it is better not to go far from home in search 
of a wife: advice as old as the Greek poet Hesiod, who has a 
line to this effect— Marry, in preference to all others, one 
who lives near you.” But a more specific meaning has been 
ascribed to the English proverb by Fuller, and after him by 
Ray and Disraeli. They explain it as a maxim peculiar to 
Cheshire, and intended to dissuade candidates for matrimony 
from taking the road to London, which lies over the moor- 
land of Staffordshire. “This local proverb,” says Disraeli, 
“ig a curious instance of provincial pride, perhaps of wis- 
dom, to induce the gentry of that county to form intermar- 
riages, to prolong their own ancient families, and perpetuate 
ancient friendships between them.” This is a mistake, for 
the proverb is not peculiar to Cheshire or to any part of 
England. Scotland has it in this shape, “ Better woo o’er 
midden nor o’er moss ;” and in Germany they say, “ Marry 
over the mixon, and you will know who and what she is,” 
—THleirathe iiber den Mist, so weist der wer sie ist. The same 
principle is expressed in different forms in other languages, 
e.g. “Get yourself a wife and a nag in your own neighbour- 
hood” (Italian),—Moglie e ronzino pigliali dal vicino. “ He 
that goes far to marry will be deceived, or goes to deceive” 
‘Spanish),— Quien lejos se va a casar, o va enganado o va & 
enganar. 
A Spur 1x THE Heap 1s wortu two 1n THE Heer. “A 
fou [tipsy] man and a hungry horse mak gud speed hame.”— 
When Sheridan visited the Highlands, he one day proposed 
a toast to “The best road-maker in Scotland—Athol brose.” 
The beverage thus honoured is a mixture of honey and 
whisky ; and on the evening of the day when Sheridan first 
made acquaintance with it, he retraced with perfect intre- 
pidity a terrific méuntain-road which had appalled him in 
the morning. He found, as the French say, “ After good 
wine, good horse,” —Aprés bon vin, bon cheral. 





W. K. Ketry. 
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IMPERIAL INTERVIEWS. 


ALexanver II. of Russia, whose meeting with Napoleon IIT. 
of France is one of the most conspicuous high-life events 
of the day, is a very robust and handsome cavalier, who ex- 
cels in certain bodily exercises. Consequently he passes for 
one of the first swordsmen in his whole empire. This ac- 
complishment he possesses in common with his namesake 
and uncle Alexander, who also was very proud of his skill 
in fencing. 

The Comte de Bondy, who was afterwards Préfet de la 
Seine, which is equivalent to being permanent Lord Mayor 
of Paris, had accompanied the first Napoleon to Tilsit in the 
capacity of chamberlaine. As part of the entertainments 
there, Alexander had organised a succession of matches of 
various kinds of fence ; and the Comte de Bondy, who passed 
for an able hand,—and who really was one,—was invit 
to take part in them. He had the honour of fencing with 
Alexander himself. 

“Above all things, Bondy,” Napoleon charged him, 
“take all the pains you can to let him hit you.” 

“QO, sire,” the comte replied, “I had no need of a hint 
to that effect.” 

The match began; the comte was hit, and hit again, 
and nothing but hit. He was not engaged in a fencing- 
match, but in a match of politeness. Meanwhile these 
taps of the foil one after another in the middle of the chest 
made the blood rush to his head. For the fifth time the foil 
struck him; but on this occasion the parry and thrust were 
so quick and successful, followed by hits of such rapidity, 
falling like hail on the bosom of the czar, that it was impos- 
sible to make any mistake about the matter: Every body 
plainly comprehended that in the outset the courtier had 
restrained the swordsman; but that afterwards the swords- 
man had mastered the courtier. Alexander saw at once 
how the case stood, laughing all the while with the best 
grace in the world. 

In reality, the Comte de Bondy had a lightness, a bril- 
liancy, an inevitable certainty of fence, which gained for 
him the reputation of being the best fencer in France. One 
day, at the Hotel de Ville, during the second occupation of 
Paris, a young Prussian officer was blustering loudly and 
insulting every body because his general had been refused 
the exercise of some privilege which he claimed. M. de 
Bondy, at that time Préfet de la Seine, attracted by the 
disturbance, entered the room where the young bully was 
hectoring, and rebuked him with a few rather pointed ob- 
servations. 

“Who are you, to presume to talk to me in this way ?” 
asked the officer. J 

“Tam aman who knows your general, and who is cer- 
tain that he never gave you either the right or the example 
to behave impertinently.” 

“JT ask again, who are you, to dare to talk to me thus ?” 
shouted the officer, in a perfect fury. 

M. de Bondy replied in a very low voice and in very soft 
tones, drawing near to a window, “ Here, in this room, mon- 
sieur, Tam the Préfet de la Seine: but there, in the gar- 
den, under those trees, if you will have the goodness to fol- 
low me, I shall ouly be the Comte de Bondy.” 

At that terrible name the ' 
off his cap, which he h 


officer turned very red, took 
had hitherto kept on his head, made 


© = c t s | 7° 
a low bow, and left the room without taking anv further 
trouble about the subject which he had come to advocate. 
E. S. D. 
CHAFFINCH MATCHES. 
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ready to acknowledge what is good and praiseworthy, we 
may claim the right to express our disapprobation when we 
find our neighbours given to pursuits respecting whose cha- 
racter there can be but one opinion. Now men’s minds 
may be divided on many questions; but surely no one will 
be found to justify cruelty to poor, little, harmless, pretty 
birds. In travelling towards the Belgian frontier, you ob- 
serve hung out from every window, against every wall, in 
every nook and corner, little cages cach containing a single 
chaffinch, which almost unceasingly utters the peculiar me- 
lodic phrase that hardly can be termed their song. There 
is a French saying, “ As gay as a chaflinch’—the Belgian 
chaffinches are very sad ; their monotonous chant is one of 
the most melancholy things to listen to that I know of. The 
cages are so small, that they are to the bird confined within 
them what cells and dungeons are to human prisoners, ex- 
cept that they admit aif and sunshine. To the bird, light 
or no light is & matter Of indifference ; in a larger cage it 
would only lose itself; and have a difficulty in finding its 
food and drink : for, on remarking the want of the sprightly 
presence which is the chief attraction of all chaflinch beaux, 
you look eloser to aseertain the cause, and behold, instead 
of sparkling eyes, two hideous, protruding, black, and sight- 
less globes. 
sale throughout Belgiam as poultry, vegetables, or butchers’ 
meat; you cannot go to market at Brussels without your 
eyes being offended and your heart grieved by multitudes 
of blind chaffinches awaiting purchasers. 

This statement may sound incredible (and I am glad that 
it should sound incredible) to many of my readers. An 
illustrative fact will relieve me from the charge of sayin 
the thing that is not. A newspaper of the 
Eetho de la Lys—records what took place no longer ago 1 
the month of May last. The names of the towns and vil- 
lages are real and actual. Some of them lie on the French 
side of the frontier, others on the Belgian; all belong to the 
old nationality of Flanders, speaking a common mother- 
tongue, which is not French. 

The Blind-Chaffinch Societies of Bergues, Steenvoorde, 
Arnéke, Ekelsbéke, Hondschoote, Wormhout, Nordpeene, and 
Robrouck, met at the latter place, on the invitation of the 
Society there, on Sunday. the 17th of May. On Saturday 
evening the public-houses, full of lodgers, resow 
joyous Flemish songs composed by the rhymesters of the 
neighbourhood in honour of the chaflinches which have 
come off victorious in numerous contests. 

The match took place at forty-five minutes pa 
the morning, in a meadow opposite the square, where the 
necessary arrangements had been made by Robrouck 
Society, and concluded at forty-five minutes past six. The 
result was as follows: 

The Robrouck Society reckoned 2622 chants from their 
birds; the Ekelsbéke, 2412; the Bergues, 2026; the Arnéke, 
1967; the Hondschoote, 1966; the Nordpeene, 1747 
Wormhout, 1430; the Steenvoorde, 132 

The silver bird of honour, whic! 
the due of the Robrouck Society, 
test, was ceded by them to the Ekelsbéke Society. To con- 
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clude all, after the distribution of prizes and medals, th 
customary libations were duly observed, and thy ci . 


retired a little before noon. More than eight hundred per- 
sons, assembled from the neighbouring parishes, were pre- 


sent at this brilliant contest. The bird which gave the 
createst number of chants is the No. 2 belonging to the 
Ekelsbtke Society. It performed as 1 y hun- 
dred and fifty chants. 

The above affords plenty of subject for comment. The 
early hour of meeting; the place, a gr May 1 
the mixture of drinking with devotion (for, 1 
chaffinch exhibitors probably went to 1 : | vespers that 
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into my mouth, and the 
smell of their multifumiga- 
ting pipes into my nostrils. 
I can see the distinctive 
badges of their respective 
societies, in the shape of a 
feather in their hat, a ro- 
sette in their button-hole, 
or a gaudy sash around their 
waist. Harmless vanities 
are those; innate propen- 
sities to which the braves 
Belges are addicted as in- 
corrigibly as, I fear, they 
are to chaffinch-blinding. 
They do not seem to under- 
stand the barbarity they 
thus commit. It would be 
good could they peruse, in 
some able translation, the 
interesting writings of Shir- 
ley Hibberd and William 
Kidd, to awaken in their 
minds some sympathy with 
the feathered world, and 
the inferior creation in ge- 
neral, as beings that can 
feel as well as utter seven 
hundred and fifty chants 
per hour. I will make but 
a single observation. Bel- 
gium is perhaps the coun- 
try in Europe which most 
abounds with persons call- 
ing themselves religious ; 
it would be edifying to find 
them exerting their potent 
and wide-spread influence 
in putting down, not the pursuit of secular science, but the 
shocking practice of chaffinch-blinding. E. 8. D. 








THE ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF OUR 
SUMMER SONGSTERS. 





TuereE are two seasons in our English year which possess 
peculiar charms for the lovers of Birds. The first is the 
near approach of Spring, heralded by the budding of leaves ; 
the second is the end of Summer, when it is deepening into 
Autumn. At both these periods of the year, there is more 
than common interest in contemplating the movements of 
our little feathered visitors: we have to meet and greet 
them after a long (and sometimes perilous) journey, and we 
have to bid them adieu when they take their departure from 
us for a distant land. I am speaking now, more particu- 
larly, of our “birds of passage,”—those beautiful little cho- 
risters, whose sweet voices delight us (early and late) in 
our gardens and hedgerows for some six months, and then 
grow gradually silent. Beside these, we have a great va- 
riety of native songsters, also migratory, who shift their 
quarters in early Spring, and come to visit us in our more 
southron latitudes as a summer treat. Among the “ Birds 
of Passage’’ may be enumerated Nightingales, Blackcaps, 
Garden Warblers, Whitethroats, Babillards (or Chatterers), 
and Redstarts. These little fellows keep on arriving from 
the end of March until May, and finally quit us early in 
October, many of them taking their leave in September. 
Choosing some fine day, they drop down by easy stages until 
they reach Dover, or some similarly suitable spot, and cross 
the Channel at early dawn, on their way to some foreign clime, 
where they can rejoice under a bright and warm sky. 

To go forth to meet these little merry rogues day by day, 
on their return from Africa, is a great treat. True to their 
observed times, their visits can be safely calculated on. Nor 
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do they ever forget their old 
friends, in whose gardens 
they lived happily, and 
where they reared their lit- 
tle families in security. The 
Blackcap is now usually the 
first to arrive. Then the 
Nightingale. These are the 
heralds of Spring, and they 
are quickly joined by the 
Cuckoo. How merrily do 
they all usher her ladyship 
in! After the first week in 
April, the branches of the 
woods gradually become 
animated, dancing graceful- 
ly to the music of the mer- 
riest of merry throats. It 
requires a well-attuned ear 
tocatch the sound ofeach re- 
turning little friend’s voice. 
But he cannot deceive me. 
No! There he sits—I know 
his tricks!—beneath yon 
spray. I knowhis language, 
too; and he knows mine. 
And what a flood of song 
he improvises as the recog- 
nition becomes mutual! 
But now the trees are 
beginning to fade; flowers 
are becoming scarce; the 


and our little friends, who 
have paid us their summer 
visit, have sung their lays 
of love, have reared their 
families, and are about (col- 
lectively) to take their leave. For the last few weeks I have 
watched their movements narrowly. I have seen them in 
their assemblies debating the “ how,” the “ when,” and the 
“where” of their departure, and noted how anxiously they 
were devoting their time to the finishing of their children’s 
education. For weeks have the osiers on the river Thames 
been thronged with Swallows. Thousands upon thousands 
have roosted there, night after night, prior to their migra- 
tion. I once witnessed the departure of one of these fea- 
thered armies. It was on a lovely morning in Autumn, just 
at sunrise. It was a sight never to be forgotten. First a 
single bird mounted on the wing. He was the Director. 
At a given signal the whole body rose, literally darkening 
the air, which was filled with the deafening “ whirr !” of their 
multitudinous wings. 

Let me add, the affection of our little “ Birds of Passage” 
is very great. Although they do not generally resume their 
songs after moulting, yet do they frequently indulge their 
benefactors with a “ wee” song or two, sotto voce, ere taking 
their final leave. I have listened to the tiny voices of the deli- 
cate little creatures in my own garden to the very last, and have 
exchanged with them parting vows of enduring fondness. 

A few stragglers are alone left to us. These are merely 
tarrying to instruct their little families who were reared late 
in the season, and then they too will vanish. To supply 
their places, there will be a constancy of fresh arrivals. 
Already many of our Winter Birds are here. The little 
Wren, of course, is singing loudly and joyously. The Wag- 
tails too are as merry as merry can be. As for the Titmice, 
Robins, and Hedge-sparrows, we cannot—nor would we— 
keep them out of the house. 

The familiarities of these little creatures will render the 
departure of our ‘“‘Summer Visitors” more endurable; gladly, 
however, shall we once again welcome them back. A safe 
passage to them—going and returning! 

Wittraw Kipp. 
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THERE is something almost pathetic in the late re-appearance 
of Lorp Brovenam in connection with his old theme of Me- 
chanics’ Institutes. Half of an average lifetime has passed 
since these colleges for the working-classes were inaugurated. 
It is difficult now to recall how much was then hoped from 
the advent of the popular “schoolmaster,” and what advance 
in social culture and prosperity was expected from the gene- 
ral “ diffusion of useful knowledge.” 

The design of Mechanics’ Institutes was no doubt philan- 
thropic. At the beginning, whatever may have been the 
case subsequently, men of unquestioned ability joined the 
new crusade of science, and displayed its flag in every town 
of importance throughout the empire. Yet it is admitted 
on all hands that the issue of these exertions has been dis- 
couraging. The civic temples reared to the genius of know- 
ledge have been transferred to the votaries of amusement,— 








the lecture-hall has been converted into the concert-room, 
the professor of magic has drawn crowds where the geologist, 
the astronomer, and the chemist discoursed to empty benches; 
and, most disheartening fact of all, amongst the few 
rallied round the standard of popular education, the class 
for whom it was specially intended has been scantily repre- 
sented. The members of Mechanics’ Institutes have been 
the sons of professional men or tradesmen ; rarely have they 
been mechanics. Whatever interest displayed itself, has been 
chiefly shown by those who were previously educated. Little 
or none was inspired amongst the uninstructed many who 
were the first objects of solicitude. 

Although we may lament this frustration of a generous 
purpose, the failure itself is rife with suggestions that should 


who 


be turned to account. It may be questioned whether this 
grave error have not lain at the basis of the whole design, 
that too much stress has been thrown upon the nature : of 


the phenomena to be studied, and too little 
of the student. 
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rip i this error to exist, it 1s one 


especially fatal when viewed in its bearings on the class 
which lives—and barely vie —by its daily labour. Know- 
ledge which has a dire iy practi sal result (knowledge, i r 
instance, which enlightens the artisan in that particular 
vocation by which he subsists) would have! ippreciated 
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the slothiul and tue hoepeics t to if 
by all except the, slothful and, the. hepeless., But, to, the 
general details pfmeiance and th. air nt ete 
and having nojreference; to their, paxtioular, condition, it ,is 
certain that thie,sons of toil ,jhaye been for, the most spart 
indifferent; and, weerebhy no-means sure that the;fact is one 
either to be repeehersial or greatly tobe deplored. . ¢.y ¢}) 

Are we guilty @fitoo startling a, hereay phen We say that 
scientific lore, as,it jis commonly u pis, not the first 
mental requisite either to the operative ar totnpn i in general? 
There are of course‘exceptienal.cases,,in which the degire, to 
master the facts, ofexternal, nature amounts to a passion. 
But in most minds, there arg deeper interests than. those 
that belong to the; physical universe,—interests which must 
be developed and, gratified .befone. the latier.can, have,.a 
meaning. Man, ina word, must feel.and understand some- 
thing of his own being—its capacities for sympathy; heauty, 
and moral dignity—in ordeg to, find the} chammn,antly sipnifi, 

cance of the outer world. A’ bondman, though he dwell i in, a 

palace, will take little heed of its; architectural, grandeur, 
and will turn a dull eye upon.the stately;forms with which 
art may have enriched its galleries... But strike off, his 
fetters, prove to him that the mansion is his own ,inherit- 
ance, that the array of pictured formg, represents his awa 
ancestry, and you give him at once an impulse to explore 
and to appreciate, the glories of his dwelling. It-jis met 
otherwise with the mind and the universe. Toucli mian 
with those noble emotions that bind him to his kind, that 
reveal to him his duties, that disclose to him a.superintend; 
ing Beneficence and a destiny beyond the limits ef time,.and 
all the facts of nature at once acquire an interest ; ,becanse 
in their several forms of being they are so many illustrations 
of the law which presides over his own... The,eye sees be- 
cause the heart beats..,,He. discovers, not by, theory; but by 
sympathy, that the squnce.of his. being. is also that, of nature. 
He becomes kin with, at, aud. flevelops dris |humanity while 
searching into ithe mysteries of the matenial, world. 

Now we thijnk;that sin, the training ofthe, emotions and 
of the more spinitual faculties; Mechanics’; Institutes have 
been greatly deficient. ‘The orude.digt:of facts has been 
plentifully offered; but the appetite; that .could relish this 
fare has not been,rqused,, pCut-and dried statistics jrelating 
to particular seieneas, haye been, abundané ;ybut.these scix 
ences themsel¥esiave not heea, unfolded,as wholes, far. less 
has material knew ledge, been, connected with the, affections 
through the seuseofbeauty, or with the reason through the 
sense of moral design. 

We are neither surprised, then, nor italia alarmed, to 
find that in the libraries of popular institutions novels— 
and such biographies and tales of adventure as resemble 
novels—have been in far greater request than works of 
scientific detail. The first want of mechanics, or others en- 
gaged during the day in the business of bread-winning, is 
the chance of escaping to those human interests without 
which man were no better than a machine. Good novels, 
at all events, teach him something of his fellow-men. He 
finds there a picture of that world in which he dwells; but 
of which, save for such pages, he might know only the most 
sordid fragments. He finds there the record of those aims, 
joys, and trials which belong to himself as man; gets an in- 
sight into his own condition, and a sympathy with that of 
others. On this subject of novels, perhaps, as much well- 
meant, but pernicious, nonsense has been talked as upon 
any topic extant. Under the misnomer “ works of fiction,” 
it has been foolishly assumed that the readers of such lite- 
rature never come into contact with truths; whereas the 
very quality by which this kind of literature interests hu- 
man nature is, that it embodies the truths of human nature. 
There are, of course, baneful examples of imaginative litera- 
ture, as there are of philosophical literature; and this is an 
evil for which there is no remedy but that of judicious se- 
lection. But we scarcely believe that by true wholesome 
pictures of life any one has been disqualified for its duties 
who would otherwise have fulfilled them; while, on the 
other hand, we can conceive no better stimulus to daily toil 





than the « nity Of acquai ing onesel ¥ 
‘hat the deportndith acquainting, eneself.with those cha- 
racters, and events, which ¢ome, med to the heart and ima. 
gination ofthe reader. Of neh yi8 @tatysolely by such 
instrumentalities, that right, of life and duty are 
to be omlaplondP would hawe i in a dgademies a chair 
ef moral p hy, to. teach, the muses; of imagination, just 
ave jimagination cultivated tejteach the uses 
of ume onl fre who is, taught; to. anprebend Divine-Law 
in the universe will he, most likely to a end its beau- 
tigs,. pi mise. its, beauties its uses, Worship is the true 
basis hoth of. iinagination,and sciencesjand he who adores 
the Divine Love, that, framed the jrorkd, may be led to see 
even, a. dgisy, through, the eye of Burns, and to classify it 
through the eye of Lixnzvs. 
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THE TA LKING OAK. 
By W. MAW EGLEY. 

erp : T > 

Tae Sibject of this, picteres jis taken from Pasir son’ s popular 
and beautiful poem with;éhe same title ;;a work full of de- 
lineate fangy jand felicitaus),epithet,—of, the former even 
more so than is usuad waph.; the poet, remarkable as he is for 
that quality. A lover approaching a gianb oak in the park 
of his mistress’s family, apestrophises it,|to,ebtain news of 
the fair one; whereapomethe tree, ‘ftalljoak of summer 
chase,” in murmurous LORES , replies that.. she. had but lately 
come to the very spot, wpen)which he, stands, and playfully 
embracing its giant bole’a jher slender clasping arms, kissed 
the letters of her, name which he,had carved upon its bark. 
The period of the poemechosen by; the; axtigt,is the moment 
when the lady finds the garven letter$,ofhername, and de- 
lightedly recoguises thejhand ofliimy she loves. The picture 
was exhibited at the. British Institution in the early part of 
this year, and has singe,been purchased bythe Glasgow Art 
Union ; a society remarkable for the exgedlent taste and good 
judgment evinced im the chgige of dheinjengravings, and for 
the, attractiveness of their annual exhibition of paintings in 
London... ___ ars ee latent L. L. 
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iitc. EAT id BLACK BOX. 
THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 


A STORY OF THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT. 
By G. W. THORNBURY, Avrtuor or “ Art anp NATURE.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE RING. 


Tue moment the fiddlers drew their bows across their in- 
struments, the sailor that stood nearest to Millefleur gave 
him a gentle prick with the sharp point of a boarding-pike. 
With a shriek of rage and terror, Millefleur, bounded forward, 
his thin legs flying with supernatural swiftness round the 
ring, his protruding eyes vainly searching for an aperture, 
and resting only on laughing and pitiless faces. A rabbit in 
a net, a rat in a trap, a badger when he is driven into the 
baiting-pit, are faint types of Millefleur’s anxiety and horror. 
Now a poke with a pair of compasses sent him flying to the 
right; now a thrust of a bayonet, that never touched him, 
sent him racing to the left. Already his hat had fallen off, 
his coat flown open, his pouncet-box dropped, his band was 
torn off, and his silk stockings slipped about his heels. A 
more pitiable object of vexation aud despair and cowardice 
never drew laughter from a band of Indians. 

“Cannibals!” he screamed, “for the love of Mary let 
me go.” 

‘“He’s a Papist; make him dance a quicker step,” said 
the psalm-singer. 

But at that moment, when the hedge of porcupine-quills, 
as one fellow called them, was bristling more terribly than 
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ever, Millefleur, overcome by terror, fell in a swoon at the 
foot of the mast. 

A Cavalier sailor, thinking the swoon a sham, was about 
to wake him up with a touch from a pair of compasses, when 
Morgan, in whose ear Wildfire had been for some time whis- 

ering, cried “Stop!” with a voice of thunder. But the 
men were not willing to be so easily balked of their prey, 
and began to form again in a ring. 7 

“J swear by all that’s good and bad, if you don't stop, 
cried Morgan, “as sure as I burnt Panama, I'll send some of 
you to your own place.” 
~ At this threat the men fell slowly and reluctantly into 
groups, and lowered the points of their various weapons; 
while the gunner, who had been leaning upon one arm shout- 
ing approval, fell back exhausted, and cried for a surgeon, 
“for the bullet was burning his blood up.” Whilst three 
or four sailors were lowering the wounded man into a boat 
to take him into the pirate-vessel, The Englishman's Re- 
venge, that with black flag displayed was lying alongside, the 
pirate-cook, a greasy fellow, who was also the surgeon, was 
throwing a bucketful of claret over Millefleur to recover 
him. With a silly stare, he began to move, and his pale lips 
articulated, ‘Coming, sir.” 

Before the laugh that this excited had died away, and 
just as he was sitting up and staring at the laughing faces 
round him with the air of a man awakened from an unplea- 
sant dream, the boatswain, who, to judge from his only hav- 
ing one ear, had probably at some time or other suffered for 
his country’s good at « London pillory, picked the sufferer’s 
pocket of a gilt box, which proved to contain the scented 
powder with which the valet daily perfumed his master’s 
wig. Ina moment a dozen horny fingers were plunged into 
it, supposing it to be some peculiar sort of snuff. The valet 
had just strength enough left to feebly inform them of their 
mistake, and to beg them to remember that Sir Roger was 
nearly out of Marischal Powder, and there was no more to 
be got nearer than Paris. 

‘Dear gentlemen, we sha’n’t have enough for our wig for 
three days.” 

To this plaintive entreaty the quartermaster replied by 
throwing a handful of the powder in Millefleur’s eyes, and 
under cover of the cloud whipping out the watch and three 
dueatoons from his side-pocket,—a well-known pickpocket’s 
trick, received with great applause. 

The wooden-legged fellow, to express his sympathy with 
the blinded and spluttering sufferer, ordered another bowl 
of punch; and shouting out as a toast, “ Success to trade !’”’ 
meaning robbery in general, invited Millefleur to drink, 
borrowing Morgan’s gold cross to stir up the fragrant be- 
verage. 

With an expression of great disgust, Millefleur, who was 
a Roman Catholic, pushed the bow] from him. 

At this act of mutiny, the quartermaster, who had been 
shouting out, 

‘*TIt blew so hard, d’ye see, 


If you'll credit Ben and me, 
It blew away the wig of the gallant commo—dore,”’ 


stopped in the middle of the last word, and drawing out a 
pistol, pointed to the bowl, shouting, ‘That or this! Tom 
Rogers is steel to the backbone, and allows no man to flinch 
from his cup.” 

With a rueful face Millefleur seized the bowl and gulped 
down a spoonful, upon which the Ganymede who bore the 
nectar gave the bowl a heel forward that sent the valet 
backwards, the punch pouring over his face, and the bowl 
covering him up like an extinguisher. 

“Him in the common box, massa cap’n,” said a negro 
gunner’s-mate, deliberately stripping another sailor of a 


richly-laced French suit that he had taken from Wildfire’s | 


valise. “ Him all fair and ’bove board here.” 


“Leave him alone; we don’t sell such rigging as that at 
the mast. ‘Take this, you white lily; I don’t want your 
ticker as long as I’ve got the sun and the stars.” And 
80 saying, the quartermaster flung the black Millefleur’s 





watch. The black failing to catch it, it struck a spar, and 
the glass breaking, it fell on the deck. 

The black, fingering his pockets to see after a place big 
enough for such a rich prize, picked it up with as much 
caution as if it was a snake, and, with an extraordinary 
grimace, put it to his ear. In a moment he threw it down 
on the deck with a tremendous smash, as he might have 
done a scorpion. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Jupiter ?” 

“Yah! him stone-dead.” 

The watch had stopped. At this singular mistake,—for 
the black had always supposed a watch to be a living thing, 
or a powerful fetish shut up in a gold case,—the sailors burst 
out laughing; but one of them, who had perhaps been a 
watchmaker, instantly picked it up, and opening the works, 
touched the wheels, and setting them again in motion, held 
it to the Ashantee man’s ear. The black instantly fell down, 
and with clasped hands and prayers, mixed with wild ges- 
ticulations, prayed the great sleeping fetish to spare his life. 

At this moment Morgan came forward, and ordering a 
boy to beat the signal on the drum, and the trumpeters to 
sound, requested silence with the usual amount of noise 
with which such requests are generally accompanied. 

“ Gentlemen of fortune,” said Wildfire, stepping forward, 
“bear me witness, that I will rather be cut into pound- 
pieces than betray my trust. You, captain, have got his 
majesty’s wine and my ducatoons. To my clothes the sailors 
are welcome; but what good can a small black box be toa 
crew of pi—I mean, adventurers—gallant adventurers ?” 

“ It’s all one,” said Morgan, his face purpling with rage. 
“ Quartermaster, bring up that prisoner there, and try the 
‘question.’” 

In a moment Millefleur was dragged up by two brawny 
sailors, while two others twisted a looped cord round the 
butts of two pistols, and slipped the noose over his head. In 
another instant the torture would have begun, when Sir 
Roger, stepping forward, drew the box from a secret pocket, 
and handed it to Morgan. 

“It’s locked,” said Morgan, with a sneer; “and of course 
you’ve lost the key; but I carry a master-key ready for 
such emergencies.” He drew out a pistol, and bidding a 
sailor hold out the box at forty paces, blew open the lid as 
cleanly as if it had been done by a smith. He drew out 
the deed, and read with much interest the first two lines, 
then carefully rolled it up, and put it in his side-pocket. 
“A thing of no consequence,” he said, smiling; “ but we 
sometimes want parchment, and we can scrub out this 
writing. It’s twenty years since I saw the foggy old city,” 
he continued, turning to Wildfire, who stood silent and 
thoughtful, as if meditating some desperate enterprise, “ ard 
I scarcely know how things go on.” 

““Why, bless my heart,” chimed in the quartermaster, 
“didn’t you overhaul that paper ?”’ 

. “Tom Rogers, youclapa stopper on your jaw, or cospetto 
I'll shoot you like a dog,” said Morgan, griping his pistol 
with a scowl of rage at the interruption. “ When I left,” he 
continued, “old Noll ruled the roast, and every thing was 
as cheerful as Porto Bello in a sickly season. The church- 
bells rang from morning to night for prayers and exercises ; 
the old Cavaliers daren’t put their noses out of the tavern- 
doors—besides, half of them were in prison; there was no- 
thing heard but ‘My Lord Protector this,’ and ‘My Lord 
Protector that ;’ and there was always some fresh head to 
stare at on Temple Bar or London Bridge. It was the fashion 
then to turn up the whites of your eyes when you called for 
a bottle of sack, and say grace an hour long after a stale 
herring; to talk through your nose, and read scraps of the 
Crumbs of Comfort and Salve for a Wounded Conscience to 
the gentlemen at the ordinary-dinner. Then at night, 
perings and pale faces and set teeth and bits of bread in 
the Alicant, with toasts of, ‘God send this crumb well down,” 
and ‘ The king shall enjoy his own again,’ and ‘ Stone walls 
do not a prison make,’ sung under breath and with faint 
voices. Curse the time: the very thought of it makes me 
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sick. Zounds, a week of it cured me; so away I made to 
Wapping, and shipped in the Spanish Bounty for the golden 
Indies.” 

“It’s as good as a play to hear the admiral talk,” said 
one sailor to another. 

“ As for plots, egad, it’s much the same now,” said Wild- 
fire, resuming his usual coolness. 

“So I'm told,” said Morgan, winking with one eye, and 
putting his tongue in his cheek as a signal for the sailors to 
Jaugh, which of course they did, although they did not see 
the joke. 

“The succession is now the great subject of discussion 
at the coffee-houses,”’ said Wildfire. “‘ The True Blues are for 
Papacy and the Duke of York, the Whigs for the Duke 
of Monmouth. The Green-Ribbon Club and the King’s- 
Head Club are in battle array; nothing else is talked of. 
The papers foam at the mouth, the pulpits ring with cries of 
Whig and Tory. The City, almost to a man, are for my 
Lord Shaftesbury, who rules them by a word.” 

“And his majesty?” said Morgan; for Millefleur had 
told him all this. 

“ Divides his gracious time between his dogs, his horses, 
and his mistresses; Whitehall, the ducks in St. James’s 
Park, and the game of mall, occupy his spare moments; and 
in a secondary degree, the present state of France and 
Spain.” 

' “Gentlemen,” said Morgan, turning to his crew, “I think 
we may now dismiss this gallant gentleman, and proceed 
you know where; for time runs on, and we ought to sight 
the Lizard before—” 

“ Dead men tell no tales,” said the quartermaster, look- 
ing to the priming of his pistol; “ and I say it’s clean 
against our tenth article to let a prisoner go when near an 
enemy’s port. D—, if we are trapped, if I don’t lay it to 
this womanish mercy.” 

“ Listen to him!” cried a handful of mutineers. 

“ Harkee, Tom Rogers,”’ said Morgan. ‘I’m captain, and 
I’ll be obeyed, or I'll know the reason why. You've got to 
lead the boarders, and see that the men stick to their guns, 
and there your work ends. I say these gentlemen shall go 
free; and diavolo, I'll shoot the first man down who lays a 
hand on them.” 

“The admiral’s right; hear the admiral!” shouted the 
fickle crew, preparing to carry off their plunder, and hustling 
the quartermaster, who slunk away, cursing in a low voice 
and darting poisonous glances at the prisoners. 

“Sir Roger Wildfire, I wish you a very good morning, a 
fair wind, and good weather; my compliments to his ma- 
jesty. Captain Henderson, save you. Trumpeters, sound 
up!” And with these words the pirate-admiral strode off to 
his boat, followed by all his crew in military order; the 
Ashantee man staying behind to beg Millefleur to take 
back his fetish, for it was too powerful for him. 

The next moment a thunder of cannon sounded in salute, 
and the vessels parted company. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TRUE PROTESTANTS. 


Ir was the sunset of a day at the latter end of June, and the 
rich light was burning in the western sky with a radiancy 
as if the golden doors that bar us from heaven had been for 
a moment thrown apart —a flood of molten gold, jetted up 
from some western volcano, whose fires seemed to flash here 
and there through the swimming radiancy spreading over 
London, that had but lately arisen from its ashes like a spirit, 
purified and radiant, from the black embers of the martyr. 
The western light, so full of ineffable splendour, was blazing 
like a second conflagration on a thousand windows, both of 
garret and palace, and weltered in such flakes of metallic 
lustre upon the Thames, that the old buccaneers at Wapping 
must have rubbed their eyes and fancied themselves an- 
chored safe in the El Dorado of their life-long dreams. But 
earth-worn men, returning from their labours, turned their 





eyes upon the pavement, and cared not for such every-day 
wonders; a thousand watermen drove their oars through 
the glittering water, and thought only of the fare. 

Nor is it the property of such materialised minds alone 
to despise transitory pageants like this; for in its full lustre 
the light passed into the rooms of a palace in Aldersgate 
Street,—a nobleman’s mansion of the Palladian style of archi- 
tecture, rich with wreaths and dancing boys, Ionic pillars, 
and sculptured pediments, the design of Inigo Jones himself, 
if we may trust to the traces of his evident manner. At the 
window of a magnificent room, hung with embroidered 
yellow satin that gleamed like burnished metal in the in- 
nocuous flame of the sun, sat Lord Shaftesbury, the ambi- 
tious ruler of the turbulent Protestant democracy of London; 
the most powerful titled demagogue that perhaps England 
has ever known, careless of it all. 

John Ashley Cooper, otherwise Lord Shaftesbury, was 
at this time in about the fifty-sixth year of his age. His 
early excesses, and the infirm health produced by a fall from 
his carriage at Breda, when arranging the return of Charles, 
had made him prematurely old. His hair, long since gray, 
was, however, hidden bya richly curled wig of dark brown 
hair that streamed down almost to his shoulders, and some- 
what concealed the inroads of time. But for a certain hol- 
lowness of cheek and eye, Shaftesbury would have been 
still handsome; his features were bold and in harmony, his 
mouth firm, but contracted by habitual craft, his chin 
strongly cast and well set. His restless and eager eye be- 
trayed through all the caution of the diplomatist the fierce 
and hungry ambition of the man. Nothing of what his 
enemies called versatility was visible in his face; for his 
political changes had been the result of deliberate and un- 
principled premeditation. He had never shifted his parlia- 
mentary seat but to get nearer the throne. The deep deli- 
beration with which he betrayed government after govern- 
ment had preserved the respect of his opponents and the 
awe of the multitude, accustomed to political changes still 
more palpably base and treacherous. 

Not a year since Shaftesbury had seceded from the 
Privy Council, of which he was lord president, to retire to 
his fortress in the City, over which he ruled with a despotism 
more powerful than nominal royalty. Ten thousand “brisk 
boys,” as he called them, would rise in arms at the move- 
ment of his finger, and the court at once dreaded and de- 
tested an enemy so subtle and so powerful. More practical 
than Halifax, more wise than Essex, of a more comprehen- 
sive mind than Sunderland, Shaftesbury had now reached 
the culminating point of political greatness. The planners 
of the Popish plot acknowledged him the saviour of the 
nation; the infamous Oates himself laid all his honours at 
his patron’s feet. If he appeared in the City, the turbulent 
’prentices, flaunting with party-colours, crowded to drag his 
carriage; at civic festivals he ruled as a king. Even at 
Whitehall he divided crowds with his sovereign, and his 
appearance in the Park was sufficient to gather round him 
a vast retinue of friends, parasites, and trimmers. The 
Whigs, the Birminghams, the Patchmen, and the Exclusion- 
ists looked upon him as a deity; the anti-Birminghams, 
the Abhorrers, and the Tantivies,—in a word, the Tories,— 
as a monster of sedition, a rebel, and a political quacksalver. 
Dryden’s party, never forgetful of the poet’s blood-drawing 
satire, called him Achitophel; his own friends looked upon 
him as a second David sent to slay the Goliath of Popery. 
His party consisted of rich citizens, disbanded officers, and 
wandering fanatics; the Puritans and Fifth-Monarchy men 
and the Republicans were his heart and soul. His oppo- 
nents were the old Tory gentry, and the whole body of the 
Roman Catholics of England. The court of profligates, scep- 
tics, and panders trembled at a man whose mandate had 
just brought Lord Stafford to the scaffold. Charles him- 
self, amid all his heartlessness and fashionable philosophy, 
dreaded an ambition the more terrible because it was vague 
and undefined. 

The crafty statesman of whom we speak was seated at 
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a richly ornamented table wheeled into a window-recess, 
turning over with earnest contracted brow one of the nu- 
merous piles of papers, and occasionally allowing his eye to 
wander over the gray stones of the courtyard, which the 
window commanded; resting sometimes, with what seemed 
a halfrestrained smile, on four cannon of large calibre that 
had been placed there under pretence of guarding his person 
during the first heat of the Popish plot, just a week after the 
discovery of the murdered body of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey 
upon Primrose Hill. 

“ Such is ambition, the poets say,” he muttered half 
aloud, watching the sun already sinking behind the roofs, 
which cut black and sharp against its fading light. “ Bah! 
what is ambition to a man who wants a shilling? his only 
ambition is for a dinner. Men rail against ambition who 
never felt the appetite; one hour of this glory they might 
at least acknowledge is worth a dozen of tame noon-days. 
Who would trot along on a dull hackney who had the power 
to rein the fiery curvetings of a barb? Who would bathe 
in the stagnant horsepond of domestic life when he could 
buffet the tempest billows into subjection, and make them 
bear him like tame horses to the land where he would be. 
Twenty years more of life,” mused the statesman, feeling 
his pulse, with his watch in one hand and somewhat of 
the nervous eagerness of a valetudinarian, eyeing his thin 
wrist and shrunk hand, “say the physicians,—quacks and 
cheats, the whole of the crew, with their potash, gold, and 
life-elixirs. Well, say twenty years of life; in five more I 
will” (his voice sank till it became inaudible), “or rule him 
that wears one. One has been already in my grasp, and, 
fool that I was, I let it go because a satire bit me in the 
heel; now I am of stronger stuff. But enough of this. 
Let us see what the Protestant Intelligencer says to day ; or 
I'll take the T’rue News, for the Catholic lies are really more 
plausible than those we manufacture.” 

Then throwing himself back in his almost regal chair 
of crimson velvet, embroidered with arms and coronets,— 
for Shaftesbury, like many other ambitious men, loved to be 
surrounded by even the emblems of power,—he read ear- 
nestly for a few moments; then took up some long lists of 
names and figures that lay on the table, and laughed aloud. 

“* Thirty thousand Jesuits dressed as pilgrims to start 
from Corunna for Wales.’ Very well conceived, prettily 
thought of, Sir Henry Griffith; and all you Popish splutter- 
ing squires tremble over your toasted cheese and nappy ale. 
‘A Roman Catholic banker’s threat to kill his majesty’ (the 
heretical tyrant! yes, that’s the phrase) ‘overheard by Cap- 
tain Dangerville at an ordinary near the Bishop of Durham’s 
house, Covent Garden.’ Ingenious fiction! ‘Three thousand’ 
(never less than thousands) ‘priests coming over as Dutch 
sailors, French merchants, and Jew pedlars; left St. Omer 
on the 10th.’ Inventive genius of Oates! But really I must 
let somebody warn the fellow to throw more probability into 
his story, or the Papists will laugh us out of court. How I 
see Halifax laugh at that,—the trimmer!—and Essex groan, 
and Godolphin bow and sneer! Now what does my Catholic 
friend at the old story—‘The body of Mephibosheth and 
the soul of Shimei’? That’s rather too bitter; my friend 
with the elbows out must beware the cudgel, which is the 
best censor in these times, when the insolence of mankind 
can only be repressed by horsewhips and pistol-bullets.” 
Then, with the impetuosity of his nature, the old states- 
man rose feebiy from his chair; and advancing a step or 
two to the folding-doors which led to his secretary’s room, 
called, “ Mr. Locke, Mr. Locke.” 

In a moment, calmly, with none of the hurry of the pa- 
rasite and little of the obsequiousness of the courtier, the 
great philosopher, then still young, entered with a paper in 
his hand. This noble preacher of toleration was at this 
time residing in the house of his patron, serving occasion- 
ally as his private secretary and educating the future 
author of the Characteristics. Contrary to the fashion of 
the times, he wore his own hair, which fell in soft flowing 
lines upon his shoulders, which were already slightly bent 





by the incessant stooping of the student. His features were 
bold; a smile of great benevolence played about his mouth. 
His forehead was broad and round, his lips being neither 
thin and ascetic nor full and sensual; his chin bold, and 
his head well set on his neck; his eyebrows full and rather 
arched ; his eyes bright and healthy, but somewhat cold; 
his complexion pale, but clear and fresh. As for his cos- 
tume, it was plain and almost puritanical, yet neat, and 
with nothing of the slovenliness of a pedant. 

With an abstracted manner, the philosopher handed Shaf- 
tesbury the writing upon which he had been engaged. 

“¢ A few thoughts on innate ideas.’? This is not it, Mr. 
Locke.” 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon, you have the wrong pa- 
per,”’ said the philosopher, with a smile at his own absence 
of mind; and stepping into the inner room, he returned 
in a moment with a pamphlet in which, by the direction 
of his patron, he had been attempting to rouse his calm na- 
ture to the violence of political diatribe. Shaftesbury ran 
his eye over it, and looked up with an air of vexation. 

“Very good, Mr. Locke; worthy—and I say it without 
flattery—of your thoughtful and forgiving mind ; but it wants 
the venom of personality. Take a lesson from Shadwell, 
and talk of the black patch on Arlington’s nose; or ridicule 
Lauderdale’s broad Scotch and Hyde’s drunken furies. 
Throw eg among them, and spirt out the flame of 
true Protestant wrath like Johnson. Make Halifax reading 
Machiavel and Plato alternately, and laugh at Sunderland’s 
wise silence. Don’t forget an allusion to Sardanapalus, and 
be sure to put in a eulogy of Queen Bess, to please the clubs. 
Call Monmouth the young Josiah, and finish off with allu- 
sions to the Inquisition and Smithfield. You use too tender 
colours; you must daub with red and blue to catch the 
people.” 

“ Really, my lord,” said Locke, “ this political writing is 
somewhat alien to a nature devoted to philosophical medita- 
tion, and absorbed in abstractions on mental phenomena.” 

“ Well, well, ’tis very well,” answered Shaftesbury, glanc- 
ing at the paper; “ but it’s tuo good for the readers. No one 
but silly Lord Coleraine feeds horses with cheesecakes. What 
think you of the plot; goes it not bravely, every clamour of 
the people filling roundly the sails of the good ship Protes- 
tantism ?” 

“T will yield to no one, my lord, in abhorrence,” replied 
the philosopher, looking grave and sorrowful, “ of the intol- 
erance and despotism of the Roman Pontiff; but I have no 
sympathy with that fellow Oates, who, however he may be 
treated by the mobile, seems, with due deference to your 
lordship, to be after all but a greasy villain. It was but last 
night that I met him on my way home from Monmouth 
Square; and he must needs link his arm in mine, and all 
down Holborn pour into my ear such loathsome, nay, blas- 
phemous, expressions against her majesty the queen (and 
he once a minister of God), that I called quickly for a 
sedan and a link-boy, and hurried hither, not without some 
expressions of I think just indignation.” 

“Qates is not an apostle,” said Shaftesbury, smiling at 
the unworldly anger of the philosopher, which in this case 
might have been attended with danger. ‘“‘ When the pot boils, 
the scum floats at the top. A less scrupulous man would be 
trodden under foot, my dear Mr. Locke, in such times as 
ours. If every one has not his price, as the king’s fa- 
vourite adage runs, at least every virtue has its melting- 
point; for the purest there is some temptation or another 
which is sailing in search of him, and will scuttle him 
at the first broadside. Every one sinks a mine now; and 
if you would not be sent prematurely to heaven in a blast of 
fire, you must mine deeper than your adversaries. When a 
ship is drifting on a lee-shore, and the sailors are drinking 
or at prayers, he deserves to be captain who first seizes the 
helm, and drives her back from a danger so desperate. I am 
that sailor, and Titus is my first mate; I steer to a port, he 
works at the ropes and trims the sails. Since the throwing- 
out ef the Exclusion Bill, the Protestant enthusiasm has 
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been at blood-heat ; for every fat alderman imagines himself 
the peculiar object of Catholic hatred; and Oates, who was 
beginning to sink in popular esteem, now struts and looks 
big, and mouths about ‘the plat’ more incessantly than 
ever. That defeat was better to us than a victory. But I 
have at hand a thing, Mr. Locke, that will be worse for 
James than twenty Exclusion Bills—a box—a petard—But 
no more of that till the times are ripe. Then let gloomy 
Essex, supple Godolphin, pompous Temple, trimming Hali- 
fax, and the ruffian Lauderdale tremble ; for the game is my 
own, and no man shall pluck it out of my hands.” 

“Pardon me, my lord,” said Mr. Locke, with a grave 
voice, “if I say that I think your text of Scripture ill placed 
side by side with your political argument.” 

“J honour your Christian philosophy,” said Shaftesbury, 
who, though the leader of the English Protestant cause, like 
many statesmen of the day, was little better than a sceptic ; 
“but I can scarcely allow the Scriptures to be more than 
an admirable code of moral doctrine, finer than Plato’s, yet 
equally pointing to an unattainable ideal—But no more of 
that. Is Mr. Dryden still working for court-pay? Has any 
piece of his appeared lately ?” 

“T hear,” said Locke, “that a new piece of his is re- 
hearsing at Dorset Gardens, in which his grace the Duke of 
Monmouth is sketched under the garb of the Duke of Guise.” 

“Let him beware a cudgelling from Rochester. Tl set 
the clubs at the play.” bd 

“ Mr. Dryden writes with a divine energy,” said Locke. 
“Tis a pity he has polluted his pen with obscenities worthy 
only of such debauchees as the abandoned Sedley and the 
jester Killigrew.” 

“You have not a courtier’s tongue,” said Shaftesbury, 
“Mr. Locke ; but what is less a loss, certainly not a cour- 
tier’s heart; and yet I would rather almost live with such 
rakehells, noisy and witty, than with such heavy divines 
as Lord Russell, or that vehement stoic Algernon Sidney, 
who would play the part of a Cato, and deems us all Syba- 
rites.” 

“ At least he cannot be said to be imbued with the vices 
of the age,” said Locke, slightly colouring as he remem- 
bered that Shaftesbury was himself of a profligate life; then, 
to hide his confusion,—for his patron’s equanimity was noto- 
riously imperturbable,—“ Have you glanced your eye, my 
lord, over the Duchess of Newcastle’s last book, The World's 
Olio, which I found on your table yesterday.” 

“Mention not the name of that femme savante,” said 
Shaftesbury, “ the most wearisome of virtuous women, who, 
because she is childless, takes to adopting books, and is 
always miserable for fear one should think she did not write 
them all herself; a lady who discusses every thing from 
astronomy to the Greek. Why, she would ruin all the pub- 
lishers in Little Britain.” 

“Her book is indeed a poor fanciful farrago,” said Locke, 
but seeking with his usual amiability to side with the mino- 
rity ; ‘‘ yet, I dare assert, a very good wife—brave, prudent, 
and virtuous, and loving the memory of her gallant husband 
with a devotion that seems ridiculous to the painted sirens 
of Whitehall and the Park.” 

“Commend me to the sirens,” said Shaftesbury, “ rather 
than to such a ridiculous form of virtue. I fancy I see the 
good duchess at her morning levees, surrounded by spec- 
tacled virtuosi, with just sense enough to be the meanest 
of flatterers, and calling her their princess and the tenth 
Muse, while she proses over long stories of my Lord and 
Don John at Antwerp. The Royal Society, with all its 
bungling learning, occupies much of her time; she is al- 
ways inviting parties of people of quality to see a flea 
magnified into a river-horse, and to discuss the possibility 
of supplying London houses with bottled air from the Sur- 
rey Downs.” 

As Shaftesbury was still anatomising the worthy duchess, 
with a slight sneer upon his lip, a servant entered the room, 
clad in the well-known orange and purple livery of his mas- 
ter, and presented him a note. 


MALIGNED AGARICS. 





How very sparingly mushrooms are used in England! Of 
course they may be had at any greengrocer’s,—in those pretty, 
little, nest-like baskets, which serve to make them even more 
appetising,—and at Covent Garden you might order a bushel 
of them at a moment’s notice; but as a matter of general 
commerce, and in proportion to the supply,—in proportion, 
too, to the need of food among our poor,—they are very 
little in request. Yet few articles of food are so delicious, 
and as flavours and adjuncts there is nothing like them. 
Moreover, if we may believe all the good which their enco- 
miast Dr. Badham says of them, they are in themselves meat 
and drink, fish, flesh, and fow], mutton-chops and beef-steaks, 
—in short, a very compendium of human diet ; lying, alas, 
in neglected masses to be devoured by snails and mice, wiser 
in their generation than the children of men. This “manna 
of the poor,” as he and Dr. Roques call the fungus tribe, 
contains upwards of thirty esculent species out of the five 
thousand belonging to England; but as this number includes 
all those multitudinous microscopic growths which destroy 
our preserves, our bread, our pickles, wine, vinegar, fruit, 
corn, &c., the thirty esculenta represent a large proportion 
of those likely or possible to be accepted as edible. Out 
of this number the Agaricus campestris, —the mushroom 
par excellence of English kitchens,—in its two varieties of 
A. edulis, or button mushroom, and A. pratensis, is almost 
the only one in general table use. To be sure, the little 
champignon, the “ fairy-ring mushroom,” is sometimes dried 
and used by the knowing; but it is not of popular consump- 


takes its proper place as a favourite; here it is maligned as 
a toadstool, and dug up by the farmers whenever they get 
a sight of its pretty fairy-ring and buff “ Scotch bonnet.” 
But it is a very useful agaric. When dried, which a few 
days’ exposure to the sun will do, it will keep for years; 
increasing in flavour, though not in digestibility, as years 
go on, and lightening with its pleasant savour the hard fare 
of many a scanty meal of the French and Italian peasant. 
It would help down the potatoes and lard of our British 
cottagers too, if they had only sense enough to take advan- 
tage of the delicacy lying at their doors; but even professed 
cooks seldom recognise the champignon. Not many days 
ago the writer of this paper had a friendly dispute with the 
landlady, who had been cook in a grand establishment, and 
who humanely insisted on not being a party to her lodger’s 
inevitable death, should that dish of buff funguses be eaten,— 
“them nasty toadstools,” as she called them in philanthro- 
pic indignation. It is to be hoped that a more intelligent 
treatment will at last make head among the educated classes. 
A. personatus, or “ Blewitt’s,” ten years ago had “ found its 
way to Covent Garden ;” the Cantharellus cibarius, so long 
kept secret among the Freemasons, Dr. Badham dragged 
into the light of public knowledge; the morell (Morchella 
esculenta), now bought at such high prices at Italian ware- 
Louses, :night soon be sold here, as in Rome, for fourpence or 
fivepence the pound ; and Sir Joseph Paxton has taught the 
world how to make mushroom-beds for A. campestris. But 
all this touches the rich only, and it is the poor whom it is 
desired to serve. It is not a new dainty so much as a new 
article of food that we wish to reintroduce to our readers; 
not instructions how to make artificial mushroom-beds, but 
instructions how to use those which nature has fashioned 
for them in their own fields and woods; always remembering 
that our text-book is Dr. Badham’s excellent Esculent Fun- 
guses of Great Britain. 

The English belief is, that most funguses are poisonous; 
our authority pronounces the majority safe, in spite of the 
ominous name of “ Devil’s bread,” which it has pleased 
Mynheer the Dutchman to call them. The following are a 
few signs by which to judge of the dangerous kinds: a sickly 
or poisonous smell; a bitter or astringent taste ; ifthe throat 





be parched and the mouth dry and burnt after swallowing; 


tion here, as it is in France and Italy. There A. oreades © 
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those yielding spiced milk of any colour, notwithstanding 
the exceptional examples of the Lucchese Goat (A. piperatus) 
and the Cow of the Vosges (A. lactifluus aureus), both of 
which are spiced-milk-yielding agarics, yet both highly es- 
teemed ; those eaten by slugs and snails ; and those of which 
the flesh is livid or changes colour when bruised—though the 
A. exquisitus, or horse-mushroom, becomes yellow when 
bruised, yet still is edible ;—these are a few rapid common 
rules for distinguishing the unsafe from the safe. The old 
practice of dressing mushrooms with a silver spoon, believ- 
ine that if deleterious the spoon would be tarnished, is no 
rational guide. It is important that this should be known, 
as many lives are annually sacrificed to the mistake. Neither 
is litmus-paper a sure criterion, as a free acid may exist in 
the most harmless fungus, and the test-paper turn red while 
the mushroom is edible. The olive-tree grows only poison- 
ous kinds; the same is said of the oak, but without reason. 
The lingua di castagna (Fistulina hepatica) grows on both 
the oak and the chestnut; while the steccherino, or little 
hedgehog (Hydnum repandum), is found on the oak and the 
pine alike. Some trees grow only safe kinds. The hazel, 
black (and perhaps white) poplar, and the fig-tree bear only 
such as are edible: all funguses found growing on them 
may therefore be eaten with impunity. The elm, alder, 
beech, larch, and some others, grow both kinds, and thus 
are not to be trusted as guides. As for the black poplar, 
the pollards of the Italian vineyards are much used for 
mushroom-beds. After the vintage, thousands of the heads 
are cut, abundantly watered, and in a short time bear im- 
mense crops of the pioppini (A. eaudicinus), which make 
such a show, in the Italian autumn markets. Singeing a 
block of cobnut over a wisp of straw, then watering and 
putting it by, will insure a copious supply of the delicious 
Polyporus avellanus, which ranks so high in the fungus- 
world; and other methods of artificial raising are in use, 
but less simple and more costly. - 

The shapes, colours, and odours of funguses are won- 
drously various: simple threads, sea-weed-like branches, 
puff-balls (good to eat), mitres, cups, bonnets (the A. oreades, 
or champignons, are called “Scotch bonnets,” and the A. 
Georgii “ white caps”), mamme-formed, stork-legged, with- 
out a leg at all, shell-shaped, bell-shaped; some like a law- 
yer’s wig, some like a horse’s hoof, some like a goat’s beard, 
some covered in by a thick trellis-work, some forming nests 
for their young; one—the Judas’s ear—growing in the form 
of an ear, and trembling when touched, and one—the lingua 
di castagna—like a tongue, upon the chestnut-tree; with 
others of stranger likeness still ;—these are only a few of the 
wonderful forms in which the fungus tribe masquerade about 
the world; some in richest imperial purple, others in deep 
violet; others, again, in scarlet, orange, gold, bronze, pale 
green, pale yellow, black, red, and tawny, asthe fancy takes. 
Then the scent: some are so horribly offensive that it is 
impossible to bear them half an hour in the room; while 
others assume the odour of onions, new cheese, cinnamon, 
“bloom of May,” tarragon, apricots, ratafia, stale poultice, 
red mullet, tallow, syringa, putrid meat, and fresh meat, 
with others of less striking and more fanciful similarity. 
Some are phosphorescent. The coal-mines near Dresden 
have long been famous for a phosphorescent fungus, which 
shines in them like pale moonlight ; one is found in Austra- 
lia; the A. olearius, in Italy, is phosphorescent; and one 
in Brazil, growing on a decayed dwarf palm, and called 
Flor do coco, is singularly beautiful and vivid. The force of 
funguses is amazing. Puff-balls, which you scatter to the 
wind with your finger and thumb, can raise huge flagstones; 
and an anecdote is told in Chambers’s Journal of Sir Joseph 
Banks, who, putting by a cask of over-sweet wine for three 
years, at the end of that time found his cellar filled with a 
fungus so thick and strong that it had to be cut down with 
an axe, while the cask, which was empty, was carried up by 
it to the ceiling. What a good subject for a natural fairy- 
tale! It is almost as beautiful as the tangled hedge round 
the castle of the Sleeping Beauty. 





The uses of agarics are manifold. The Polyporus sulphu- 
reus yields a fine dye; the A. atramentarius makes ink ; 
the lycoperdons stupify bees, stanch blood, make tinder (now 
obsolete, thanks to lucifers), and give amadou; Polyporus 
squamosus, sliced and glued on a board, makes a razor-strop 
beyond the skill even of Mr. Mechi; and many are of certain 
medicinal uses. But we come now to the main object of this 
paper, in so far as it can be attained without plates; giving 
such descriptions as we think will be intelligible of those 
which are esculent, nutritious, and maligned. 

First is the A. primulus, growing in rings on the borders 
of woodlands, and found only in spring. It is very little 
known in this country, though common enough, and des- 
troyed by the farmers whenever they see it. It is cream- 
coloured, gray, reddish, or dirty nankeen in the epidermis, | 
paler towards the circumference, and soft to the touch, like 
kid; the flesh is firm and compact, the gills, watery, white, 
numerous, and irregular, lying over each other like the 
plaits ofa frill; the stem is white, robust, firm, solid, and 
irregular in furm; the smell is strong, the taste agreeable. 
This is the A. mouceron, or mouceron gris, the real mushroom, 
or moss-born, cropping out from moss and sweet herbage, as 
befits a dainty, delicate, luxurious liver. When dried it is 
admirable as a flavour for made dishes ; but fried in pepper 
and butter, when fresh, it is a dish worthy of Lucullus, It 
cannot be mistaken for any other, chiefly because of its ap- 
pearance in spring. It is highly prized at Rome, fetching 
fifteenpence the pound, and sent as bribes, fees, and presents. 
When dried, it is sold on strings, and is the famous funghi di 
Genoa, of which every one has heard. 

The A. procerus grows singly, and is autumnal. The 
stem marked and banded like a snake; the young agaric 
enveloped in a volva, the mature spreading like a parasol 
and flattening; a movable ring round the base; the epi- 
dermis shaggy, and like brown leather ; the gills pale flesh- 
colour; the odour like new-ground meal;—these are the 
chief characteristics of the A. procerus and its congener the 
A. excoriatus, adding to these the capital sign—the flesh 
does not change colour when bruised or cut. The two 
varieties make excellent catchup, far superior to that got 
from A. campestris. 

The Boletus edulis is found in woods in autumn. It is 
from six to seven inches across, is smooth-skinned, of brown, 
bronze, bay, or black colour, has white flesh, and is honey- 
combed, not in free-lying gills. The tubes change colour 
according to the different stages of growth, being first white, 
then yellow, then olive or greenish yellow. Then there is 
the B. scaber, with its variety B. aurantiacus. The first is 
a deep orange, the second ashen coloured ; in both the shape 
is a hemisphere of from three to seven inches across, with a 
downy surface, viscid when moist. Care must be taken not 
to confound with these the B. luridus, that handsome, tawny, 
reddish fangus, with its dull orange inside, which turns blue 
on being bruised, and which is pronounced “ very deleterious.” 
They could not well be confounded together, but an ignorant 
person might be misled by a similarity of descriptive type: 
and both are of the Boletus species. 

The A. campestris, our only nationally recognised mush- 
room, is too well known to need description here. Strange 
to say, it is not admitted into the Roman market at all. 
This is singular, since the fungus-market of Rome is so 
important in the eyes of the city government as to be placed 
under special official surveillance ; forming, indeed, no in- 
considerable item in the revenues of the city. But even 
here, with all the scientific knowledge, government solici- 
tude, and fiscal rapacity in force,—even here an excellent 
esculent is thrown into the Tiber as unfit for human food ; 
and one of the bitterest curses of that wildly-cursing pop 
lation is, “‘ May he die of a pratiolo.” But localities change 
properties. 

The large horse-mushroom (A. exquisitus), that immense 
black-brown fungus, with its strong smell, f 
and under trees, and scouted as poisonous, is excellent eat- 
ing. This is one which controverts the foregoing rules for 
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safe jadging; for the pileus turns yellow when bruised. 
Every one who knows one fungus from another, knows the 
horse-mushroom, so we shall give no special description of it. 

The A. deliciosus is a dull orange-red fungus, yielding 
orange-red milk, that turns green on exposure to the air, as 
does the whole plant when bruised; yet, in defiance of the 
rules we have given, it, like the horse-mushroom, is not only 
tempting by name, but wholesome by nature. It is found 
in great abundance from September to November, and has 
a poisonous double (A. torminosus), which may be easily 
mistaken for it in general appearance; but which yields a 
white and unchangeable milk, while the deliciosus gives one 
of orange, turning green by exposure. The deliciosus is full 
of rich gravy, and tastes something like mussels. 

The champignon, too, has an ugly cousin, the A. dryophyl- 
lus, which once nearly poisoned a gentleman who gathered it 
in mistake. But dryophyllus grows singly, or tufted; while 
oreades is in dense rings and gregarious. Dryophyllus is 
moist and fragile; oreades tough, elastic, wrinkled. Dryo- 
phyllus has a hollow stem of sickly tint and shining; oreades 
one solid, twisted, tough, pure, white, fibrous, and silky. 
Any one who has once seen the champignon would be sure 
to know it again; and we can hardly understand how a 
botanist could make the mistake recorded. 

The A. nebularis, or “ new cheese,” is excellent. It smells 
like curd-cheese, and is not rare; of a gray brown colour, shad- 
ing-off from the centre; with creamscoloured gills; found 
among decayed leaves, which help to keep it erect ; no roots, 
but held by “a floccose down ;” smooth, viscid when moist, 
so that dead leaves adhere to it: this is the running signal- 
ment of the A. nebularis. The smell, like curd-cheese, is 
the best guide. 

The Cantharellus cibarius is a compact-looking fungus, 
with the odour of apricots and plums; yellow in colour be- 
neath, but with a darkish brown epidermis. It is called the 
“ chantarelle” abroad, and is in great request. This was 
the “find” which Dr. Badham made one day at Tonbridge 
Wells; when the waiter at the Calverley Hotel, the cook of 
which he had desired to dress a dish gathered by himself, 
informed him that for years he had been in the habit of 
dressing the Cantharellus for state occasions at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern. We hope that masonic secret has now be- 
come more widely known. 

The Hydnum repandum, growing on the oak and pine, 
tastes when raw like Glauber salts, is somewhat peppery, 
and smells like horse-radish. It is not unlike the chanta- 
relle; and in Italy they are often sold and dressed together. 
The Fistulina hepatica is that red mass growing on oaks 
and chestnuts, which is like a tongue in shape, smells like 
meat when broiled, and is almost as nutritious. It is in 
great abundance, and is called “the poor man’s fungus.” 
Abroad it is stewed for stock, when old; but when young, 
the flesh is excellent, either by itself or in made-dishes. 
When full-grown it is “a blackened misshapen mass, that 
looks like liver, and that deeply stains the fingers with an 
unsightly red fluid ;” but in spite of its want of beauty, this 
unsightly mass yields to none in esculent properties, and 
calls forth Dr. Badham’s warmest culogiums. 

All the puff-balls (Zycoperdons) are good to eat. The ly- 
coperdons are those round white balls which, when young, 
are filled with firm white flesh; when old, with brown dust. 
The Lycoperdon plumbeum is found in dry places in spring, 
summer, and autumn, and is the small common puff-ball. 
The L. bovista is that large inverted cone which sometimes 
grows to great size; and which, when young, and eaten 
freshly gathered, is perfectly digestible and delicious; but 
it must be eaten directly after being gathered, as it soon 
spoils. But it would be impossible to detail all the mush- 
rooms which Dr. Badham figures in his valuable work. Be- 
sides, the danger of mere literal description is not to be over- 
looked. In learning the different species of funguses, plates 
should be always resorted to. We will give a list of those 
for which he and his friends can vouch by personal trial, 
but which must be learnt by plates before being ventured on: 





‘¢ Amanita vaginata ; Ag. rubescens, procerus, prunulus, ru- 
ber, heterophyllus, virescens, deliciosus, nebularis, personatus 
virgineus, pes, oreades, ostreatus, orcella, campestris (and 
its varieties, edulis and pratensis), exquisitus, comatus, and ul- 
marius; Cantharellus cibarius; Polyporus frondosus; Boletus 
edulis and scaber; Fistulina hepatica; Hydnum repandum ; 
Helvella lacunosa; Peziza acetabulum, and Bovista plumbea ; 
Lycoperdon gemmatum and Clavaria strigosa.” 


We cannot do better than close our paper with the fol- 
lowing spirited sketch: 


‘‘T have this autumn myself witnessed whole hundred-weights 
of rich wholesome diet rotting under trees ; woods teeming with 
ood, and not one hand to gather it; and this, perhaps, in the 
midst of potato-blight, poverty, and all manner of privations, 
and public prayers against imminent famine. I have indeed 
grieved, when tT sefecied on the straightened condition of the 
lower orders this year, to see pounds innumerable of extempore 
beef-steaks growing on our oaks in the shape of Fistulina hepa- 
tica; A. fusipes, to pickle, in clusters under them; puff-balls, 
which some of our friends have not inaptly compared to sweet- 
bread, for the rich delicacy of their unassisted flavour ; Hydna, 
as good as oysters, which they somewhat resemble in taste; 
Agaricus deliciosus, reminding us of tender lamb-kidneys; the 
beautiful yellow chantarelle, that Kalon Kagothon of diet, grow- 
ing by the bushel, and no basket but our own to pick up a few 


specimens by the way; the sweet nutty-flavoured Boletus, in . 


vain calling himself edulis where there was none to believe him ; 
the dainty Orcella; the A. heterophyllus, which tastes like the 
crawfish when grilled; the A. ruber and A. virescens, to cook 
in any way, and equally good in all ;—these were among the 
most conspicuous of the trowvailles; but that the reader may 
know all he is likely to find in one single autumn, let him glance 
at the catalogue below. He may at first alarm his friends’ cooks; 
but their fears will, I promise him, soon be appeased after one 
or two trials of this new class of viands, nme he will not long 
pass either for a conjurer or something worse, in giving direc- 
tions to stew toadstools. As soon as he is initiated in this class 
of dainties, he will, I am persuaded, lose no time in making the 
discovery known to the poor of the neighbourhood ; while, in so 
doing, he will render an important service to the country at 
large, by instructing the indigent and ignorant in the choice of 
an ample, wholesome, and excellent article, which they may 
convert into money, or consume at their own tables, when pro- 
perly prepared, throughout the winter.” 
E. L. 








IN TIME OF WAR. 
By J. ARCHER. 





In time of war! What doleful words ; how significant they 
are of suffering, endurance, terror, and death; how sug- 
gestive of sorrow, bitterness, disappointment, and anger! 
Hearing them, we must always think of a long track of 
agony and grief left behind, as after'the passage of a fiery 
flood, coming as it were to clear a sullen and overladen 
atmosphere with a terrible purification and a burning relief. 
But most of us heed few of these things, rather regarding 
the pomp, the splendour, the glorious valour and victorious 
fortitude which accompany and characterise them, than 
giving heed to the low still voices of bereaved ones at home; 
nor do we regard the sad following of all these superhuman 
triumphs, when men, recovering from wounds, lead lives of 
dull languor, passing through an existence weakened and 
exhausted by suffering, sink with mournful gladness to an 
early grave. 

Mr. Archer’s picture should raise such thoughts as these 
in our minds; for the scene before us is a glimpse into a 
household at home, when the rumours of war and tales from 
distant battle-fields darken the homestead like flying winter 
clouds, beneath whose chilling gloom the flocks shudderingly 
huddle together. The painting suggests to us that the elder 
lady, into whose hands a letter from some beloved son (pro- 
bably the husband of the younger, and father of the child 
before us) has fallen, conveying news of wounds or defeat, 
approaches the wife, and painfully hesitates to communicate 
the evil tidings. With faltering steps she has come down 
the long garden-paths, through the gathering gloom of the 
evening,—gloom darkly in unison with her feelings,—to the 
arbour where are the young wife and child of him whose 
misfortune has to be made known; a misfortune greater 
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perhaps to them than to him. The child neglects its toys 
to ask about that distant parent, whose portrait the mother 
holds in her hand. They appear unconscious of the approach 
of the beloved messenger of evil, her steps falling lightly on 
the path,—more lightly than will the sorrow fall upon their 
hearts. Such is the subject. 

Mr. Archer has contrived to invest the whole of his work 
with a most appropriate feeling of melancholy poetry, there- 
by showing how deeply he has entered into the subject, 
becoming so penetrated with it as to present us with all its 
sadness and prescient gloom. The shadow of sorrow seems 
upon the picture, and the melancholy lustre of the twilight- 
sky deepens and suggests the pathos of its subject; the 
heavy autumn leaves have fallen, and strew the grass in 
multitudes; the flaky bark of the pine breaks from its hold, 
and the lustrous white birch-stem seems half-ghastly in the 
evening light; behind, the heavy masses of foliage swing 
sadly in the wind. 

In direct contrast with all this is the bright confident 
expression of the child’s face,—confident with the joyous 
thoughtlessness of infancy, which, without anticipation of 
evil, goes on gaily as through a path in a garden of flowers. 

Not only, as we have said, has Mr. Archer introduced a 
great deal of true poetical feeling into his picture, but its 
technical execution is not less remarkable and creditable to 
him, containing as it does very much excellent painting of 
a high order of executive merit. The careful manner in 
which he has produced before us the various textures of 
the dresses, with their different characteristic forms of fold, 
whose arrangement varies with each substance, and the 
peculiar way in which every one receives its appropriate 
colour in shadow and light, show that he has most conscien- 
tiously studied and thought over each part before commenc- 
ing to execute it. This pre-consideration of labour is a most 
commendable merit when evinced by any artist, and is a 
quality which cannot but reward the painter with increased 
power in perfecting future works; and many such we hope 
to see from so excellent an executant, who unites so admir- 
ably thoughtful painting with poetic feeling. 

We have no doubt but that Mr. Archer will make for 
himself a name in England as a most powerful depicter of 
home-scenes, especially where such pathos as exists in the 
work before us is required, for which the thoughtful habit of 
his mind seems particularly fitted. This picture was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in the present year, and 
attracted very much attention to those qualities which we 
have endeavoured to point out. L. L. 








THE BLUE LIBRARY. 


Tnere is a branch of literature highly popular in France 
known as “ La Bibliothéque Bleue,” because the books com- 
posing it, though written before the “ Edinburgh” was born 
or thought of, are enveloped in colours of a similar celestial 
hue. Their paper may be compared to that in which respect- 
able grocers wrap pounds of sugar; their type to a combina- 
tion of rusty nails. They have even been incorporated into 
the national literature of Great Britain and Ireland. Valen- 
tine and Orson, so dear to our youth, is a romance borrowed 
from the Blue Library; “ Huon of Bourdeaux” (on which 
Oberon is founded), and “ Gallien Restored,” are legends less 
known to English readers, but belonging to the same series. 
And they are not all, as I discovered accidentally. 

A few days since, I was promised a book which would 
prove a very gem of literature. Old it was, very old; and 
my friend was not certain that it was all quite true. Never 
mind that. To hear it read on a winter’s evening,—for many 
who cannot read themselves delight in the exhibition of 
that accomplishment by others,—to hear it read was more 
interesting than all the almanacs put together. When it 
is authoritatively stated that almanacs are the only lite- 
rary amusement of fifteen millions of Frenchmen, this was 
Saying a great deal. Even the Army Almanac and the 


Napoleon Almanac were nothing but buttermilk beside it. 
As to listening to a newspaper-feuilleton, that was no better 
than marsh-water in comparison. The treasured volume 
would soon be in my hands, and then I should be able to 
find out its name, which the enthusiastic critic could not 
tell me. It came. A bundle of bunk-notes saved from a fire 
at the risk of life, a manuscript snatched from the hand of a 
mummy, a roll of papyrus dug out of the ashes of Pompeii, 
or a housemaid’s bunch of half-finished tinder in the days 
when lucifers were not, will give you some notion of its 
outward appearance. It was thumbed with the thumbs of 
two or three hard-working generations of men, and smoked 
with the smoke of innumerable turf-stacks and mountains of 
flax-refuse. Opening it, I read at the head of the pages, in 
clear italics, History of the Four Sons Aymon. 

It is always an interesting psychological study to look 
into a work which for years has retained firm hold of the 
imagination of a mighty people. This “ History” is the 
Iliad of the French peasantry. It is an epic poem, short 
and in prose; a size and form most acceptable to the legion 
of uneducated readers of, and listeners to, this story, or 
rather this series of episodes. It is Don Quixote and Jack 
the Giant-killer combined, but in serious mood, without the 
least undignified humour, or the interference of any com- 
monplace actors. The personages are all great people, quite 
as high above the vulgar level as Priam, Hector, or Achilles. 
There are kings (in considerable multitude), princes, dukes, 
counts, and the twelve peers of France. The middle class 
(if there was one at the epoch in which the scene is laid) 
and private soldiers are spoken of wholesale, by the lump, 
as “four thousand men,” “ ten thousand men,” “ my people,” 
“his followers,” “the body of the army,” and so on. ‘The 
commonalty had not then the unreasonable impudence to 
expect to be counted in odd numbers, much less to be no- 
ticed individually. The passions brought into play are all 
grandiose. A marriage takes place; but no courtship or 
love-making. Loyalty, filial affection, honour, vengeance, 
are made the mainsprings of valiant deeds. The whole 
action of the piece is as dreamy, heroic, and impossible in 
modern times, as though it were performed by Fingal and 
his misty contemporaries in the far-distant glens of Morven. 

The key-note to the entire composition is the pride, re- 
vengefulness, hatred, obstinacy, faithlessness, arrogance, and 
unscrupulousness of Charlemagne, resisted and defied by the 
chivalrous spirit of the Four Sons Aymon. “ Put not your 
trust in princes”—especially not in Charlemagne—is the 
ever-recurring theme of the narrative. Although poor weak 
Yon, king of Gascony, does keep his word for a time, it is 
very much because he cannot help it; and after having 
married his sister to Regnault, the elder son Aymon, and so 
become his brother-in-law, he does his best to betray the 
Four Brethren into the ruthless grasp of Charlemagne. He 
then takes to his bed, conscience-stricken ; cannot look Reg- 
nault’s wife in the face, but turns away his head, saying he 
has got the toothache; and when he is alone, mutters to 
himself remorsefully, “Great God, what a wretch am I so 
basely to betray such generous knights! Their ruin is cer- 
tain, if God do not help them. I am a veritable Judas!” So 
he sends them to the plain of Vancouleurs, clad in scarlet 
mantles, furred with ermine, mounted on mules, each hold- 
ing in his hand a rose as a token of peace, armed only with 
their swords, to be traitorously seized and hung. ; 

No comment is made on events as they occur, no cha- 
racter is pointed out as an example to imitate or scorn; but 
a heart-stirring succession of facts are told with a quiet and 
simple brevity which must often have roused the indigna- 
tion of many a noble-minded Frenchman against many a 
pitiless and exacting tyrant. 

The valiant Duke Aymon of Dordonne had four sons 
namely, 
were handsome, wise, powerful, and generous; 
pally Regnault, who was the handsomest man of his time, 


for he was seven feet high (one edition reads sixteen). 
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tegnault, Allard, Guichard, and Richard. They 
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day, at Pentecost, Charlemagne held a great court at Paris 
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(which was attended, amongst others, by these lofty gentle- 
men), apparently for the purpose of picking a quarrel with 
his nobles. Civil wars afford a nice scramble, and the 
master of the field pockets the sweepings. So the mighty 
warrior sent his son Lohier to bully the Duke Beuves 
d’Aigremon in his castle, who would not stand it, but fell 
iuto a rage; the result of which yas a row worse than 
Donnybrook fair, ending in the duke’s giving Lohier a tap 
on the head with his sword which cleft his skull down to 
the teeth. 

After this battle-royal inside the ducal palace, of the 
prince’s twenty surviving followers the duke caused ten to 
be put to death (which reads like the doings of Commis- 
sioner Yeh), saying to the remaining ten: 

“Tf you will promise me, and swear on your knightly 
faith, that you will carry your lord, Lohier, to his father, 
and will tell him that I send him back his son, whom he 
sent to his sorrow, I will spare your lives. You will also 
say that for him I will not spend a denier, but will destroy 
him and his country with a hundred thousand men.” 

“Sire,” said they, “ we will do what pleases you.” 

He caused a bier to be made, and the body to be placed 
on it. The knights put it into a cart, and so conducted it 
out of the town. 

A pretty beginning for a feudal romance, and that be- 
fore the heroic four have entered on the scene of action! 
As they were nephews of the rebellious Duke Beuves, and 
as Charlemagne soon gratified his revenge by perfidiously 
entrapping their uncle into the power of assassins, after 
giving his royal word that the past was forgiven and for- 
gotten, it is easy to guess which side they openly espoused. 
After dinner, Regnault sat down with the king’s nephew 
Berthelot to play at chess, on the invitation of the latter; 
who, getting cross over a losing game, struck his adversary 
in the face. The chessmen were of ivory, while the chess- 
board was of solid gold; so Regnault seized it in a rage, and 
forthwith knocked Berthelot on the head with it, and killed 
him, to teach him better manners for the future. 

Regnault’s marriage is characteristic. When the four 
sons Aymon, by permission of Yon, king of Gascony, had 
built their fortress, Montauban, on the banks of the river 
Gironde, the barons were jealous of the friendship which 
that monarch bore to Regnault by cause of his valour. They 
said to the king: 

“Take heed what you are doing. Montauban is well 
fortified, it contains a fountain, Regnault is courageous; and 
you may repent of it.” 

“Tt is true,” answered the king; “but Regnault is frank, 
and will not prove a traitor to me.” 

“Sire,” said an aged knight, “if you will believe me, I 
will put you into a way of always being your own master, 
and of having nothing to fear on the part of Regnault.” 

“ By. what means ?” asked the king. 

“It is to give him your sister in marriage. She will be 
very comfortable with him ; for he is an honourable knight.” 

“Friend,” replied the king, “ you give me good counsel, 
and I shall certainly follow it.” 

On the first day of the month of May,—a date peculiarly 
propitious to love,—the go-between, or professional match- 
maker, an aged knight named Godefroi de Moulins, who was 


. 1 
deputed to make the marriage between Regnault and the 


king's sister, came into the hall where the king and Reg- 
nault were playing chess together, and said: 

“My lords, listen to me. I dreamt last night that Reg- 
nault, son of Duke Aymon, was mounted on a well, that 
all the people of the kingdom bowed down before him, and 
that the king gave him a sparrow-hawk. Then there passed 
along the banks of the Gironde so fearful a wild-boar that 
no one dared approach it; but Regnault came and killed it. 
I then awoke.” 

Directly afterwards, a clerk named Bernard came, and 
said: 

“My lords, if you will deign to listen to me, I will give 
you the interpretation of this dream. The well on which 





Regnault was mounted is the fortress which he has built; 
the people who bowed before him are the inhabitants of this: 
kingdom of Gascony ; the king’s gift is his sister, whom he 
gives in marriage; the wild-boar is some Christian or pagan 
prince, who will come to attack the king, but Regnault will 
defend him. That is the meaning of Godefroi’s dream. For 
my part, I advise that the marriage of Regnault with the 
king’s sister be celebrated.” 

“You are right,” said the king; “the marriage would 
please me much.” 

When all was thus arranged, the king went to his sister’s 
chamber, and saluted her. She curtsied to him. 

“ Fair sister,” said the king, “I have given you in mar- 
riage.” 

And when she heard him, she answered, “ Sire, to whom 
have you given me?” The pretty rogue knew all the while, 
just as well as her brother, who was to be the bridegroom. 

“To the best knight in the world,—to Regnault the Son 
Aymon.” 

When she learned that she was to be married to Reg- 
nault, she said to the king, “ You will do your pleasure.” 
Butter would not melt in her mouth. 

The king took her by the hand and led her to the palace ; 
he then said to Regnault, ‘Generous knight, I give you my 
sister in marriage.” 

“Sire,” said Regnault, “I thank you for this present, 
which belongs not to such a knight as myself.” 

Nevertheless Regnault took the lady by the hand, and 
led her to the church, where the Bishop of Bourdeaux gave 
them the nuptial benediction. 

The history is full of hard-fought battles. Very valiant 
champions in these exploits are the horses. The horse is 
as much of a warrior as the man; that is, the man without 
his horse is only half a warrior,—a dismembered centaur 
who has nothing to hope for better than death and destruc- 
tion. The loss of a horse must be immediately supplied, no 
matter what lives of men it may cost. ‘My kingdom for 
a horse!” is as nothing to the demand for horseflesh here 
described. When Regnault, closely pursued by two thousand 
horseman, was summoned by one of the best mounted to sur- 
render, he turned round, pierced him with his lance, took 
his horse, and gave it to his brother Allard. In the same 
easy way he provided nags for his other brethren, Guichard 
and Richard. When a hero, in a fit of chivalric gallantry, 
wants to disable his adversary without doing him personal 
injury, he contents himself with killing the horse. By this 
expedient the fraternal band avoided single combat with 
their father Aymon, who was compelled by Charlemagne’s 
unnatural imperiousness to take up arms against his own 
children. They killed the old gentleman’s charger by a 
sword-cut on the head, and left him to swagger alone on foot. 

At the head of the horses stands the incomparable Bayard, 
who never had his equal; for he ran like a stag, and after 
galloping twenty leagues was not tired. It was marvellous 
to behold Regnault mounted on Bayard; he seemed like a 
thunderbolt of war, overthrowing men and horses. Bayard 
made nothing of carrying double at a pinch. Nay even, the 
rude woodcuts of the Blue Library delight to figure this pink 
of chargers in the act of bearing all the four brethren at 
once, armed cap-’-pie. Bayard was frugal, and not nice in 
his diet. When, after the loss of their castle at Montfort, 
Regnault and his brethren escaped to the forest of Ardennes, 
they had only four horses, Bayard, and three others who are 
nameless. They had neither wheat nor oats to give them, 
so that the poor animals were obliged to live on roots; on 
which account the anonymous steeds became so lean that 
they could scarcely go, while Bayard remained in perfect 
health. He throve better with nothing but roots than the 
other three when they had corn. Bayard would have been 
invaluable in the Crimea. 

Bayard kept other horses to their duty. When Regnault, 
fichting with the king of the Saracens, unhorsed him, he 
said, “ No one shall reproach me with acting unhandsomely,” 
and dismounted from Bayard sword in hand. The combat 
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was long and obstinate. When the pagan’s horse felt him- 
self relieved of his master, he took to flight ; but Bayard ran 
after him, seized him by the mane, and led him back to the 
field of battle. T 

No faithful sentinel could watch with greater vigilance 
than Bayard did when three of the four lay in ambuscade 
to intercept a party who were bringing out their brother 
Richard to be hung. Exhausted with fatigue, they fell fast 
asleep; but brave Bayard (who had been so admirably 
trained by the necromancer Mangis that he understood hu- 
man speech), heard the talk of the homicidal gang as they 
approached, and rapped so loud on Regnault’s shield that 
he woke him up just in time to go to the rescue. 

Bayard’s finale was worthy of his antecedents. Regnault, 
in noble self-sacrifice, agreed to go in pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and even to give up Bayard into Charlemagne’s hands, 
if the king would but make peace with his sons and his bre- 
thren, and reinstate them in their possessions. Regnault de- 
parted, clad in violet serge, shod with thick shoes, and hold- 
ing a pilgrim’s staff in his hand. The king broke up the 
camp to go to Liége. When they were all on the bridge of 
the Meuse, he made them bring Bayard, Regnault’s good 
horse, and said to it: 

“ Ah, Bayard, you have irritated me many a time; but 
I shall have my revenge at last.” 

Then Charlemagne caused a great stone to be tied round 
the horse’s neck, and made them cast him over the bridge 
into the river Meuse. Bayard sank to the bottom. When 
the king saw that, he rejoiced greatly, and said, 

“T have all demanded. He is destroyed at last.” 

But Bayard struck so violently with his fore-feet, that 
he smote the stone into fragments, reached the river’s bank, 
neighed aloud, and galloped off with such rapidity that it 
seemed as if the lightning drove him. He reached the forest 
of Ardennes. When Charlemagne saw that Bayard had 
escaped, he was very angry; but all the barons were ex- 
ceedingly satisfied. Many people say that Bayard is still 
living in the wood of Ardennes; but when he sees man or 
woman he gallops away, and it is impossible to approach 
him. E. 8. Drxon. 








ANCIENT SCOTTISH SUPERSTITIONS. 





Il. 
WE continue our brief summary of the agents which ancient 
Scotland believed in, and the practices she followed to at- 
tain health, wealth, revenge, prosperity, or love. 

Amulets were in vast repute for almost every circum- 
stance. Coral was held good against epilepsy ; and a small 
quantity, finely pounded, was given to infants at the mo- 
ment of their birth. Oil, whisky, and enchanted stones 
made a lotion equal to the renowned “nine oils,” all the vir- 
tuc being in the enchanted stones; adder-stones, in reality 
ancient glass beads, when hung round the neck, were as 
good as cows’ horns or mill-hoppers for the hooping-cough. 
These stones were kept in iron boxes to preserve them 
from the fairies, who loved adder-stones but hated iron. 
Cock-knee stones,—then sworn to come from the knees of 
a cock, now known to be the shells of the sea-urchin, — 
were also of sovereign power; snail-stones and mole-stones, 
both ancient ornaments made of blue glass, and the first 
of exceeding efficacy in alleviating the pains of child-birth ; 
toad-stones, or variegated agate, but believed to be the 
jewel worn in the toad’s head, only to be procured by bury- 
ing the poor beast alive in an ant-hill; crystal balls, especi- 
ally valuable when set in metal rings or frames; sculptured 
stones; stones with holes in them, wonderful against the 
“nightmare” in stables; stones which had on them “ the si- 
nilitude of four fingeris and ane thumb, nocht far different 
from the clawis of the devill;” the water wherein these 
magic stones had been boiled; moles’ feet, carried in the 
purse as a safeguard against poverty ; the bones of a bird 
stitched up in the clothes as a charm against ill health; 





fairy pennies, or pieces of orbicular spar, for general good 

luck; squills, against the power of witchcraft; written charms 

and runes, against all manner of evil ;—these were the most 

popular amulets to guard from evil, want, and sickness the 

pious Christian who carried them diligently about his per- 

son. The stroking of a dead man's hand could cure women 

of the most hideous diseases, and the stroking of a dead 

woman’s hand did once take away a terrible tumour as large 

as a pigeon’s egg from a man’s face. The head of a living 

frog, put into the mouth of a child with the thrush, and held 

there till the poor beast died, would, after one or two appli- 

cations, cure the thrush; so would a portion of the mouse- 

piece of beef, ifeaten by the little patient. Distempers among’ 
cattle might be stopped by burying or burning an ox or a 

cow “quick,” then making the whole herd pass over the 

smoking ashes or over the new-made grave. The tender- 

hearted farmer might be willing to believe that three drops 

of a beastie’s blood, drawn at Allhalloween, and cast into the 

fire, would be as potent, and a more merciful, spell against 

the evil; but the stronger minded preferred the burying or 

the burning alive. A dead beast, buried feet uppermost 

under the threshold of the stable or the byre, though it would 

not heal the actually distempered, would yet save the herd 

from the evil eye to come; but neither this nor any other 
charm would be availing if a cat’s first litter of kittens were 

kept, or if all the litters whatsoever brought forth in May 

were not ruthlessly destroyed. Now May was the month 
of Beltein, and the farmer’s most important month of coun- 
ter-charming. 

On the first of May, or Baal’s time, a large oaten cake 
was baked with nine square knobs in it. With various 
ceremonies, each knob was dedicated to a conservative or 
destructive being ; then broken off, and thrown as an offering 
over the left shoulder. Huge fires were lighted on the hill- 
sides. In one, specially devoted to that purpose, a monster 
cake was baked, which was cut up into as many pieces as 
there were performers and querents; and one piece was 
blackened. The pieces were then put into a bonnet, and 
carried round for lots; the one who drew the blackened bit 
was obliged to leap nine times through the Beltein fire, for 
he was “ devoted to Belteine, or Baal’s time, as a sacrifice.” 
If these ceremonies were perfectly fulfilled, the herds and 
flocks might be considered tolerably safe for the year to 
come. 

A child’s caul preserved the owner from all sorts of 
dangers, but chief of all from drowning. No instance was 
ever known, said the wise women of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of a man being drowned who had a child’s caul in his 
pocket. A shrew-mouse hung up alive in a tree, and left 
there to die and wither away, would by this sacrifice cure 
the paralysis it had caused by crawling over the limb: for 
that was the way paralysis came in those times; though 
some of the more spiritual averred it came from the touch 
of an evil spirit. Waxen or clay images were the recog- 
nised causes of death to hundreds. Sir George Maxwell 
sickened because of a clay image made in a spiteful likeness 
of him; and all the male children of the Laird of Parkis 
were done to death by means of the same spell. Janet 
Braidhead and Isobell Gowdie deposed to that in their 
strange, wild, maniacal confessions. Powders of dead men’s 
bones and “earth-mwildis,” or the earth taken from graves, 
were mighty ingredients in love-philtres, which in general 
were composed of every thing most disgusting and revolting. 
A cake compounded of one’s own hair and nail-parings, then 
given to the beloved object to eat, would secure the desired 
affection against any obstacle; so would a live fish “ put in 
a part about till it die,” then eaten by the one sought to 
charm. Sitting cross-legged; on the eve of St. Agnes, fast- 
ing in strict silence; cat’s hairs, and the bones of a green 
frog, the flesh of which had been eaten by ants, put into the 
drink, and other messes even nastier than these,—were all 
love charnis, which silly people learned of designing ones, 
and doubtless gained their ends thereby. Then there were 
forecasts of marriage and trying of future fortune, chiefly 
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on Allhallowmas-een; not wholly out of date yet. Burn- 
ing nuts named after certain lovers, present or to come, and 
predicting happiness or disappointment according as they 
“ bounced” or “ hissed” in the fire; melting lead, then pour- 
ing it into water, to find purses, cradles, marriage-rings, or 
coffins, as the case might be; breaking the white of an egg 
into a tumbler half-full of water, and seeing ships, swords, 
ploughs, or what not, in the strings which the heat of the 
hand laid over the tumbler draws up to the surface; flinging 
the left shoe over the house, and foreseeing marriage if it 
fell towards the house, disappointment if from it ; winding a 
thread at midnight, accompanying the charm with certain 
potent verses, sure that the wraith of the husband would 
appear and check the clew; knitting knots at every comma 
while repeating these lines,— 


‘‘ This knot I knit, 
To know the thing, I know not yet, 
That I may see, 
The man (woman) that shall my husband (wife) be, 
How he goes, and what he wears, 
And what he does, all days, and years,”— 


then sleeping on the knotted charm; on the first new moon 
after the new year, going to a stile or gate, over which the 
querent must stand (probably sitting astride would be suffi- 
cient for a gate), looking at the moon, and saying, 


** All hail to thee, moon, all hail to thee, 
I prithee, good moon, reveal to me 
This night who my husband (wife) shall be,” 


after which a silent rush must be made to bed, if backwards 
all the more potent the charm ;—these were, and are still, 
the mighty spells in Scotland by which marriage is foretold, 
and the favour of the “astral spirits” obtained. After the 
wedding has been thus brought about, if none of those con- 
sequences natural to such a manceuvre appear, and Plato’s 
triangle wants its third and perfecting line, let the wife 
drink of St. Fillan’s Well in Comrie, loosing all her knots 
about her; and let the man stand with his shoe-latchets un- 
fastened and a coin under his foot; and can there be any 
doubt of the result? Many a Scottish mother whose first 
years of married life were childless would swear to the efli- 
ciency of that charm. But if she wanted to prosper in ma- 
ternity or in wifehood, the bride must be careful to bear her 
part in the ceremony of the stones on the morning after 
marriage. <A party of mutual friends then assembled at the 
bridegroom’s house, and a basket filled with stones was 
passed from hand to hand, each person putting in a stone, 


~ until it reached the bridegroom, round whose neck it was 


hung. Then must the bride with a certain sharp knife cut 
the cord, and bear the burden herself, else would she never 
prosper in wedlock or in motherhood. ‘To shirk that cere- 
mony gained a woman ill-favour and a slighted name all 
her life. 

But of all the superstitions of the North none equalled— 
indeed, we may say none equal—the grave and dreaded 
power of the second sight. Second sight was to be obtained 
in several ways. It was hereditary; learnt by a formal ini- 
tiation; imparted temporarily by the touch of a seer; ob- 
tained supernaturally ; or unconsciously acquired either at 
birth or at manhood, no one knew how, when, or where. If 
gained by initiation, the novice had various ceremonies to 
go through. 


** There be odd Solemnities,” says Kirk, “at investing a Man 
with the Priviledges of the whole Mistery of this Second Sight. 
He must run a Tedder of Hair (which bound a Corpse to the Bier) 
in a Helix about his Midle, from End to End; then bow his 
Head downwards as did Elijah (1 Kings, xviii. 42), and look 
back thorough his Legs, untill he sie a Funerall advance, till the 
People cross two Marches; or look thus back thorough a Hole 
where was a Knot of Fir. But ifthe Wind change Points while 
the Hair Tedder is ty’d about him, he is in Peril of his Lyfe. 
The usual method for a curious Person to get a transient Sight 
of this otherwise invisible Crew of Subterraneans (if impotently 
aud over-rashly sought) is to put his Left Foot under the Wizard's 
Right Foot, and the Seer’s Hand is put on the Inquirer’s Head, 
who is to look over the Wizard’s right Shoulder (which hes ane 





ill Appearance, as if by this Ceremony ane implicite Surrender 
were made of all betwixt the Wizard’s Foot and his Iland, ere 
the Person can be admitted a privado to the Airt); then will 
he see a multitude of Wights, like furious hardie Men, flocking 
to him haistily from all Quarters, as thick as Atoms in the Air; 
which are no Nonentities or Phantasms, Creatures proceiding 
from ane afirighted Apprehensione, confused or crazed Sense, 
but Realities, appearing to a stable Man in his awaking Sense, 
and enduring a rational Tryall of their Being. These, thorow 
Fear, strike him breathless and speechless ” 


For second sight was held to mean not only prevision, but 
the power of beholding the “ gude wychtis” as well. Many 
of the trials for witchcraft included communion with these 
gude wychtis, or fairies, as one of the most heinous counts 
of the dittay. Alison Pearson, Bessie Dunlop, lsobell Grier- 
son, and Isobell Gowdie, with many others, were sworn to 
hold constant intercourse with Elfame, or Elfland; and, in- 
deed, confessed under torture to distinct and positive facts, 
their descriptions being for the most part vivid and graphic 
enough. Instances are given, too, of certain women who 
had been carried away for years into fairyland. In one 
case a “lingering image,” or double, had been left behind in 
the wife’s stead, which double eat and drank and bore chil- 
dren to the husband like any earthly woman; but in due 
course it died. The real wife found means to escape from 
fairyland, and returned to her husband; who, sorely puzzled 
and astonished, she at last with difficulty convinced of her 
reality. Another, seeking her sheep, ‘saw and conversed 
with a people she knew not of,” then “ sleep’t upon a hil- 
lock,” and found herself transported to another place at 
break of day. She had a child after that, but was still 
“prettie melanchollyous and silent, hardly ever seen to 
laugh. Her natural Heat and radical Moisture seem to 
be equally balanced lyke ane unextinguished Lamp; and 
going in a Circle, not unlike to the faint Lyfe of Bees, and 
some Sort of Birds, that sleep all the Winter over, to revive 
in the Spring.” Any who had dared to doubt these stories, 
or to put a different interpretation on them, would have 
been branded as Atheists or Sadducees, like Reginald Scot 
or Glanvil’s great opponent, Webster; for belief in fairies 
as well as in witches was made an article of Christian 
faith, and a necessary portion of the orthodox creed. 

This faculty of prevision, or second sight, was not a plea- 
sant one. When the dark hour fell on the seer, he shrieked 
and trembled under it; some praying to God for deliverance 
from the power. To see the wraith, or double, of a person 
betokened approaching death; though, to be sure, could a 
substitute and a sacrifice be found, that doom might be 
averted: the wraith also appeared as a little rough dog. A 
winding-sheet seen about a person likewise betokened ap- 
proaching death; if only round the legs, the death was many 
months off yet ; but if over and about the head, immediately 
at hand. To see a person diminish suddenly to avery small 
size bore the same prophetic meaning; and to see one’s own 
double left one no hope of life. The unfortunate Lord Bruce, 
killed by Sir Edward Sackville in a duel near Antwerp, saw 
a “mort head” in the glass the morning of his departure; 
and the beautiful Lady Penelope Rich met her own shadow 
while walking in her father’s garden at Kensington about 
ten days before she died. Colonel Alexander Monro was a 
noted believer in seers. Murdo MacClaude, a soldier in 
Monro’s company, foretold which of his comrades would fall 
in the storming of Stralsund, that was to take place the 
next day ; and wherever he went, the colonel had the faculty 
of failing across seers and prophets. He and Lord Tarbett 
were for ever meeting with strange adventures, which they 
publicly proclaimed and vouched for; but their anecdotes 
read strangely by the electric light, or on the railroad of this 
nineteenth century. 

Nearly allied to second sight was the power of divina- 
tion. Some of the ceremonies necessary for this were rude 
enough. The most ancient was called tag hairm, literally, 
an echo. 


‘* Here the querent was wrapped in a cow’s hide, his head 
alone remaining free, and carried by assistants to a solitary spect, 
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or left under the areh fotmed by the projected waters of acata, 
ract, where he déntinued during ni while. from.other be 

who seemed to fiitii d.him, he.dérived that inspiration from 
them which hegidli as an oracular response to his comrades 


he following day.” bY 
on the fo sph A the ¢ rs; but both seeke; 


The dumbwere.the chief diviners ;. bub,both soaker an 
diviner were subjectto criminal presecution, for their, pains, 
Janet Barry hiad to dq, penance, standing, in a white sheet 
under the bell-ropes, for “dealing with Satan and his ingtruy 
ments, because she,had consulted witches jon the of 
her child ;” and,David Schang was had by the hangm 
through the town of Edinburgh, with a paper on, hig ,head 
setting forth), his eriae (telling of things lost, andj,taking 
money for the game), and finally banished “during the 
towne’s will.}},. If a.gigpence were dropped into water and 
the cross came,uppermost, the friend whose state wag di- 
vined for way @ertainly.well; if the head were uppermgst, 
he was ill. fthe.ayooden. dish in which water from St..An- 
drew’s Well .beew.carried to an invalid flaated sunways 
when put onthe sprface,ef a pond, the sickiman, would ge- 
cover; if it Apated jwidershins, ‘he aveuld ydie..oAnd if his 
clothes floatedyin,jthe Dow ;Loch, ha ayonld recover; but if 
they sank, hejwenld digat{Lhe skoulider-blade.of a shpep was 
a mighty book of:divinpiion.| Reading,thejfuture thugpyas 
called spatulamantes. * Turned to the east, the fortane of the 
querent might be read as plainly in the lines and shades and 
inequalities found thereon as we moderns read a printed 
enigma. Molly Maclean found out by a mutton shoulder- 
blade that one adult and four children were to die in her 
parish speedily ; and Marion Fisher broke one for luck over 
a sick child, doubtless with marvellous effect. Turning the 
“riddle,” or “ sieve ;” turning the key and Bible ; opening the 
Bible at random for a sortes, were also modes of divination 
in general request. ‘They are not in total disuse at this 
present day. This power of soothsaying might be acquired 
by drawing the herb “ melefowr” through the mid-finger and 
thumb, with certain words; also if one should take “an eg 
and rost it, and tak the swee of it thrie Sondayes, and with 
onwashen handis wash hir eyes, quhairby she sould sie and 
know ony thing she desyrit.””. With which veracious recipe 
we close a paper that has only glanced at its subject, leav- 
ing mines of wealth unexplored; requesting any of our 
readers who may try the charm to communicate to us faith- 
fully the result. E. L. 








FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


AN INVISIBLE PARAGRAPH. 


A very visible paragraph has lately been running the round 
of the French papers, to the effect that an English milor 
ordered of a Parisian jeweller an expensive snuffbox, on the 
lid of which should be enamelled a view of his chateau, or 
country-seat,—only a natural and reasonable order. But in 
the foreground, quite in front of the chateau, was to be re- 
presented the kennel of a house-dog; an introduction of 
questionable taste to occupy so prominent a position in the 
picture. But, with the eccentricity which even yet forms 
part of a milor’s traditional character in France, the con- 
dition was added that in the kennel should be housed a 
mastiff, who was tv show himself at the mouth of his den 
when no one was looking at him, but who was to retire into 
the depths of his retreat instantly that he was gazed at by 
human eye. The jeweller, after a little hesitation, accepted 
the commission, and requested his customer to call for the 
box that day month, when it should be finished. 

Milor was punctual, and so had been the artist. 

“Good,” said the patron of snuffbox-art. “ My seat is 
the miniature fac-simile of the painting I gave you to copy ; 


the dog-kennel also, as I wished it, makes a beautiful object | 


in the right-hand corner of the foreground; but where is the 
dog who was to come forward and retire ?” 

“Recall to mind the terms of your order, Monsieur 
Milor,” responded the jeweller, in a tone of expostulaticn. 








“ The. mastiff. is there,;in his, kennel, I assure you; only, 
you tamembar; ha was,te go away and come according as 
you, looked at him or not. ,,, You are now regarding the dog- 
kenuel full\in. the. fage » but put the box in your pocket, and 
the dog will come out.” ome? ; Se fi 

s}),{\True,”, said the jcustemer, doing. as he was bid, and 
slipping the.box.into his waisteoat-pocket. “(You are quite 
night.) It is admirably executed. Here is the amount of 
yougybill.”). 6. the show perk shied, 

vonftilon xteth, tlaasjehap perfectly satisfied. Milor was a 


gentleman, and milor had faith. 


| too have faith tn same thir which 
frol too, have faith in some things which L do not see at the 
first glance immediately. . The other day there reached me 
by post; prepaid, a leathen speatagle-case. But I don’t use 
spectacles yet, seeing. hetter; without than with them at 
presenti) The; case; goptained,an oblong slip of glass. In 
the middle of that slip: wasjcemented a circular transparent 
film; and in the middie, of the circle, was a small, oblong, 
faint-gray spot, of suchaJength and breadth that it would 
be quite,covered, with perhaps alittle bit, of counterpane to 
spare, by the letter, sn of the type am which this is printed. 
What was the.use.of sending me that ?—a thing like a fly- 
spot squared to rectangular form. «. i}... » 

But—I am not ashamed to confess it—I pick up a good 
many crumbs of information from the periodicals of the 
day; and in one of the esteemed contemporaries of the 
NationaL Magazine I had read, under the heading of “ Mi- 
croscopic Preparations,”* that, although the microscope 
mainly illustrates the wonders of creation, there are also 
preparations wherein the art of man is rendered visible. 
Upon a dim spot about the size and shape of the letter U at 
the beginning of this sentence,—a spot which to the naked 
eye is unmeaning and indistinct,-we are told that we can 
discern, under a sufficient magnifying power, a mural monu- 
ment, on the face of which is an inscription, in nineteen 
lines of capital letters, “In Memory of William Sturgeon,” 
with a longer biographical notice than there is room to copy 
here, and all within considerably less space than the limits 
of this insignificant letter U. It is not, as might be sup- 
posed, the manual result of patient toil and eye-strain- 
ing; noris the feat accomplished by clever mechanical ar- 
rangements; it is an application of the photographic art. 
Not only are microscopic photographs taken from fixed 
and inanimate objects, like the above mural monument, 
but also portraits of living personages, and even groups 
from life. 

How these incomprehensible results are effected, there 
are Manchester people who can tell you, if they will; all 
I know is, that microscopic photographs are sold in London 
at four-and-sixpence each. ‘ Four-and-sixpence,” utilitarians 
will exclaim, “ for a speck of soiled film, which you may put 
in your eye and see none the worse !’’"—which is very con- 
venient, as well as very cheap. For loyal or loving persons 
can thus carry about with them, at a reasonable rate, the 
portrait of their sovereign, or their sweetheart, packed in 
the smallest possible compass. By similar means, secret 
correspondence can be carried on. A microscopic message 
thus photographed on a little bit of broken glass might 
stand the scrutiny of a multitude of hostile eyes without its 
import being even suspected. It would be less significant, as 
well as more portable, than the symbolic cakes and lotuses 
which the diabolical sepoys passed from hand to hand pre- 
vious to their orgies of crime and blood. ‘Timid suitors, 
again, might save their blushes by the presentation of a 
petition to be perused, not under the rose, but under the 
microscope. 

A word to the wise and a clue to the curious inquirer 
ought to suffice for any but a donkey. Evidently the con- 
tents of my spectacle-case are meant, not to be looked with, 
but to be looked at. Let us try. Out with the micro- 
scope. ; 

What a pleasing moment is that when we feel ourselves 
ld Words, Ne 


385, p. 132. 


* See Housel 
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ARCHWAY OF BLACKFRIARS MONASTERY. 





on the point of discovering something new! We are almost 
tempted to dally with the secret in our power, and to pro- 
long the delightful suspense, before we take the final step 
which shall convert the unknown into the known, which 
shall change anticipation into possession. That little mor- 
sel of grayish dirt will reveal itself—as what? Metamor- 
phose me into a Hindo woman-slayer, if it is not a quota- 
tion from a London paper—a paragraph from a respected 
fellow journalist. But instead of being reproduced in print, 
it has been transcribed into handwriting,—perhaps that of 
its author,—and neatly enclosed by a single circumscribing 
line drawn around it. For the edification of the lookers-on, 
who will not believe that the dirt-spot is any thing but a 
spot of dirt, I read aloud as follows before allowing them to 
read in turn: 








We have much pleasure in recommending to our | 
readers a capital microscope, well adapted for bo- 
tanical purposes, made and sold by Mr. Amadio, 
Throgmorton Street, London. The catalogue of 
this optician gives figures of microscopes from thirty 
pounds to half-a-guinea; and that we are using cost 
18s. 64. It is a compound microscope, with pincers, 
condenser, two slides, two glass plates, and three 
object-glasses; the whole well made, and packed in 
a good mahogany case. It is marvellously cheap, 
and will do every thing which the lover of nature 
can wish to accomplish, either at home or in the 
open air. 


The Field, June 6, 1857. 











— <4 


What say you now to the invisible paragraph? Is it 
not a clever application of microscopic photography? Is 
there not considerable adroitness in putting a laudatory 
notice of a microscope into a shape which is at first sight 
imperceptible? It is the very reverse of milor’s dog in the 
kennel: when you don't look at it—with the microscope 
—it isn’t there; when you do so look at it, it is. 


E. 8. D. 








BLACKFRIARS. 


Tuousanps hurry on daily through the streets of London, 
absorbed in its business or its pleasures, unmindful of the 
numerous memorials of a bygone age that lie around them ; 
hundreds live their lifetimes out in the immediate vicinity 
of these objects without a knowledge of their existence ;—it 
is only the casual visitor or the antiquary who finds out 


—_ _ em 


these interesting morceaux that carry us back to the early 
pages of London’s history. 

The subject of our sketch is the only existing remains of 
the ancient monastery of Blackfriars. In a narrow passage 
called Church Passage, leading out of Shoemaker Row, be- 
tween Ludgate Hill and the Zimes printing-office, are two 
deserted graveyards. In the eastern corner of the eastern 
graveyard is a small portion of the wall of the old church; 
and on going round by King Street into Ireland Yard, at the 
left-hand corner is the parish engine-house; on gaining ad- 
mission to which, you obtain a view of the archway given 
above. We quote from Mr. Timbs’s valuable Curiosities of 
London the following interesting account of this celebrated 
monastery, and of the precinct to which it gave its name: 


‘‘The district between Ludgate Hill and the river Thames ; 
and anciently a monastery of Black or Dominican Friars, who 
removed here from Holborn in 1276, to a piece of ground given 
them by Gregory Rocksley, Mayor. The monastery, church, 
and a mansion were built with the stone from the tower of Mont- 
fichet, and from part of the City wall. Edward I. and his Queen 
Eleanor were great benefactors to the new convent. Here the 
King kept his charters and records; and great numbers of the 
nobility dwelt in the precinct. In the church, divers parliaments 
and other great meetings were held. In 1522, the Emperor 
Charles V. of Spain was lodged here by Henry VIII. ; and here, 
in 1524, was begun the sitting of a parliament, adjourned to the 
Black monks at Westminster, and therefore called the Black 
Parliament. Henry’s divorce from Katherine of Arragon was 
decided here; and the parliament which condemned Wolsey 
assembled at Blackfriars. The precinct was very extensive, was 
walled in, had four gates, and contained many shops, the occu- 
piers of which were allowed to carry on their trades, although 
not free of the city, privileges maintained even after the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. In the view of London (1543), in the 
Sutherland Collection, the church of Blackfriars is shown with 
a lofty tower and spire, and the end towards the Fleet river 
flanked with two large turrets. Part of this church was altered 
and fitted up for parochial use; it was destroyed by the Great 
Fire of 1666, and the church of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe 
erected in its place. 

Taking advantage of the sanctuary privilege, Richard Bur- 
bage and his fellows, when ejected from the City, built a play- 
house in the Blackfriars precinct, and here maintained their 
ground against the powerful opposition of the City and the Pu- 
ritans. Shakspeare had a share in this theatre, and part of its 
site is now Playhouse Yard. The poet possessed other property 
here; for in the City of London Library, at Guildhall, is pre- 
served a deed of conveyance to Shakspeare of a house bought by 
him March 10, 1612-13, and bequeathed by him to his daughter, 
Susannah Hall. This document was sold by auction May 24, 





1841, for 165/. 15s. 
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THE LAND’S END. 





Che Aational Magazine. 


{It is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. } 











Tue horrors of Indian devilry have at least one limit, as far 
as our fellow-countrymen are concerned. Juggernaut may 
thirst unquenchably for the delicate blood of white-skinned 
babes and mothers, but the number of them within his 
reach has always been so small, that more English victims 
might perish in the sack of one English town than would 
be found in all India, ifa net went round it, and every Eu- 
ropean soul were dragged before the fatal chariot-wheels. 
That strange result of empire and commerce established for 
a hundred years, the almost total absence of European set- 
tlers in Hindostan, has been always a marvel, often a re- 
proach, and on every occasion but the present a plain mis- 
fortune to Great Britain. 

This summer we have thought otherwise. Many a hus- 
band has drawn his wife to his bosom, only to thank God 
that she was here and not in India; many a mother has 
kissed her baby in its English cradle, only to feel and fancy 
what those kisses would have been beside the Ganges ; and 
wherever the destinies of life have been calling any among 
us to the Eastern world, a special Providence has seemed to 
watch over those who have not yet sailed, or are still upon 
the sea. 

These feelings, however, inevitable as they are at pre- 
sent, must give place to a less passionate, and, on the whole, 
a juster view of our relations with Hindostan. The fact 
is, that this want of any thing like a European population, 
while it seems so happily to limit the number of possible 
victims, is itself one of the chief reasons why there have 
been any victims at all. Supposing India to have contained 

















BY J. M. W. TURNER. 


penal 1 


| one single city with as many Englishmen in it as there are 
in Manchester, what kind of parallel would there have been 





between an attempt at mutiny and massacre, with so much 
British strength upon the spot to face it, and a case like the 
present, when it is hard to find five hundred Englishmen 
together any where within a thousand miles of their as- 
Sassins ? 

We are dealing now with human nature in one of its 
most detestable attitudes,—with a race of men degraded by 
the natural results of paganism, whose worst vices are called 
into violent activity by the opportunity which unhappily 
we ourselves have made. To these savages, in their present 
frame of mind, the crimes that have in all ages been held 
most horrible are the very joys of life; and our first duty 
as rulers is to conquer, punish, and overwhelm them, with- 
out needless cruelty, indeed, but assuredly without hesita- 
tion. 

But the saddest feature in such a war as this is the de- 
gree to which violence so outrageous compels and justifies 
retaliation ; and the thing we have tu fear, even more than 
the knives and passions of these barbarians, is, that, in our 
own eyes, Our own errors may seem expiated and washed 
away by the blood of our murdered innocents. Side by side 
with the glaring fact of moral degradation in the Hindoo 
character stands the fact, not less unquestionable, that Eng- 
land, as the ruler of these wild races, has never done a 
ruler’s duty. The difficulties have been immense; the un- 
qualified blame sometimes cast upon our Indian government 
is unjust, because it leaves those difficulties unsolved and 
out of sight. There is no denying that, as a matter of com- 


parison, the Hindoo is better off under English partiality 
than under Mohammedan or Hindoo anarchy; and that, con- 
sidering what they were with their native princes, the sol- 








diers of Bengal have added ingratitude to their other crimes, 
But to compare the rule of England with that of Eastern 
| rajahs and moguls, is as mischievous as it is absurd ; and to 
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congratulate ourselves because we have improved upon 
their system, is surely contemptible. We are taking the 
lowest depth of imbecile abasement as our own test of ex- 
cellence ; and it would be as becoming for an English gen- 
tleman to boast that he neither picks his neighbours’ pockets 
nor corrupts their wives, as for England to take credit to her- 
self for having been a better ruler than Surajah Dowlah. 
Let us hear no more of this. It is not a question whether 
we have improved India; the question is, whether we have 
done our best for her; and if not, what better can be done? 
No one who knows any thing of Eastern affairs can honestly 
deny, that while our system of government contains many 
evils, which it is easy to see but hard to remedy, the re- 
moval of othets equally palpable, and perhaps more than 
equally important, is opposed by no obstacles whatever ex- 
cept purely selfish ones. The necessities of the present mo- 
ment are rapid action and stern repression. The conquest 
of the mutineers is the condition of peace, and peace must 
precede improvement ; but it is not on this account too soon 
to consider what ought to be done when peace is happily 
restored. On the contrary, unless the two ideas of conquest 
and reformation grow up together in the English mind, 
conquest will come alone to a dead certainty. The notion 
that our rule in India must always be a purely military one 
is being spread abroad by some of the most powerful organs 
of opinion; there is no doubt at all that when the time for 
reformation in Indian affairs has really come, whatever at- 
tempts may be made in that direction will be met by a des- 
perate resistance; and it becomes every disinterested Eng- 
lishman to enlighten himself beforehand on this subject, and 
to have some definite idea in his head, not simply as to what 
is wrong in our plan, but as to how it should be righted. 

Now the existence of some serious error could be illus- 
trated by nothing else so plainly as by the fact already alluded 
to—the absence of any Puropeas population in Hindostan. 
Englishmen have settled all over the world, have colonised 
in all climates; what has kept them from India? How is 
it that Calcutta and Bombay contain nearly all the British 
inhabitants in that vast empire, except soldiers and mission- 
aries, and that the number of them in these two great ca- 
pitals together is barely enough to people one English market- 
town? Asto climate, between the Himalayas and the ocean 
there is every climate in the world; as to produce, Jamaica 
is sterile to the valleys where Indian rivers feed the soil; 
as to personal security, there has been, indeed, a pitfall 
under every European foot, but this danger was unsuspected, 
and it is not the fear of it, therefore, that has kept us away. 
We have kept away simply because, notwithstanding its 
enormous trade and infinite resources, our Indian empire 
has offered no commercial inducements sufficient to draw 
Englishmen to its coasts as settlers, except in very small 
numbers, and for special reasons. We may rest assured 
that it ought to have done so nevertheless; and if it has 
not, there has been some grave mistake in the management 
of Indian affairs. It needs no very deep reflection to under- 
stand this matter. The first great error, that of giving the 
whole commerce of Hindostan to one privileged company 
in England, has been already removed. Not so its conse- 
quences. They remain, and will remain till we are resolute 
in rooting them out; and it is in them that the reasons are 
to be found for the want of Englishmen in India. 








FINIS TERRE. 
A SERIES OF SCRAPS CONCERNING THE HOLIDAY-RAMBLES 
OF A PEDESTRIAN TOURIST. 


Purr, puff!—the break is down—the train slackens its pace 
—puff !—it is the last; we are in Plymouth. But it is al- 
ready dusk, and a comfortable inn invites to repose; so, 








instead of rushing out to see the place, we ruminate, I and 
my companion,—for every tourist should have a companion, 
—upon the scene of our intended excursion,—the coasts of 
Cornwall and the Land’s End,—trusting in our explorations 
to discover much that our predecessors have not found, or 
not found time to tell of. 

There was something very enticing in the idea of a trip 
to the Land’s End,—a trip selected in preference to any other. 
That spot, so long the last finis terre of Europeans, hada 
peculiar charm. Y bey “the last” advisedly, for there were 
several previous ones, The Pillars of Hercules seemed 
once the end of the earth, beyond which interminable 
waters appeared to spread and bar all further progress; but 
when the energetic Romans had traversed, farther north, the 
whole breadth of Spain, and found themselves upon the 
extreme headland of the far-stretching Biscayan cape, they 
named that point Finis Terre (to this day Cape Finisterre) ; 
imagining that they had really then reached the true limit 
of terra firma, and that all beyond was the domain of the 
pathless mysterious ocean. Next came their discovery of 
the coasts of Gaul and of the great island of Britain; in 
which, when their explorations reached its westernmost pro- 
montory, they found another territorial terminus, destined 
long to remain the last “Jand’s end.” In this discovery 
those ever-restless Romans knew not that a more maritime 
nation had been before them, and that they were in actual 
possession of the long-deemed fabulous tin-country of the 
Pheenicians. 

A recent tourist, speaking of the Cornish promontory, 
and determined not to be agitated by any unnecessary emo- 
tion, suggested that any other point of this island might 
with equal propriety be considered “ the end” or “the begin- 
ning;” forgetting that from his birthplace in the far east 
the course of man—at all events, the élite of the race, that 
section of it evidently foredoomed to carry out its highest 
destinies—has ever been westward,—to Greece, to Italy, to 
Spain, to Gaul, to Britain. ‘ Westward, ho!” to use the 
title of a recent popular novel, has ever been the cry; and 
those points which seemed for a time to check the onward 
course of the great migration, from the Pillars of Hercules 
to Cape Finisterre and to the Cornish Land’s End, must 
ever be spots interesting to tread, and, to the thoughtful, 
teeming with stirring associations. 

We next fell to discussing the origin of the name of 
Cornwall, and the source of the first colonies of our rock- 
bound western peninsula. Old Norden, one of our most en- 
thusiastic topographers, persists, in the face of all opposition, 
in believing in the story of Brute, and his peopling of this 
portion of Britain. “If Albanock and Camber,” says he, “ are 
allowed by some to have peopled and given their names to 
Albion and Cambria, why not Corineus, the near kinsman 
of Brute, to Cornwall? and why not admit at once that 
great wrestling-match of the same Corineus with the giant 
Gogmagog, who got his fling and quietus over the cliff at 
Plymouth into the surging waves below?” “ Why,” say his 
opponents, “ because the scene of the same triumph over the 
same Gogmagog has been placed by other writers at the 
cliff of Dover.” “ But then,” might old Norden have retorted, 
had he known it,“ who but a lineal descendant of the ori- 
ginal coloniser of Cornwall could have been that pagan king 
Brude, or Brute, to whom, according to Adamus, St. Columba, 
in A.D. 545, paid a visit in his vitrified tower on the coast 
of Scotland?” A modern poet (Hogg) has thrown this semi- 
fabulous portion of the history of Cornwall into somewhat 
satirical mock-heroic verse, intended to be amusing, but 
which, without effecting its purpose, rather tends to darken 
the previous obscurity ; a result the reverse of satisfactory 
to those who read for information. Early Cornish history 
has not, indeed, received any very successful elucidation 
from more serious writers, and previous to the close of the 
Saxon period little is known. It was a quiet portion of the 
Roman dominions, highly valued for its mines, and in their 
geography formed the second part of the first province. After 
their departure, all sinks into fable again; even the court 
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held by King Arthur at Tintagel Castle, the ruins of which 
still remain, is one of very shadowy courtiers and very 
visionary paladins. Of the people themselves, and of the 
kings or earls who governed them previous to the inva- 
sion of Egbert and the more complete subjugation of Athel- 
stan, but little is known worthy of record. At the time 
of the death of the Confessor, the Cornish earldom was, how- 
ever, sufficiently established as an integral part of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy to form a rich gift from the Norman con- 
queror to one of his fortunate followers; since which time 
the line of earls, and then dukes, is uninterrupted, the latter 
having been, after the Black Prince, always Princes of Wales. 
From the circumstance of the dukedom having thus become 
a royal appanage, it has continued to the present day to re- 
tain in many respects a kind of separate and independent ju- 
risdiction, especially in the stannary courts, in which all 
cases concerning miners and the mining interests are de- 
cided without appeal. 

The brushing-up of our historical knowledge from the 
few books we had brought with us—Norden, Hale, and Gil- 
pin—carried us pretty far into the night; but by six in the 
morning we were out, and fairly en route, wending our way 
up the long street which connects Devonport and Plymouth 
towards the Mount-Edgeumbe ferry. Turning to the left, 
after a brisk walk, according to our directions, we found 
ourselves at the water-side; but the boat was on a trip, and 
we were left to stroll about the slippery stones of the land- 
ing-place, just left by the tide, and await its return. We 
had, however, something to look at: the calm waters of the 
wide estuary formed by the mouths of the Lynher and Ta- 
mar rivers were very beautiful in the gleamy morning-light ; 
and there was the high ground of Mount Edgcumbe 6n the 
opposite shore, with its rich sloping swards and palatial 
residence, and other detached buildings, to which distance 
lent the charm of the picturesque. I attribute a portion of 
the beauty of this prospect to the influence of distance, be- 
cause the soi-disant “temples” and other objects in the park 
and grounds are in that pseudo-classic style of the last cen- 
tury which generally produces rather a chilling effect in 
these days of more accurate knowledge and better taste. 

Lower down, towards the Point, was the fine group of 
buildings connected with the Victualling Yard and other 
Government establishments; and farther on, great ships of 
war riding at anchor, like floating fortresses; among them 
the Implacable, with its terrible tiers of guns, and near it 
the Agamemnon steamer, just returned from the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to lay down the cable of the Transatlantic Te- 
legraph. Looking up the harbour, there was the Niagara 
too, the great American steam-ship sent to assist in the 
same vast undertaking, through whose unfortunate misma- 
nagement it was that the attempt failed,—but only for the 
moment; for this is not an age of defeat in the struggle of 
material progress. We seek to be closer to our cousins in 
America, and we shall be so. We shall chat with Jonathan 
across the Atlantic as at a counter; chaffering over the 
price ofa few hundred tons of pig-iron on our side, aud a few 
thousand bales of cotton on his: and the whole matter will 
be settled in ten minutes, son Jonathan not moving from the 
little telegraph-office in Broadway, and father John not stir- 
ring from his desk in Change Alley or Mincing Lane. 

We had not finished our survey when the ferry-boat 
arrived; andas we left the land we obtained a better view of 
the course of the Tamar and of the great 112-gun ship the 
Impregnable, and, looking back, of the vast range of dock- 
yards, and of the mass of houses and steeples of Devonport, 
which formed their background. 





dock-warehouses be enabled se; any of the 
L é suses, to be enabied to put to sea, Many of them 


a twenty-four hours’ notice, and all perhaps within a 
month,—such a fleet as would match all the navies of the 
world. 

We chat with the ferryman as 
we skim rapidly across. 7 


, with a fair light wind, 


“You see that enclosure, sir, in the grounds at Mount 
Edgcumbe, with the awnings all round?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is for the ladies’ bazaar, to be held to-morrow, sir. 
Grand doings to-morrow, sir; the handsomest women in 
Devonport, Plymouth, and all the country round, going to 
keep the stalls. And there will be a regatta, sir, and music 
among the trees, sir, and fireworks at night, sir; all the 
grounds thrown open too. It’s for the charities in the 
neighbourhood, sir. You should stop and see that before 
you go off into Cornwall; you'll see nothing like it there.” 

But we were obdurate, and determined to get on, and not 
be turned from our purpose by the beauty, or music, or any 
other of the siren temptations of Mount Edgcumbe. We 
were, however, happy to learn afterwards that the charities 
in question benefited to the extent of some 7001. 

On landing, we ascended asteep field-path to get a close 
view of a small obelisk, which proved, however, in itself of 
little interest; but the view obtained from that spot, in 
the form of a magnificent panorama, repaid us amply for the 
first real exertion of our pedestrian powers. It put us in 
mind of some of the most successful of Stanfield’s nautical 
pageantries; the early mist of morning imparting a dream- 
like effect to the scene that seemed to make it more pictorial 
and more beautiful than mere reality. Neither of us spoke 
as we examined in succession the great circle of objects 
forming our panorama. To the westward, Millbrook, and 
other villages bordering the irregular shores of the estuary, 
where it formed far-reaching recesses among the hills, 
clothed with foliage to the water’s edge. ‘To the north and 
east, the course of the Tamar; and the now dimly outlined 
buildings of Devonport, blue in the distance, rising tier 
above tier to the horizon, varied with their towers and 
steeples. To the southward, beyond the opening of the 
harbour, gleamed the ocean, whose waves sparkled in the 
mist like diamonds worn beneath a veil. 

As we stood silently enjoying the noble prospect, we 
were startled by soft and majestic sounds, which ap- 
peared to rise out of the water from beneath the promontory 
on which we were standing. ‘The sounds resolved them- 
selves into the National Anthem, seemingly played by a 
full military band. ‘The music was so very beautiful in the 
surrounding stillness that we were for aninstant quite taken 
aback ; but our visions about harmonies floating in the air, 
and such-like fancies, were dispelled in a moment when, on 
advancing nearer the edge of the cliff, we saw almost imme- 
diately beneath us the great floating form of the port-ad- 
miral’s noble ship the Jmplacable—the guard-ship, as it is 
termed. The band of marines was performing on deck; the 
officers just dispersing after morning parade as the clock 
struck eight, that is, at “eight bells,’’ as I should have said; 
companies of soldiers were moving from one part of the 
vessel to another in military order; a party of tars were 
lowering a boat with that handiness and practised skill 
which astonish landsmen; and at the various gangways 
were sentries, Just as in a land fortress ;—all combining, 


©} 


with the vessel, and the order and precision of the movements 
of the swarm of men on board, to give one a striking idea 
both of the aggressive and defensive power of a first-class 
3ritish man-of-war. 

As we entered a winding wooded lane, after leaving the 
obelisk-hill, we turned again and again to get farewell 
glimpses of the scene we were leaving; from every new 
point obtaining some newer and, as it seemed, still more 





Towards the north lay a | 
whole fleet of magnificent war-hulks, only waiting their | 
masts, rigging, arms, and stores, which all lie ready in the | 


picturesque, combination of forms. A messenger on his way 
to Kingsand overtook us about a mile along the lane, who 
told us we were in the wrong road. We had intended to go 
to St. German’s, and thence to Anthony, for which purpose, 
| it seems, we ought to have gone over by the Saltash ferr 
instead of at Mount Edgcumbe. 
however, that we had better now go on with him, as by so 
doing we should be able to stand with one foot in Cawsand 
| and one in Kingsand, and at the same time with om 
Devonshire and one in Cornwall; | 


Our informant told 


the boun lary ¢ f whi il is 
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not marked, as it appears in the maps, by the course of the 
Tamar, but runs between the now adjoining villages of Caw- 
sand and Kingsand. 

This was, however, not in our line of route; and we 
determined to go to Millbrook on the advice of another way- 
farer, a tailor, who was, as he told us, going home to break- 
fast, after transacting atrifle ofbusiness at Mount Edgcumbe. 
Understanding that we abandoned for the present St. Ger- 
man’s and Anthony, he recommended us by all means to go 
through Millbrook, his native place, a picturesque village at 
the extremity of one of the deep inlets of the estuary. The 
descent to it is very steep and rugged, and for any kind of 
carriage must be a fearful road. Here we saw and sketched 
the first stone stile (see the last page of this Number); and 
in the course of our descent obtained a last view of Devon- 
port and the harbour. Meeting with nothing worthy of 
much attention in the village, we passed through it, with- 
out stopping on our way, to Crafthole, where our friend the 
tailor told us we should get a good breakfast at a little 
inn kept by his brother. 

Our road to Crafthole led us in a south-westerly direc- 
tion towards the cliffs of the British Channel, from some of 
the higher ridges of which we obtained grand sea-views, in 
which the eye could reach to trace the extreme line where 
sky and ocean met. Here and there was a small speck in 
the vast expanse, which we knew must be a vessel ; and the 
specks grew still more minute as the azure-green of the main 
sea faded to softest and purest blue in the hazy distance. 

Crafthole proved rather farther than we expected, and 
our appetite for breakfast had been proportionally sharpened, 
when we learnt to our dismay and disappointment that both 
landlord and landlady were absent harvesting. The little 
girl who gave us this disheartening information also told us 
that there was no other inn in the place, and that the next 
village was several miles distant; that she could not get 
at either tea, sugar, or milk, but that she had Norwich ale 
and bread, and could get a little cheese from “ the shop.” 
There was no alternative; so we fell-to on the bread-and- 
cheese and Norwich ale, which latter, it seems, finds its way 
all round the coast, and is the favourite liquor in the south- 
east portion of Cornwall. 

An old sailor, a magnificent specimen of his class, seem- 
ingly a friend or relation of the landlord, came forward to 
excuse the want of accommodation, and spun us a yarn 
about his last two years’ service in the Baltic and the Black 
Sea on board the Vengeance. In his coarse, loose, blue shirt, 
trousers to match, tarpaulin hat with streamer, and his 
bushy hair and whiskers, still ungrizzled, though he was 
discharged with a pension after twenty years’ service, and 
with his broad shoulders and good five feet ten, he looked 
the true British tar to admiration. In a boarding-bout with 
some Muscovite three-decker, what chance would a score of 
frantic little Russians have had of keeping such a fellow 
out? About as much as the old lady with the feather-brush 
had of expelling the bull from the china-shop. 

He told us that his pension was ten shillings a-week, 
and that he first went to sea on the Ist of January 1829; 
that he was forty-five, and that he had a boat, and a share 
of another, lying in Crafthole cove, engaged in the pil- 
chard-fishery ; but that the season had scarcely begun as 
yet. We talked of the difference between pilchards and 
herrings,—how pilchards are less than herrings, and how, if 
you hold one of each by the dorsal fin only, the herring in- 
variably dips one way, the pilchard the other. But in 
general appearance and in structure, even to the profusion of 
the well-known little needle-bones, they are strikingly alike. 
We had never tasted a pilchard; and he said that he had a 
few drying in the larder, and would broil one for us, if we 
liked. It proved very good, and very like fresh ‘bloater ;’ 
though certainly with a flavour of its own. 

Our frugal breakfast despatched, we pushed on for West 
Looe, which we had now marked out for our first station ; 
and traversing a road over the cliffs pointed out by the old 
Sailor, we tried to find St. German's hut, among the rocks, 





now a favourite gipsying-place, where the saint is said to 
have passed much time in fasting and meditation; but the 
search without a guide seemed likely to occupy too much 
time, so we pushed forwards towards Downderry, the cottage- 
roofs of which we soon began to distinguish in the distance, 
beyond two or three ins-and-outs, and as many risings and 
fallings in the long perspective ofour hilly path. We kept as 
close to the sea as the nature of the cliffs would allow; for 
after a long absence, its expanse and its fresh saline perfume 
have always an irresistible and indescribable charm. At 
last we found a path leading down to the beach, above and 
below which were occasional little steep patches of cultivated 
land stolen from some irregularity in the rugged face of the 
cliff. On one of these a man was at work, much in the position 
of a fly on a window-pane, gathering his crop of potatoes; 
though small, they seemed pretty good, but, had they not 
been at once consigned to a sack fastened to a stake, they 
would all have rolled into the sea as fast as dug up from 
this exceedingly perpendicular piece of potato-ground. Other 
such patches had crops of barley, and some of wheat. The 
potato-digger complained of the high rent of these patches 
of ground ; he paying at the rate of threepence per yard for 
his acre and a half, in some three or four separate patches, 
which he held from Lord Elliot, who appears to be the great 
landowner about that part. He was, however, able to get 
an independent living, he said, out of this bit of land, which 
was manured entirely with sea-weed; though he complained 
that the gentry did not like to see the people independent 
of them in that way, and were more hard for the rent upon 
“small farmers” like him than upon the usual agricultural 
labourers. He seemed also to regret the good old smuggling 
times,—in which, by his own confession, he once acted a 
busy, pleasant, and profitable part,—but said that the in- 
creased numbers of the coast-guard have long since quite 
“spoilt” the business. 

Leaving my companion discussing agricultural losses 
and profits with the independent farmer of an acre and a 
half, 1 made my way down to the beach; where, in a small 
amphitheatre of grandly-furmed rocks, I found a little bath- 
ing lake, into which I could not resist plunging. Never was 
sea-water so limpid, so fresh, so delightful; the clearest sea of 
a sandy or shingly beach is foul and muddy in comparison. It 
is only on these shores of granite, or slate-rock, or serpentine 
that one sees the water of the ocean in all its sparkling beauty. 

Just beyond this group of rocks, we perceived a pictu- 
resque cottage orné perched above us, its sloping garden un- 
dulating among the crags ofa sort of undercliff, and enriched 
with masses of a shrub covered with great clusters of flowers 
of a cerulean blue. The shrubs proved to be giant hydran- 
geas, growing, I presume, in a soil strongly impregnated 
with iron; the artificial application of which is known to 
produce that effect upon the flowers of this beautiful plant, 
which are naturally of a pale-lilac tone, or rose-colour. The 
cottage was to let, and the rent, furnished or unfurnished, a 
mere trifle for such a little paradise; that is to say, in sum- 
mer; for, except to those seeking excitement in storms and 
tempests, and waves dashing up to the windows as against 
cabin-lights, and occasionally over the house-top,—except 
to such as would thus seek the picturesque in this ex- 
treme form, it could not be pronounced a desirable winter- 
residence. 








THE KAFIRS AND ZULUS.* 





Centrau Arnica is almost terra incognita to Europeans, and 
the traveller who would adventure thither to bring to us 
knowledge therefrom must encounter danger as well as dis- 
tance. The reverend author, the title of whose admirable 
work we give below, lived about four years in Natal, for the 
purpose of making researches into the manners of the people. 
Beside the usual sources of information both from Kafir and 


* The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country. By the Rev. Joseph 
Shooter. London: Stanford. 
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European visitants, he had a peculiar advantage in possess- 
ing a native servant, a young man twenty-four years of age, 
whose conversations he wrote down, and thus accumulated 
original materials for his production. 

The Kafir partakes both of the negro and European types. 
Often but for its colour the countenance might be mistaken 
for European. Nor is the skin usually black, except among 
the tribes near Delagoa Bay, the prevailing colour being a 
kind of chocolate. Sometimes the hair is red, and Albinos 
are not unknown. The darkest complexions are most es- 
teemed. Hunger has a tendency to blacken the skin. In 
motion the Kafir is peculiarly graceful. One author de- 
scribes their figures as the noblest that his eye ever gazed 
on; he was struck with the strong resemblance that a 
group of Kafirs bore to the Greek and Etruscan antique 
remains, except that the savage drapery was more scanty 
and fell in simpler folds. A Kafir chief, from over-feeding, 
is frequently obese, and corpulency is esteemed as a mark 
of rank; a queen too, from excessive indulgence, will grow 
to a monstrous size. They are also immoderate snuff-takers. 
They live in small communities, and occupy what Europeans 
denominate kraals, a sort of circular cattle-fold surrounded 
with huts. 

In the work of cultivation, though the men clear away 
the early obstacles, the women are the real labourers. The 
assagai and shield are the true symbols of the male Kafir ; 
the hoe is the proper emblem of the female. Pigs and por- 
cupines are the great enemies oftheir gardens, and the men 
accordingly construct fences to keep them out, the length of 
which is needlessly increased by their irregular direction ; 
for the Kafir, we are told, cannot draw a right line, though 
skilful in describing a circle. Antelopes, buffaloes, and ele- 
phants also have to be guarded against. Lately, too, they 
have sustained the plague of locusts—a new evil. 

The Kafir views his cattle with different eyes from a 
European; they enable him to procure wives, to rear a 
family, to sacrifice to the spirits, and to purchase dependants. 
To him they represent wealth, and are regarded with idolatry. 

“‘A Kafir,” says Mr. Shooter, ‘‘does not contine his atten- 
tion to the mere physical aspect of his cattle. They are the joy 
of his heart and the pride of his life; and so far as he can, he 
makes them his companions. He talks to them, he addresses 
them by name, he praises them, as if they could comprehend 
his meaning ; and, indeed, I have known a cow acknowledge 
the compliment, and sustain her part in the conversation by 
the utterance of those peculiar sounds which naturally express a 
cow's satisfaction. The skill with which these people manage 


their cattle is calculated to surprise an Englishman; but it is 
said, that in this respect they are inferior to the frontier tribes.” 


The lion is an enemy to the cattle, which scent him from 
a distance; hunting of him and other wild-beasts affords 
sport for the daring. A bold young man was in the habit 
of attacking buffaloes single-handed. They also employ 
mechanical contrivances for their capture. 

All this implies a certain instinct for civilisation, and 
we find proofs of it in their domestic institutions. A man 
declines to take a wife within prohibited degrees; but he 
may marry two sisters, and take his deceased brother’s wife. 
He must, however, avoid the society of his wife’s mother ; 
he dare noi exter the same hut with her. If they chance 
to meet on the road, one or the other turns away ; she, per- 
haps, hiding herself behind a bush, while he screens his face 
with his shield. The practice of purchasing wives is modern, 
not an original custom. Sometimes, too, courtship begins 
with the women; and not unfrequently they elope with the 
man of their own choice. Polygamy is practised. Mission- 
aries have declared against this institution, but unsuccess- 
fully; and it has been found a great hindrance to the pro- 
gress of Christianity, the missionaries having required 
their converts to retain only one wife. To all remonstrances 
the natives reply: “ Teacher, you speak the truth; but we 
are black people, and this custom has descended to us from 
our fathers. We love polygamy, and cannot abandon it.” 
However, the people are becoming gradually enlightened. 

The Kafirs are said to treat their women with contempt: 








some of the instances are curious. When the head servant, 
for example, of a particular regiment met his aunt, he gave 
her his hand, which she kissed with much apparent affec- 
tion; but even this dignified salute was not returned. It 
is an invariable custom for women to salute their male rela- 
tions, sometimes on the hand, sometimes on the cheek ; the 
compliment never being returned. If « man were going to 
the bush to cut firewood for his wives, he and they would 
take different paths, and neither go nor return in company. 
They frequently beat their wives, and often kill them; not 
seldom also they divorce them. Adultery is of very rare 
occurrence. The following is noteworthy: 


“A native, who was giving me an example of aye to the 
spirits, introduced a petition for plenty of boys and a few girls, 
The former increases a man’s importance in the chief’s eyes ; 
he shares the honour they may acquire in war ; when they grow 
up and settle around him, he becomes a little chief. We can 
imagine the pride with which the old man goes from kraal to 
kraal, advising here, commending or reproving there,—respected 
and obeyed every where; or with what nangg area J he looks 
around him from the hill on which his own habitation stands, 
and viewing those of his children, says inly, ‘ They are all mine,’ 
and receives the congratulation of his neighbour, who praises 
him as a great man, and flatters him with the salutation of chief. 
He is a real patriarch ; and if he were to remove to an unoccu- 
pied country, would become the natural independent ruler of his 
people. It is in this way, doubtless, that the various tribes have 
originated.” 


The normal government of the tribes is patriarchal, the 
chieftainship being hereditary. The government established 
by Tshaka, some forty or fifty years since, is that of an au- 
tocracy. The king’s wives, of whose number Mr. Shooter 
never obtained any other estimate than “ plenty, plenty,” 
were distributed among various kraals, and with them were 
associated numerous coneéubines. 

The Kafirs have not over-much respect for human life; 
but it is under the influence of passion that violent homicide 
is committed. Witchcraft too is a recognised crime. The 
word wm-takati is usually translated “ witch” or “ wizard,” 
but signifies an “evil-doer”’—a great criminal, such as a 
murderer or adulterer. In effecting his mischief, the um- 
takati is supposed to employ medicine, human remains, the 
liver of a crocodile, hyena’s hair, &c., by which he is be- 
lieved to injure the health, destroy life, cause cows to become 
dry, prevent rain, and occasion lightning. He is suspected 
sometimes of using poison. “ There is reason for thinking that 
the potent and subtle qualities of strychnine are not un- 
known to these Kafirs.” There are prophets who profess to 
detect these um-takati, who are themselves also poisoners. 
Cattle-stealing is a crime punished with death. 

Great question has been made whether the Zulus have any 
religion; the following statement, therefore, has peculiar in- 
terest : 

‘‘The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu country have preserved 
the tradition of a Being whom they call the Great-Great and the 
First Appearer or Exister. He is represented as having made 
all things, — men, cattle, water, fire, the mountains, and what- 
ever else is seen. He is also said to have appointed their names. 
Creation was effected by splitting a reed, when the first man and 
other things issued from the cleft. The antiquity of this part of 
the tradition is attested by the fact that u-Alanga signifies ‘origin’ 
as well us ‘a reed,’ and dabula, ‘ to create’ as well as ‘ to split.’ 
Some few Kafirs may be found who state their belief that the 
Great-Great shook the reeds with a strong wind, and there came 
thereout the first man and woman, When mankind had been 
formed, a chamelion and a lizard called in-tulu were sent to 
them ; the former being commissioned to direct men to live, while 
the latter was to command them to die. The slow-paced chame- 
lion having tarried to eat some berries by the way, the quicker 
in-tulu axrived first, and delivered his message of death. Thus 
mankind became mortal ..... 

There is a tribe in Natal which still worships the Great- 
Great, though its recollection of Him is very dim..... . The 
Kafirs believe that when a person dies his i-hloze or tsi-tute 
survives. ‘These words are translated spuit, and there seems 
no objection to the rendering. They veer to something mani- 
festly distinguished from the body, and the nature of which the 
prophets endeavour to explain by saying that it is identical with 
the shadow. .. . . When spirits have entered the future state, 
they are believed to possess great power ; prosperity is ascribed 
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to their favour, and misfortune to their anger;—they are ele- 
vated, in fact, to the rank of deities,” 


They are sometimes also believed to revisit the earth in 
the shape of certain serpents, and to send omens to the 
living. Sacrifices moreover are offered to the spirits. A 
soldier wounded in battle would only pray if his hurt were 
slight; but if it were serious, he would vow a sacrifice on 
his return. The animals offered are exclusively cattle and 
goats. Among numerous stories of the prophets, who have 
great influence, the following is remarkable : 


‘‘Makanna, who led the attack on Graham’s Town, in 1815, 
seems to have been one of this class. He was in the habit of 
visiting the British head-quarters at that place, and evinced an 
insatiable curiosity and an acute intellect on such subjects as 
fell under his observation, With the military officers he talked 
of war, or of such of the mechanical arts as fell under his notice; 
but his great delight was to converse with the chaplain, to elicit 
information in regard to the doctrines of Christianity, and to 
puzzle him with tetaphysical subtleties or mystical ravings. 
Combining the knowledge thus acquired with native supersti- 
tions and his own wild fancies, he framed a sort of extravagant 
religious medley, and, like another Mahomet, boldly announced 
himself as a prophet and teacher inspired from Heaven. He en- 
deavoured to throw around his obscure origin a cloud of religious 
mystery, and called himself the brother of Christ. In his usual 
demeanour, he assumed a reserved, solemn, and abstracted air, 
and kept himself aloof from observation ; but in addressing the 
people, who flocked in multitudes to hear him, he appeared to 
_ forth his soul in a flow of affecting and impetuous eloquence. 

le inculcated a stricter morality, and upbraided the most power- 
ful chiefs with their vices.” — 

In his attack on Graham’s Town, which is matter of 
history, Makanna was at the head of an army between nine 
and ten thousand strong; he was, however, compelled to 
surrender to the British authorities, and was imprisoned on 
Robben Island. The last Kafir war also could boast its 
prophet—a young man named Umlanjeni; he survived the 
war, but died shortly afterwards in Kreli’s country. 

The Kafirs have their weather-wise Murphy, who are 
called “rain-makers,” and work in secret. Their profes- 
sion is hereditary. 

The Kafirs are fond of amusements; for, after all, they 
are a good-natured people. Dances, accompanied with 
songs, are favourite entertainments; the motions are imi- 
tative of battle-scenes, and are wildly indulged. They have 
three musical instruments: a bow, with a small hollow ca- 
labash attached, and a single string; a common reed; and 
the leg-bone of a sheep, goat, or antelope. 

We must refer to the work itself for an account of the 
conquests of Tshaka, whom Mr. Shooter rightly calls the 
Napoleon of South Africa and founder of the Zulu dynasty. 
It was about 1820 that Tshaka’s forces invaded the present 
colony of Natal. Tshaka was assassinated; but he had 
successors, Dingan and Pande, who, though autocrats and 
despots, were praised by the Kafir poets. Their poetry is 
Vigorous, picturesque, and enthusiastically lyrical. Some 
oftheir figures are curious, e.g. : 

‘* Author of our tranquillity ! 
Thou givest us flesh and marrow ; 
We are no longer lank and lean. 


Of old the hostile nations disturbed our repose ; 
They did it as do the mazeze (fleas).” 


Again: 
** Thou art the purple dawn of the morning ; 
Thou art beautiful as an isle in the Umzinyati ; 


Thou puttest nations to silence 
As thou would silence thy cooks.” 


The following is an Hebraic figure, reminding us of “ Wis- 
dom is the gray hair to men :” 


‘“* Thou, the only one issuing commands, 
Issuest orders even to thy seniors. 
Thou art not young, for thou art powerful,” 


Natal is now annexed to the colonial possessions of this 


country. A civil war occurred in 1856 owing to an error | 
on the part of a British official. The colony of Natal ex. | 





Tugela and Umzinyati, and from the seato the Draakensberg. 
The land gradually rises from the coast to the foot of those 
mountains which form the ascent to the great plateau of 
South Africa. The country is very mountainous, and pre- 
cipices are fearfully frequent. The spaces between the de- 
tached mountains are nearly filled with innumerable, round, 
grass-covered hills, rising from one hundred to two thousand 
feet high. The appearance of these valleys as viewed from 
the surrounding heights has been compared to the ocean 
stirred from its depths, and then suddenly congealed. 
Streams also abound. The Tugela, the largest river-system 
in the country, the Umkomazi and Umzimkulu, rise in the 
Draakensberg. Cascades and falls, too, are frequent. The 
Umgeni Fall, near Maritzburg, is 262 feet in perpendicular 
height. None of the rivers are navigable. The geology of 
the country has yet to be explored. 

Missionaries complain that they cannot effect a thorough 
change of heart among the Kafirs, and that the Christianity 
of their converts is little more than nominal. It should be 
added that circumcision is retained by the frontier tribes, 
and was practised by those of Natal and the Zulu country 
before the time of Tshaka. The usage is, indeed, extensively 
prevalent in Africa. The Kafir contempt of women is not 
shared by the whole of Africa, Dr. Livingstone tells us, 
that he discovered people who hold their women in high 
estimation. If a man were asked to go any where, or to 
agree to any arrangement, he would say, “I must go home 
and ask my wife.” If she said, “ No,” it was impossible to 
get him to move. Women sit in their councils; and while 
a Bechuana swears by his father, these people swear by 
their mother ; and many of the women become chiefs. The 
Damaras swear by the tears of their mothers. Their tribes 
are divided into “ castes,” having different rites. Ifa man 
of one caste marry a woman of another, the offspring adopts 
the rites of the mother. Is not this, however, one of the 
class of exceptions that are held to prove the rule ? 

The work of which we have presented this brief ana- 
lysis is exceedingly well writteix, and is illustrated by some 
excellent engravings, executed by Mr. M‘Lean from sketches 
by Mr. E. Redinger, of Natal. 








LIFE AS 1 SEE IT. 
By AN ENGLISHWOMAN, 


- 


“ This I know, not only by reading of books in my study, but also by 
experience of life abroad in the world.” AscHamM. 





** Not to know at large of things remote 

From use, obscure and subtile; but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wisdom,” MILTON. 
Tue word “life,” dear, reader, rejoices in seventeen mean- 
ings, whereof I have taken number eleven; vide Johnson’s 
Dictionary, where you may see them all duly analysed with 
appropriate quotations. Also various by-significations of 
which Dr. Samuel Johnson took no note,—as “high life” 
and “ low life,” or “ life below stairs.” Likewise that “life” 
of which the young man wished to see the foliy (number 
fourteen); and the wide ocean of existence on which we 
launch little mariners, with their mothers’ blessing, and 
five shillings extra tied up in a red pocket-handkerchief. 
“ National life,” too,—a very real thing, wrought up of many 
intangible elements, yet resulting in one whole, whose fea- 
tures are as distinct, as full of idiosyncrasy, as those of the 
individual man. 

Women, moreover, see life very differently from men; and 

I often wish they would paint it in its absolute verity as it 
seems to them. Perhaps there were but two who dared to 
do it; aud one has passed away. Not only do the points of 
position affect our view—as those of the wife, mother, and 
maiden; but the universal laws of sex must largely modify 
our respective conclusions. Think how utterly different the 
outward universe must appear to a little woman of five feet 
two inches, and to a tall man standing six feet three in his 


tends from the Umzimkulu and one of its branches to the | stockings. Then the relative degrees of strength. Richard 
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kicks aside the big stone, while Mary Jane walks quietly 
round it. John bellows to his neighbour a quarter of a mile 
off, while Louisa knows that a gentle voice is good in the 
gentle sex. And money :—Sydney can afford to spend five 
pounds on cigars, where Wilhelmina, poor little soul, can 
barely screw up five shillings to buy tracts for district-visit- 
ing. Andclothes: see him on a wet day, neatly picking his 
way with his mackintosh and umbrella; and then look at 
her, flopping in crinoline. I think I have proven my posi- 
tion! But it is with us as with the knights of the gold and 
silver shield. Let us each take our own side, and chase it 
beautifully till it be 
‘¢ All rich and rough with stories of the gods.” 


And then, when the battle is finished, may we be borne 
forth with honour, as were the Spartans of old. 

So now, if you care to know what life looks like to me, 
I will tell you. Firstly, then, I am an Hnglishwoman ; 
neither French, German, nor Italian; not a Fin, nor a Green- 
lander, nor a yellow Tartar. I have never nourished my- 
self with candles, nor pecked at rice under a palm-tree. 1 
do not wear the skin of the “Forest Panther,” like that 
bride of the Indian hunter so beautifully described by Mr. 
Bryant; nor am I half a mermaiden, like those fair visions 
of the South-Sea Isles, who swam round and round the Bri- 
tish mariners under Captain Cook. English is the blood 
within my veins, silk and merino is my daily wear, and my 
favourite colour is true blue. Moreover, I write in this year 
A.D. 1857. Very different is the world now from what it was 
in the days of Cheops, or those of Peruvian Incas. Many 
and various are the fertilising streams of humanity which 
have spread themselves over this fair isle. Kelt and Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman, a strong infusion of French Hu- 
guenot and German Lutheran are to be traced in our lineage 
and our language. To all these blending sources of modern 
civilisation am I the heiress, as you, “kind gentleman,” are 
the heir? Every nation hath its heroic poetry, its romantic 
legends, its claims to cosmopolitan respect: yet whenever 
I see one of our old towns, massive gateway and gray 
church attesting its double past; whenever I walk over 
our cornfields, where perchance the ploughshare may turn 
up the club of a British warrior or the skull of an iron- 
jawed Roman; when the names of our villages fall sweetly 
on my ear, declaring their foundation by some sturdy north- 
ern people, and bearing down a prophecy of perpetual free- 
dom and growth,—then I thank God from my heart of hearts 
that I am an Englishwoman, in England. 

Perhaps you would like to know whereI am? At the 
sea-side, where you and every body else are just now. I 
have lodgings for the nonce in the little town of Fishy Re- 
gis,—a town nearly as old as the hills which surround it on 
every side but one. Was it not founded by a Saint, daughter 
toa Saxon king? Did she not here build a nunnery, and 
cause the water for its use to run up hill fora mile? Did 
she not lengthen a beam which the carpenters had cut too 
short, and “make this a disagreeable country for ravenous 
birds and evil spirits?” Did not Leland, writing in the 
days of Henry VIIL., see “ greate ruines of a solemne old 
nunnery,” and a burial-place close upon the sea, where, the 
‘“banke being woren, bones apere half styking out?’ No! 
“Fishy Regis,” says the Fishy Guide, an admirable and 
richly illustrated work in a light yellow cover, “is not a 
modern town got up for the occasion.” It is a real living 
creature,—an “ organism,” according to popular scientific 
phrase. It is credibly believed that Cesar landed here, and 
not at Pevensey, as is vulgarly reported; upon which point 
any Fishy boy, who knew any thing of historical tradition, 
would break the head of the boldest boy alive in Pevensey, 

The valuable work above mentioned goes on to say that 
its lanes and alleys would satisfy the most incredulous that 
Fishy had once been a smuggling town; and a Quaker lady 
told me that she remembered it thirty years ago, when there 
were no “ genteel residences” to be seen, and the little place 
was only just emerging from the wild and half-barbaric in- 





fluences of contraband trade. ‘“ Nobody’s front-door in any 
of these intricacies seems to belong to his own house,—if, 
indeed, his house has a front-door at all; and how many 
people’s back-doors lead into the same passage requires 
some little knowledge of the four rules of arithmetic to 
determine. Then you may go up one flight of sieps and 
immediately descend to another, which will terminate in 
any parlour or kitchen that you like to walk through; and 
if you do find yourself suddenly in the public street, you can 
disappear into some other byway before the most practised 
detective could secure you.” 

But you rarely see the ladies who frequent Fishy in 
these picturesque old places; they prefer the esplanade, 
where they sit working collars and sleeves in the wind; or 
the steamboat-pier, where they can be regaled with the 
sight of miserable partings for India. Na¥, you may walk 
and ride for miles over the fair country, amongst short-turfed 
downs and breezy cornfields and hamlets a thousand years 
old, where the hum of life has not ceased since the days of 
the Heptarchy, without meeting one of those brown or black 
hats trimmed with lace or feathers, which are quite & la mode 
in Fishy Regis. Do the wearers forget that they are English- 
women, and that every step of the ground teems with heroic 
memories? or have they never known and taken it to heart? 

I went off by train the other day, and got out at the 
nearest station, about a mile and a half from Lympne, once 
a famous Roman post upon the sea, But Neptune has some- 
what receded, and the hills dip down suddenly upon flat 
marsh land, just as they did upon the water. On their crest 
is an old Norman castle, now turned into a farmhouse,—a 
grand massive building; by its side achurch. At the open 
door of the farm-kitchen stood Molly, a very handsome serv- 
ing-maiden, mopping away at the floor with might and main. 
She asked if I should like to see the tower, not of the church, 
but of the castle. “Certainly,” said I, and away went Molly 
to get the key from her mistress. Then we clambered up 
an outside flight of wooden steps to the door, and found 
ourselves in a square room, the walls of rough stone. Not 
so long ago it had been slept in; old farming-instruments 
lay now about the floor. I should not like to sleep there ; 
but then I have a mortal dread of ghosts, and the bare idea 
of any thing long and white and trailing issuing from the 
wall or the floor and hovering about my bed would suffice 
to throw me into fits. Then Molly took me up and up the 
winding stone-staircase (through whose cracks showed awful 
abysses below) into another room. The old flooring had 
long given way; but new boards were laid down, and here 
stood the bins of fragrant corn. From the roof, what a 
view ! the green down sinking sheer into the marsh, where 
once the Roman galley moored upon the rolling sea. On 
the slopes were heavy masses of Roman wall, ten feet thick 
at the least. What a strong fort it must have been! Eight 
years ago they dug out the lines of fortification, which were 
pentagonal in shape. “At intervals there were solid towers, 
and in the pavement of the Decumen gateway the ruts worn 
by the repeated friction of the chariot-wheels were very dis- 
tinct.” I went presently down to these huge fragments, 
and carried away a piece of Roman brick, lovingly mindful 
of that glorious Campagna where golden lights and purple 
shadows play alternately over the long miles of Appian 
way. How strange to think that we, the mighty England, 
were then but a small wild colony in the far north, a thou- 
sand miles from the great centre of civilisation! - 

“ Yes,” said Molly solemnly, “they do say there was a 
castle down there a long, long time ago.” 

As I looked at the dark eyes and fine regular features of 
this country-girl, I fancied one might trace some tinge of 
Sabine blood, or that the peasant-mother of Albano, bearing 
down the sublime traditions of her olive-clad hills, was 
cousiu-german to “ Mary the Maid of the Mili.” 

O, ye brown-hatted ladies of Fishy-Regis Parade, do .not 
omit to take the yellow guide-book, and goto Lympne. The 
train will bear you to the nearest station, and surely you 
can walk a mile and a half! 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 
By E. NICOL, A.R.S.A. 





Mr. Nicot is an artist who has distinguished himself by en- 
tering into quite a new walk of art,—by combining very 
great truth and elaboration of detail with broad and natural 
humour, as supplied by rustic incidents of a domestic cha- 
racter, for the nationality of which he has mostly gone to 
the other side of St. George’s Channel, where he has found 
all that bizarre breadth of fun in which his peculiar talent 
delights to exercise itself. The examples of this which have 
attracted most popular attention were two small pictures 
exhibited at the Royal Academy this year; works which 
for their irresistible comicality and forceful humour were 
much noticed, and most deservedly so; for so provocative 
of laughter were these pictures, that although the Lethe 
of several months has passed over our recollection of them 
(the languid river that enwraps all things in its fateful 
sands), there is more than enough to break a sadder coun- 
tenance than ours into smiles, which, indeed, our dignity 
apart, have a strange tendency to verge upon what is called 
a broad grin. Few are the pictures which after even so short 
a space of time one remembers at all, and still fewer those 
to be recalled with satisfaction; but among the number, 
those we now refer to have a very prominent place. They 
were entitled, “ The Dwyers and Ryans, calumniated men,” 
and “Did it pout with its Bessy?” The first represented 
two men of the clans named, whose countenances expressed 
their disgust at reading in a newspaper a most unreasoning 
remark from the Irish judge, Robinson, to the effect that if 
the men of their name were not before him for trial, they 
ought to have been ;—we can only say their faces were won- 
derful. The second picture, which we engraved for our 41st 
Number (see vol. ii. p. 233), showed that a tiff had taken 
place between two ancient married lovers, whereupon the 
lady was soothing the irritability of her angry mate by 
stroking his chin with her hand, to how much effect one 
might judge by the evidently artificial rigour of the man’s 
queerest of visages, his will obviously sustaining itself against 
his feelings as mollified by her blandishments. 

“ Art in the Provinces,” engraved before us, clearly indi- 
cates another excursion into the broad province of Irish 
humour. The landlord of a road-side ale-house,—travellers 
tell us that these are all denominated “ hotels” in that coun- 
try,—has engaged some wandering Morland of the district 
to execute for him that most important appendage to his 
establishment, a new sign. The painter is a true lover of 
his art, and has commenced upon the mighty task with all 
the ardour and determination of a strong mind ; has gathered 
up, Irish fashion, that ancient garment he called a coat, 
girding up his loins, as it were, for the fight; and while the 
host (not without sly admiration of his guest’s talent) chats 
on the scandal and fun of the country-side, he produces be- 
fore him that symbol of the house, which the latter, no 
doubt, firmly trusts will attract the custom his enterprising 
spirit deserves. Soberly and masterfully, as the accom- 
plished hand should do, he has sketched-in the outline of 
the noble bird which his employer has adopted for a cog- 
nisance, and before the eyes of the gratified spectator deve- 
lops into amplest dimensions the grand and sweeping tail, 
whose dark radiance and metallic lustre will, we fear, try 
to the utmost the powers of the artist. 

Let us wish him every success, and the host also; and 
dismissing them, say a word in commendation of the careful 
and conscientious way in which Mr. Nicol always executes 
his pictures, exhibiting as they do that extreme precision, 
exactness, and truth, which renders all parts interesting, 
and adds character even to the vigorous delineations we 
have already had occasion to thank him for. This picture 
was exhibited by the Glasgow Art-Union, and constitutes 
one of the prizes to the shareholders of that admirably man- 
aged institution. L. L. 





THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 


A STORY OF THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT. 
By G. W. THORNBURY, Avtuor or “ Art AND Nature.” 





CHAPTER VIII.—(continued). 


Looxine at the writing, with a slight contraction of the 
brow,—the greatest evidence of surprise that this practised 
man of the world ever allowed himself to show, even in his 
frankest moments,—Lord Shaftesbury asked who had left 
the letter. 

The servant replied, it had been thrown to him when 
coming out of the Duke’s Theatre that night by a lady in a 
vizard, who, whispering in his ear, ‘“ Bow,”—the agreed word 
of the night with his lordship’s adherents,—drew the letter 
from her muff; when he replied, “Shaft,” and slipped it 
into his sleeve. 

“ Did any one see its passage, sirrah ?” 

“Only one, my lord,—a tall Cavalier in blue and silver, 
who then drew upon me, and demanded the billet.” 

“You replied, of course, by running him through the 
lungs?” 

“T did, my lord.” 

“ And how escaped ?” 

“Ran back into the dressing-room of the theatre, spoke 
a few words to a young actress of my acquaintance, put on 
a black periwig and a dark cloak, and slipped out at the 
back-door into a sedan.” | 

“ And was there no hue and cry ?” 

“Indeed was there, my lord. Some Hectors, seeing my 
livery of purple and yellow, called out, ‘Down with the 
Whigs!’ and drawing their swords, tried to break into the 
theatre; but a few City ’prentices mustering with their 
clubs, raised a shout of ‘Down with the Pope!’ and I left 
them all full tilt, fighting down Fleet Street,—the women 
running to the windows, the watch ringing their bells, the 
Scourers turning out from the tavern, and the flambeau-men 
and hackney-coach drivers carrying off those that were 
the worst mauled.” 

“ And all for this,” said Shaftesbury smiling, and hold- 
ing up the little scented letter to Locke. ‘ Jenner, you did 
well; and, for a first experiment in intrigue, the thing was 
not ill performed. You do well always to keep a back-door 
for retreat. Is the City up, think you?” 

“ Undoubtedly, my lord. Fleet Street was as full as 
a hive when my sedan was getting out of sight. If it had 
not been for a slight fee, the chairmen would have dropped 
me at the corner of Gracious Street; but I drew my sword, 
and drove them on; and when I left them at the gate, the 
quarrelsome rogues found out they were Whig and Tory, 
and fell by the ears about the fare.”’ 

“Upon which Tribulation Barebottle would immediately 
sing : 

' ‘ How sweet a thing it is to see 

Men dwell in pious unity !’ 

But these things are well; they keep up the enthusiasm 
of the Protestant citizens, warm their blood, and rub the 
rust off the old toasting-irons that have been sleeping over 
the chimney ever since the ‘crowning mercy,’ as old Noll 
called it, at Worcester. But that last part of the story, 
Jenner, was, I see, not injudiciously put-in to remind your 
master that danger deserves reward. There’s a gold piece 
for you to drink ‘ Destruction to popery’ in.” 

“Ts it not, my lord,’’ said Locke with a sigh, as Jenner 
left the room with a low congé, ‘a somewhat pitiable sight 
to contemplate the universal divisions of these troublous 
and most unhappy times? Methinks I do sometimes wish 
for that ‘lone mossy cell’ that my friend Mr. Milton writes 
so sweetly of, and long for a hermitage without crucifix or 
idol, where I might sit, afar from all the storms and fogs 
of political discord, and meditate on man’s nature and the 
ways of Providence.” 

“T’ve never read Mr. Milton’s Paradise Lost,’’ said 
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Shaftesbury. “But Statira tells me—and she has a sharp 
wit—that it’s too theological; and Roxana vows with a 
pretty oath that she had rather read one of Mr. Dryden’s 
comedies.” 

“Tt is somewhat sectarian, my lord,” replied Locke, with 
more warmth than his calm and almost phlegmatic nature 
usually displayed, “as might be expected of one who was 
Latin secretary to the Lord Protector; and yet would even 
Mr. Sidney, who is somewhat of the heathen stoic, marvel 
to see an old blind man, a poor widower, tortured by dis- 
ease, deserted by his children, with nothing but his pen and 
his organ to soothe him, speak of the deepest mysteries of 
heaven, his face growing radiant as Stephen’s when he 
speaks of death.” 

“ Egad,” said Shaftesbury, “mind, Mr. Locke, and send 
your friend some money. I honour him for the rebuff he 
gave the Duke of York when he asked him if he didn’t 
think his blindness the visitation of God; and Mr. Milton 
answered, ‘Just as your father’s execution was.’ I rejoice 
to think how Rochester must have laughed out, Lauder- 
dale have threatened the old Nonconformist with the Gate- 
house, and James looked black and foolish. My time gives 
me little leisure for such reading; but do the wits not say 
that Mr. Cowley has far transcended the old sour school- 
master’s work in his Davideis ?” 

‘“Men who prefer Killigrew’s Parson’s Wedding, with 
its foolish and somewhat obscene jesting, to William Shak- 
spere’s Twelfth Night, may justly acknowledge such a pre- 
ference. But the one is a Jew’s-harp, and the other the 
harp of the Jew king David.” 

“Well, well, your opinion against the fops for a ducat, 
Mr. Locke; but do not talk of Shakspere, who, although 
full of genius, as I remember at college, when I acted in 
one of his plays, reads better in that foul-tongued knave 
Dryden’s réchauffées. His wit is hardly airy enough for 
our French taste, and is rather scholastic, involved, and 
ponderous. For my part, give me Moliére.” 

“ Monsieur Moliére is given to buffoonery, and doth sa- 
vour in his merriest scenes somewhat of the jack-pud- 
ding.” 

“True, true,”’ said Shaftesbury, with an abstracted air, 
as if his mind had already wandered back into politics, look- 
ing again at the letter, then turning his eye to the ceiling. 
“ Look at that,” he said, “ Mr. Locke,” pushing it into the 
philosopher’s hand. 

Locke read half aloud: “‘ Light of my life, 200 tells me 
to-day in Spring Gardens that it is certainly reported at 50 
that A 1 intends to summon the two Houses on the 20th.’ 
Really, my lord,” he said, “this cipher is to me a Shibbo- 
leth, although I make much use in my studies of the still 
more facile brachygraphy.” 

“T had forgot you did not know all our ciphers. Well, 
the purport is this,—and it comes from a hand that may be 
depended upon, for old Rowley’s secrets are easily pro- 
curable, by money or love,—the king has ventured, in de- 
fiance of my power, to summon a Parliament for the 20th. 
He forgets how near Guildhall and Whitehall are, and is 
ignorant of the great engine I can set in motion. The 
Restoration changed our rulers, but left the people still 
unchanged. All goes on well. The Duke of Monmouth 
arrives at midnight uu the 19th; a public procession shall 
receive him; their shouts shall shake the very palace, and 
make James tremble and Lauderdale bully and swear. 
lhe strong demonstration of popular feeling will keep the 
restless Sunderland with the country party, and frighten 
the waverers. You, Mr. Locke, must write an address to the 
citizens, and reply to the court-papers ; fill it with allusions 
to the young champion of the true religion and the rightful 
heir to the British throne. Speak of his handsome person, 
Winning manners, and zeal for Protestantism ; recount his 
deeds in the Low Countries; and hint at the Black Box 
‘which people are so full of) some day turning up to clear 
his legitimacy. Ask if William the bastard was the worse 
king because his birth was not pure; and conclude by say- 








ing that, this one defect removed, no true Englishman could 
doubt on whose head to place the crown, unless he wishes to 
see the kingdom thrown as a mere offering at the foot of the 
abomination of the Seven Hills.” 

As Locke was busily noting down the heads of his in- 
tended pamphlet, a richly-dressed black page wearing arm- 
lets of gold entered, and begged Mr. Locke tu come to 
Missus Roxana, who wanted his help (so the badly-spelt 
note ran, and in the fantastic French jargon of the day) to 
inhale the fraicheur of the evening breeze, “and aid her in 
penning a rondeau.” 

“ Which means to write it for her,” said Shaftesbury, 
smiling. 

Before Mr. Locke, with a sigh of regret, had had well 
time to put away his papers a French valet entered on his 
tip-toes, and said : 

“Monsieur Locke, my lady expect-a you in the Blue 
Chambre.” 

As he was on the point of quitting the room, the shout 
of an approaching mob arrested his attention. 

“Mr. Locke,”’ said the earl, “my side is troublesome 
to-night. Will you oblige me by opening the window, and 
listen in what direction those sounds are coming? The 
city seems restless.” 

“The sound,” said Mr. Locke, as he drew up the rich cur- 
tains from the window, and put out his head to listen, “comes 
from Cheapside, and seems—for the wind blows towards us 
—to be moving rapidly in the direction of Aldersgate.” 

“Tt is like the cry of my Dorsetshire hounds,” said 
Shaftesbury, his eye kindling in the excitement of the 
moment. ‘ Now I cannot hear it at all,-—it seems as far 
off as Temple Bar,—now it ceases altogether. The watch 
have beaten them all home, the cowardly boobies.— Ah! 
was that a shout again? Yes, again, the brisk boys, 
that'll shake Whitehall! To it again; shout as if you were 
calling from steeple to steeple. I should be amongst them 
now: a speech at this crisis from a balcony might have 
a marked effect. Mr. Locke, ring the bell; bid them bring 
me my sword and cane, and order the chair.” 

“What bearers, my lord?’ said Jenner, who slided in 
noiselessly and swiftly. “'Tom and ambling Harry; they 
are stout fellows, and accustomed to shoulder a crowd: 
the same that used to take your lordship to the Privy 
Council? But I think, my lord, the mob works this way ; 
and their cry I hear is, ‘To Lord Shaftesbury’s! to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s!’ Believing it to be your lordship’s wish, per- 
haps, to address them, I sent out three of our stoutest-lunged 
fellows to join in the ery.” 

“ And here come the brave Protestants,” said Shaftes- 
bury ; for at that moment a rvar of voices broke out into a 
shout; and a broad glare of light on the opposite house- 
fronts indicated the approach of a mob bearing torches and 
flags, and uttering discordant cries. 

The next moment the heavy knocker of the courtyard- 
gate was heard thundering to the accompaniment of a thou- 
sand impatient clubsticks. The earl could see a dozen of 
his servants running to open it; and before they could well 
throw them back, a dark tide of apprentices, citizens, and 
rabble rushed in and filled the court. The foremost, halting 
under the window, clamoured loudly for the Protestant earl. 
At first they mistook Mr. Locke for their idol, and saluted 
him with acclamations, tossing up their hats, waving their 
flaring torches, and shaking their sticks. Alarmed at this 
unexpected and sudden popularity, the shy philosopher re- 
tired from the window, and assisted the earl from his chair. 
But the valetudinarian had forgotten disease and infirmity. 
His tread was firm and bold, his bearing dignified, as he 
advanced to the window, and bowed three times to tlic 
multitude. 


It was an impressive scene—the dark sea of heads and 
upturned shouting faces, all reddened by the light of the 
torches, as if with the glare of a great conflagrati Many 


of the more turbulent had bloody rags tied round their heads, 
or had slung embroidered sword-belts, torn fr ud- 
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versaries, round their own brawny half-naked chests ; others 
waved broken swords or watchmen’s poles. At every 
word of the earl the populace bowed, and rolled like a sea 
after a storm; and the torch-waving and bell-ringing com- 
menced with increased fury. ‘No Popery!” “ Down with 
the Pope!” “The Protestant succession !’”’ were the cries. 
“Three cheers for the friend of the people!’ “Three cheers 
for the Duke of Monmouth !” 

“ Way for his holiness!" cried the mob, as four stalwart 
draymen, wearing the broad leather aprons of their order, 
staggered forward, amid hisses and laughter, bearing an 
effigy of the Pope crowned and robed, and sitting on a sort 
of pontifical throne. 

“He should go home to Whitehall, and not come to 
Thanet House,” said a Protestant wig-maker, who was con- 
spicuously dressed in the orange scarf and orange shoulder- 
knot of his party. 

“ He’s thrown out the Exclusion Bill,” said another, “and 
is going back to Rome by the earliest conveyance.” 

“Til scull him for nothing,” said a waterman. 

“Send every cut-throat Jesuit with him,” said a butcher 
in a red nightcap; “for they’re a bad lot, flesh and bone.” 

A tremendous blow ofa drunken ’prentice’s cudgel ended 
the question of the Pope’s journey by smashing his repre- 
sentative, the mob joining in the demolition. In five minutes 
the effigy and its robes were torn into innumerable relics. 
The earl then addressed a few artful words to the mob, ap- 
parently intended to quiet their fears, but in reality still 
more exciting their apprehersion by mysterious hints of 
royal plots, a black box, &c., and at the same time taking 
care to inform them of the constant watch which he kept 
over the safety of Protestantism. 

The crowd had all passed away, and the gates of Thanet 
IIouse were closing for the night, when the three footmen 
who were engaged in the barring and bolting observed a 
sailor leaning with folded arms against a wall. He had 
a wooden leg, and a heavy cutlass hung by his side. 

“ Now, old Sir Simon the king,—now, then, old Tarpaul- 
ing,” cried the footmen, “it is time for you to trip your an- 
chor, for we're going to shut the dock-gates.” 

The sailor said nothing, but turned up his coat-sleeves, 
—he had evidently drank more than enough, —and only re- 
plied by shouting a scrap of a sea-song : 

** Here’s to thee, tarry Tom, 
And here’s a health to the king; 


While the larboard man shall drink, 
Let the starboard lubber sing.” 


“Where's the commodore? I’ve got a message for the 
commodore.” 

“The earl admits no one after dark.” 

“What ! not a true Protestant sailor who helped to burn 
down Panama, and has many a dozen times flown at a 
Spaniard’s throat ?” 

“There, it’s no use, my man,” said the strongest of the 
footmen, growing impatient at the seaman’s impudent leer 
of defiance, and seeing him prepare to light a pipe, “ you 
must go at once.” 

“‘ Pay the shot out of that,” said the sailor, as he stumped 
furiously forward and, as the footman laid his hand on his 
collar, felled him at a blow; “ pay the shot out of that, and 
never mind the change.” 

“Are you mad?” said the men, rushing up to intercept 
his passage to the house. 

‘‘Lookee here. My name is Tom Rogers, and I’m steel 
to the backbone. I see the captain up there on the quarter- 
deck, and I mean to overhaul him. Stand off;” and drawing 
his cutlass, swinging it round him to keep off the varlets, 
who eyed him as one would a bear that has once squeezed 
him, he stoutly stumped backward up-stairs, singing at the 
pitch of a loud and not very smooth voice, 


‘* Here's a health to the coxswain Will, 
Thou old Truepenny still ; 
While the one rogue tosses it off, 
The other can froth and fill,” 





“Servant, commodore. My name,” said the sailor, as 
he entered the room where the earl was sitting, “is ‘Tom 
Rogers, steel to the backbone, and captain of The English- 
man's Revenge.” 

“What do you want, fellow ?” said the earl sternly, turn- 
ing an angry eye on his undaunted visitor, who was coolly 
locking the door to prevent interruption from his assistants. 

“You needn’t look scared, commodore; Tom Rogers is 
no cut-throat; it’s all plain and above board here.” 

‘Do you bring a message from Sir Roger Wildfire ?” said 
the earl. 

“ Avast there, commodore; none of your tricks now with 
Tom Rogers. Not ’xactly; and yet it is, too, about Sir 
Roger. The admiral has sent me to you with a flag of truce 
to offer you a black box for sale, containing a certain paper, 
for which he wants 5000 pistoles, or he'll surrender it to the 
enemy.” 

Shaftesbury’s countenance wore an expression of angry 
inquiry. 

“We stopped the Saucy Jane between Calais and Dover; 
for the admiral, as you may have heard, is on his way here 
to answer charges against him from those cursed Don Span- 
iards; and he thought Sir Roger’s vessel might pay his 
travelling expenses.” 

“Villain, you did not kill Sir Roger?” 

“Lord love you, commodore, we weren’t a-going for to 
do that. Zounds, we kill nothing but Spaniards. He is all 
right, all ship-shape, and will be here in a day or two.” 

“ Surrender that box,” said the earl, rising from his seat, 
and drawing his sword to rush on the pirate. 

“ Hands off,” said the captain, drawing a pistol from his 
pocket, “or the consequences may be unpleasant. I don’t 
carry the box about with me. Tom Rogers isn’t such a fool 
as that.” 

“Help, break open the door!” cried the earl; and the 
door began to bend with the force of the pressure. 

Tom Roger’s decision was quickly come to. Drawing 
his cutlass, he parried the earl’s thrust; and disarming him, 
held a pistol to his head, declaring he would fire if the earl 
did not secure him a safe retreat. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE RAKE’S LEVEE. 


Ir is a week since the Saucy Jane was boarded by the un- 
ceremonious abstracter of the Little Black Box ; and Wildfire 
has returned, and reported to Shaftesbury the unfortunate 
result of his mission. He has bound himself to recover it, 
and his fertile brain has devised a notable scheme for that 
object.—But of that anon. We must now introduce him to 
our readers in his own fashionable house in Covent Garden, 
where a short description of his morning levee will be the 
best means we have at hand for painting his versatile cha- 
racter. 

It was nearly the noon of a capricious April sort of day 
when Sir Roger Wildfire awoke with a start, as a swift shaft 
of misty gold shot through a thin chink in the barred shut- 
ters of his town mansion, and fell warm and reprovingly on 
his pillow. In a moment,—for though indolent he was im- 
pulsive, like all his race,—he rubbed his eyes once, yawned 
twice, and leaping out of bed, slipped on an Indian morn- 
ing-gown. The angry tingle of a little silver bell that he 
snatched from the dressing-table brought no attendant, nor 
did the second or the third; at a fourth, distant steps were 
heard, a small door leading out upon a staircase flew open, 
and Millefleur, the valet, entered with many congés, and 
an affected mincing gait between that of a barber’s and a 
waiter’s; at that moment, as if to anticipate his question, 
the clock on the mantelpiece struck twelve. 

“A pretty hour this for a gentleman to wake; and I a 
pretty fellow, deep in two plots and half a dozen love-affairs, 
with a horse-race and several duels impending. And what 
detained you, Millefleur? Egad, I thought you had taken 
me for plague-stricken, daubed a red cross on the door, 
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scaled up every thing not portable, and absconded with the 
plate for fear of infection.” ; me 

“Does your worship want particularly to know?” said 
Millefleur, bending his head with the wheedling air of an 
old servant who knows he will be forgiven. — 

“His worship (but don’t call me that frightful country 
name again) does wish particularly to know.” 

“JT and Monsieur Deverille, the French cook, were en- 
gaged in a game at ombre. Monsieur had ace, knave, and 
king. I played the three of diamonds, and then—” 

“©, no more of that, Millefleur. Open the shutters; I 
don’t like this golden midnight, as some one calls it.” 

Millefleur threw open the shutters; a flood of light broke 
in sudden and silent, as if the sunbeams had been waiting 
outside eager for admittance, and now poured in like water 
through a broken dam. 

“Curse this headache. Where was I last night, Mille- 
fleur? Half my days are spent in questions as to what we 
did yesterday. Plague on these qualms. Bring me a cup of 
spirit of clary, and then the chocolate. But, egad, if I waste 
my days, I make the most of my nights; and old Bacon him- 
self could not reprove me for chilling my blood with early 
rising. Millefleur, didn’t I ask you, sirrah, how I spent last 
night ? for my memory, exercising a very sound discretion, 
positively refuses to remember any of my foolish actions.” 

“The early part of the evening, sir, we spent at the 
Rose, at cards, —ombre and spadille. And may I ask your 
honour what sort of a hand you held in that disputed game ?” 

“Curse your impudence! Goon. After that ?” 

“The concluding part of the night terminated in a fray 
at the Fleece. You headed a party of Scourers, and were. 
attacked by the watch, who tried to carry you to the round- 
house. You first routed the watch; then, aided by some 
chance gentlemen of your acquaintance, drove off the Scour- 
ers, who grew troublesome, and had insisted on taking you 
on their shoulders to a tavern, and crowning you Prince of 
Scavengers.” 

To this recital Sir Roger had been listening with the ut- 
most affected gravity. 

“Were any of the gallant bullies hurt ?” 

“Not much. One was scored with a quarter-staff, and 
another had his skull cracked with a halberd; but beyond 
that nothing—O, yes, one of the watch was pricked a little, 
and bled like a pig.” 

“So much the better; these corpulent watchmen are 
only kept from apopiexy by such timely bleeding. Stop a 
moment. Ah, now I remember; my head is still full of the 
noise of fiddles, the glare of flambeaux, cries of ‘ Follow, fol- 
low! Knock ’em down! Scour, scour!’ the rattle of dice, 
the jingle of glasses, and the clatter of broken windows. 
Millefleur, now, on your word, was I tipsy ?” 

“You were very courageous, sir. I don’t know what 
tipsy is; is it the new word for being drunk?” 

"Ta 

“ Ah, then you were decidedly tipsy.” 

During this conversation, which conveys some impres- 
sion of a fashionable gentleman’s recreations at this period, 
Sir Roger had been languidly dressing. He now, as Mille- 
fleur handed him his coat fluttering with ribbons, dived his 
hand into the pocket, and brought out a handful of mis- 
cellaneous contents,—four torn cards, two dice, three son- 
nets, a love-letter, and the stand of a wine-glass. A loud 
noise of voices, as if quarrelling, was at this moment heard 
proceeding from a distant room, which was connected with 
the bedchamber by a passage and folding-doors. 

“What in this enlightened universe is that, Millefleur ? 
Is there any one awaiting me? This is my levee-morning, 
I think ?” 

“ Parbleu,” said Millefleur, with a pitying shrug, “ only 
some dozen or so vulgar creatures since eight o'clock. Those 
are the duns fighting for the nearest place to the door. The 
petitioners are always quiet and respectful—till they’ve got 
what they want.” 

“ Millefleur, give me my periwig—On further considera- 
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tion, wait a bit. Who of my creditors are there? Monsieur Red- 
ingote the French tailor, or Monsieur Cologne the perfumer ?” 

“ Of course, they were there first, sir—ten minutes past 
eight. It's new half-past twelve.” 

“«The magnanimity of great men is most conspicuous 
on occasions of peculiar emergency ;’ so says Plutarch, and 
I think the old put was right for once.” 

With this classic axiom, Wildfire, who had for some 
minutes been shaking his bald head at Millefleur, who 
was lazily scenting his master’s ample periwig with richly 
scented pulvil, put on his peruke, and adjusted it in a mir- 
ror, while his servant arranged his rich lace collar. 

“QO, Goddess of Invention, how shall I scare these intru- 
sive vermin? Shall I advance, Millefleur, like a newly-arisen 
Apollo, tossing my ambrosial hair, and, casting on them 
glances of benignity, melt them into gentleness by the Or- 
phean sweetness of my voice? Pah! the fustian rascals are 
never gentle but when you buy and when you settle ;—be- 
tween these poles eternal winter reigns. Egad, shall I send 
word by you that the burning coal, or inflammatory impos- 
thume, has broken out in my throat, and I have been given 
over by three physicians,—say, four physicians? At that 
moment, as they stand flocking together, pale, aghast, and un- 
certain, I rush in in my nightgown, with a bandage round 
my head, and the dispersion of the armada will be complete.” 

A few moments after this apostrophe the doors of the 
anteroom were thrown open with a crash; the angry buzz 
of various vexed and impatient men subsided into a scarcely 
audible murmur; and Sir Roger Wildfire entered on tip-toe, 
his cane swinging from his wrist, benignly smiling, examin- 
ing a silver pouncet-box he held in one hand, and scarcely 
heeding the numerous letters, petitions, and bills that were 
pressed into his hand. 

At the same instant fourteen nervous tradesmen presented 
their accounts, two pages knelt at his feet with scented bil- 
lets on coloured paper, and one turbulent-looking fellow with 
a scarred face offered him a cartel on the point of his sword. 

“ Millefleur,”’ said Sir Roger, in a tone of exhaustion, 
“burn some Portugal sweets,—the smell of these bills is 
offensive,—and put some orange-flower water on my hand- 
kerchief. Take these two billets, and send in return those 
two madrigals I wrote yesterday, one on my lady’s fan, and 
the other on her breastknot. Who are you?” he said, as he 
pushed aside a dozen hands, until he reached an ill-looking 
fellow in a rug gown, one eye tied up with a bit of dirty red 
scarf, and his arm in a sling. 

“The honest watchman your worship pinked last night, 
when you and Sir Charles and one or two other madcaps 
scoured the Mitre. Three pints and a gill of blood I’ve lost, 
as I’m an honest sober watchman.” 

“To be honest and sober at once is an impossibility,” 
drawled Sir Walter; “so no more of that. How did I do 
it? Was it a good lunge, well put in?” 

“ Extraordinarily well put in,” said the watchman. “I 
had just said to Jack—that’s John Wiggings— Knock ‘em 
down!’ and lifted my quarter-staff, shifting my right hand 
so, when ‘Scour,’ says you, throwing your wig in my face, 
and whips me through the shoulder.” 

“Well, here’s a smelt, as they say in Alsatia; take this 
twenty-shilling piece and vanish—depart! And now you 
go to Mr. Wilkins the Templar, whom I saw in the edge of 
the fray, and declare you were hurt by one of his party, as 
you were. He would give a guinea to say he pinked a 
watchman, just as he once carried his arm for a week in a 
sling, and said he had been hacked in trying to pump on a 
tip-staff in the Friars. There, no thanks, or next time we 
meet I’ll run you through the vitals. As for your master,” 
he said, turning to the bully with the cartel, which he first 
skimmed his eye over, “ tell him, in reply to his polite invi- 

tation to Chelsea to slit my windpipe, that I never fight 
with dicers or Friarsmen; let him keep his valour to drive 
bailiffs out of the Sanctuary, and his sword for slitting noses 
or frightening tame citizens who’ve lent him money. No 
vapouring; begone!” 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE AQUARIUM. 





We shall not exaggerate greatly if we say that every body 
nowadays has an aquarium. We see them in the parlour- 
windows of quict streets, in the halls, drawing-rooms, and 
conservatories of the wealthy, and they form very attrac- 
tive features of many of the leading exhibitions. No wonder 
there has been a bit of a “mania” for them; for is it not 
wonderful to have the sea-bottom, with its real rocks, water, 
and living creatures, all snugly arrayed at the fireside? Is 
it not one of the pleasantest of home-recreations to be able 
to tame fishes, and make minute acquaintance with crea- 
tures that a few years ago were known only to hard-work- 
ing philosophers; and even then were not known in their 
living state, their habits and instincts entirely shrouded 
even from the philosophic eye by the mysterious depth of 
waters which contained them? Now we make living scenes 
of exquisite beauty out of the vegetation of rivers and 
oceans; now we enlarge the domestic menagerie with the 
fishes of the rill and the living coral-makers that ever since 
creation have worked wonders in the deep; now we see 
that the world of waters is as rich in life as the land, and 
that its creatures have habits and instincts that give them 
strong individuality, and beauties of form and colour that 
vastly enlarge that field of perceptive beauty out of which 
we have gained so many pleasing teachings. No wonder 
that the aquarium is popular as a toy, an ornament, a study, 
for in every sense it is inexhaustible; and hence we may 
be assured that if novelty gives it unusual prominence just 
now, it will take its place in the circle of home-pleasures, 
and continue to increase in excellence and fame: 


‘Full many a gem, of pee ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear,” 


We have before us eight of the many works that have 
been published on the aquarium; and strange to say, with 
but one exception, each has merits of its own, and no two 
come into actual competition. We give the titles of these 
below, and shall glean from them a few particulars which 
may prove both interesting and useful to our readers.* 

From Mr. Hibberd’s elegant volume on “ Rustic Adorn- 
ments” we learn, that the formation of a marine aquarium 
was first accomplished by Dr. Johnston, one of our most 
successful students of marine life. In his History of British 
Sponges, published in 1842, he describes the formation of a 
little marine aquarium in a glass jar, containing only six 
ounces of sea-water, stocked with living corallines, minute 
conferve, ulva, several little mussels, annelids, rissow, and 
a star-fish. Further experiments were made by Mr. Robert 
Warington, who reported upon them to the Chemical Society 
in March 1850. Mr. Warington’s first experiments were 
with fresh-water life. The first marine vivarium established 
in London was constructed by Mrs. Thynne, who made the 
experiment of bringing some living madrepores from Tor- 
quay to London, for the purpose of study and the entertain- 
ment of friends, in the autumn of 1846. Mr. Warington and 
Mr. Gosse commenced experiments with sea-water, almost 
simultaneously, in the spring of 1852, and with such success 
as to establish the possibility of adjusting the balance of 


* Rustic Adornments for Homes of Tnste, and Recreations for Town-folk 
wn the Study and Imitation of Nature. By Shirley Hibberd. Groombridge 
and Sons. 

The Book of the Aquarium and Water-Cabinet ; or, Instructions on the 
Formation and Management of Collections of Presh-water and Marine Life. 
By Shirley Hibberd. Groombridge and Sons. 


Ocean and Pf * Gardens: a History of the Marine 
Aquaria. By H. Noel Humphreys. Sampson Low and Son. 

Popular History of the Aquarium. By G. B. Sowerby. Lovell Reeve. 

The Aquavivarium, Fres «ul Marine By E. Lancaster, M.D. Hard- 
wicke. 

The Common O 
By the Rev. J. G. Wi 


and Fresh-water 


l cluding Hints for an Aquarium. 





; 


The Sea-side Less Rook i to convey to the youthful Mind a j 
Knowledge of the Common Things of the Sea-coast. By H. G. Adams. 
(il ombridge. 

; Jaat uctio sf é i f t the Aq ri rmn. Edited by J. 


Bishop, and assisted by A. H. Lloyd, F.S. Leach, and other Gentlemen. 


Dean and Son. 


_ 


animal and vegetable life; so that the most delicate produc- 
tions of the deep sea may be reared in small tanks with 
scarcely any detriment to their health and vigour. Mr. 
Bowerbank, following in the steps of Mr. Ward in the cul- 
ture of fresh-water plants and fishes, gave to Mr. Mitchell, 
of the Zoological Gardens, the hint which resulted in the 
establishment of the interesting vivaria at the Regent’s- 
Park Gardens, unquestionably the most curious and novel 
scene which those charming gardens contain. Never before 
did the public take up an elegant result of pure physical 
science with such zeal, and never did so many pleasing 
domestic results flow from the settlement of a question 
in philosophy. From the very first day that the tanks 
were exhibited to the public at the Regent’s Park, the expe- 
riment was every where repeated, of course with variable 
success ; many failures happened and still do happen; and 
the pretty books before us are so distinct in character as to 
show that the aquarium is a subject that refuses to be 
compressed into a nutshell, for the simple reason that its 
management involves many nice considerations, and the 
study of its living tenants is incapable of exhaustion. 

In the marine tank the forms presented to us are the 
most wonderful, and appeal alike to our love of beauty and 
our thirst for knowledge. In the river-tank the faces are 
those of familiar friends: there is more life and activity, 
most of the creatures are capable of being tamed and made 
pets of, and the scene is of a more homely and engaging 
nature. The extent of animal aud vegetable life embraced 
by each is vast indeed ; but some particular forms are sure 
to arrest special attention. How curious are the filmy algz 
or marine plants that adhere by a sort of disk and without 
roots to the blocks of stone at the bottom! How myste- 
riously they wave their soft green or crimson banners in the 
“silent water ;” and how dazzling as to colour and flower- 
like in form are the pretty actinia that dot the bottom and 
the glass sides, stretching out their “ hundred hands” in 
search of prey, and partaking so much of the vegetable in the 
economy of their existence! Here are the real sea-flowers, 
which form the chief attraction of what Mr. Humphreys ap- 
propriately calls the “ Ocean Garden,’’—the lovely coral- 
forming zoophytes; the strange serpula that form twisted 
tubes of rock on old oyster and whelk shells; and the 
tube-worms that work the very sand into pipes and tunnels, 
and from the open ends of their shelly retreat expand their 
rosy fans, their vermilion trumpets, their slender food-seek- 
ing fingers, and occasionally organs that appear like eyes, 
though they belong to tribes generally supposed to be sight- 
less. If we look over the stock of that noted dealer Lloyd, 
of Portland Road, Regent’s Park, we shall see some twenty 
thousand of such things sorted into tanks, pans, and jars; 
and in each separate group the individuals will be found 
in every varying stage of expansion, contraction, and con- 
tortion, yet at all times beautiful. 

In the chapter, ‘What is an Anemone ?” in Mr. Hib- 
berd’s Book of the Aquarium, we are informed that all the 
marine animals which have the plant-like form resembling 
the segments of a flower, the divisions being arrayed around 
a central disk, are 


‘fanimals of the lowest class,—zoophytes of the great Cuverian 
division of radiata. It is in this division that animation is seen 
to tremble and flicker in the socket, and to become gradually 
extinguished as we descend the scale and approach the confines 
of the kingdom of verdure. Here, then, life has its lowest, if 
not least lovely, forms ; the individuals have less individuality, 
many of them live in groups and clusters, and increase in a semi- 
vegetative manner by gemmation, or the formation of bud-like 
germs; while others generate by spontaneous fissure, and break 
up into numerous ‘orms, each of which rapidly acquires the form 
of the parent, and proceeds in the same way to increase its kind. 

In all the varieties of sea-anemones the mode of life is simi- 
lar; they are carnivorous, and obtain their prey by means of 
the ever-seeking tentacles that search the lymph around them, 
and secure sometimes fishes, at others mollusks, but more fre- 
quently the minute forms of infusorial life that abound in the 
sea, or in the artificial water of the tank. The mode of repro- 
duction is by ova, which are sometimes vivitied in tae body of 
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the parent; and not only do they give birth by ejection from | 
the mouth to a numerous progeny, but actual divisions of the | 
body may be made, and each division acquires completeness, | 
Dr. Johnston relates several instances of this, one of which is | 
pormownny interesting. A specimen of Actinwa crassicornis | 


1ad swallowed a large sharp-edged shell, which so completely 


stretched the body of the creature, as if on 9 ring of wire, as 
virtually to cut it into two equal parts. Thereupon it put out 
from the base a new disk, with mouth and tentacles, and became 
at once a double anemone, to which the gorged shell seryed as 
an intermediate base of attachment.” 


We have seen the common “ Mes.,” or smooth anemone, cut 
in two, and each half acquire completeness in a week, and 
display as much beauty as if nothing whatever had happened 
to it. Mr. Sowerby gives an account of one in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Warington which was naturally double, and 
which was fed at both mouths at one and the same time. 
On the subject of their reproduction he says; 


‘‘One circumstance remains to be noticed; it is the manner 
in which the young are produced. They are thrown out from 
the mouth of the parent one at a time. They glide about its 
body for a little while, or float freely in the water; but soon 
come to suction, and may be seen growing in groups not far 
from the secondary author of their being, Young Actinia are 
very beautiful objects, showing the characteristics of the species 
to which they severally belong with more transparent delicacy 
than is seen in older specimens. Young sea-flowers, jerked 
from the parent’s mouth and colonising near it, are among the 
most exquisite objects of an aquarium.”’ 


Among ‘the most popular of the Actinia the lovely Dian- 
thus, or sea-carnation, must take the first place for size, ex- 
quisite delicacy of tint, variable form, and definiteness of 
character. It is interesting to note in the works before us 
how differently, yet how accurately, this is represented by 
the several artists. Mr. Gosse’s coloured representation is, 
perhaps, the most perfect of any ; and a fine picture does it 
make in his noble buok on the aquarium, which we regret 


‘change of form and persistency of expansion. 





we have not before us. Mr. Sowerby’s is correct, but wants 
the lustre and opal richness of the life. Mr. Humphreys’s | 
is poor, though his pictures are generally excellent. Mr. | 
Hibberd’s is bold and characteristic, but lacks the charm of | 
colour. Respecting it the last-named writer says: 


‘‘It is the most superb of our native Actinia,—a gorgeous | 
creature, that in itself more than realises our brightest imagin- 
ings of the hidden splendours of the ocean-floor, and the gems 
that bedeck the caves of Neptune. How will future poetry be 
affected by the revelations of the aquarium? and how far will 
the sober facts of scientific research influence the pictures and the 
incidents of romance? Even Keats’s glowing description of 
‘god Neptune’s palaces’ becomes tame in the presence of this 
splendid creature, which carries the fancy 


‘far below 
The sea-blooms and the oozy weeds which wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean,’ 


and peoples the dark slippery stones with wondrous forms of | 
life and beauty; as if the lost argosies and the perished navies | 
that have found a common sepulchre in the waters had given | 
up their myriad souls to the conjuration of Glaucus and Seylla, 
and all the dizzy troop of ocean-spirits, It is verily a wondrous | 
creature, of enormous size ; and so delicately tinted, so light and 
fairy-like in structtire, sc constantly expanding and retracting 
its thousand delicate fingers, like the Indian blossom which the 
Brahmin believes to be endowed with life, that it never ceases 
to attract the attention of the coldest, and fill the ardent lover 
of nature with 


‘the amaze 
Of deep-seen wonders.’ 


__ LT have before me five specimens of this splendid anemone. 

They are all expanded ; and they glow in the sunshine like huge | 
carnations of the brightest amber, one verging towards a pure | 
white,..,. The one attached to the side of a stone is of the golden- | 
unber variety; when fully expanded, it forms a massive column | 
of five inches in height, and nearly three in diameter. From the 


’ 


“wi 
lt of the column the tentack 


summ s iringe over in rich masses, 
ike the petals of a monster carnation, all of them in motion, as 
ui seeking something which they cannot find. The tentacular disk | 
is deeply frilled and puckered, and constantly changes its out- | 
> under the capricious will of the animal ; at the same | 
time the tentacles arrange and re-arrange themselves into most 
nfusing forms; then again expand to their utmost, and ex- 
’ 


while 


pose the oval mouth and crenated lips, of a pellucid softness that 
would appear as if chiselled out of alabaster, were they not con- 


| stantly varying their form, and every instant undergoing a new 


‘sea-change.’ ‘The tentacles are very regularly arranged about 
the mouth; but towards the margin they thicken and thicken 
till they form a dense fringe that overlaps the column, and con- 
tinues ever waving, as if stirred by trembling ocean-currents, 
If I now strike the glass with my finger, or even breatho lightly 
on the surface of the water, they are all withdrawn ; the stately 
column shrinks down into a mass of pulp, and in a few moments 
swells out like a globular balloon, so tight and large that one 
momentarily expects it to burst. For an instant only it remains 
thus blown out; it is suddenly constricted as if clasped by a cord, 
and it becomes double, like a pair of globes placed one upon the 
other, and flattened where they meet. Suddenly the imaginary 
girdle slips downward, disappears ; then it contracts, rises again, 
assumes its noblest proportions, expands its thousand fringes, 
all deligately waving above the dark stones, and is once more as 
lovely, or lovelier, than ever.” 


Among other attractive anemones, there is the showy 
Crassicornis, arrayed in glowing colours, and with the appe- 
tite of adragon, We have seen it grasp a fish which hap- 
pened to dart in play within reach of its deadly fingers, 
crush it up, and suck it in whole, though much larger than 
the mouth of the creature, and all the while fighting fiercely 
for its lost liberty. The pretty Gemmacea is another fa- 
vourite; it is a delicate creature worthy of its name; the 
tentacles are like opal, semi-transparent, and delicately 
banded, and almost always in full expansion. ‘This is 
admirably represented by Mr. Humphreys. But Anguicoma, 
or the snaky-locked anemone, is still more interesting as to 
Mr. Hum- 
phreys figures this in very characteristic style in company 
with life-like sketches of an Alyconium and a Cucumis. Mr. 
Sowerby shows it in several different stages of expansion, 
and to the print adds the following note: 


‘The snaky-locked anemone is one of the most pleasing ob- 
jects of an aquarium collection, on account of the extreme grace- 
fulness of its numerous long transparent twirling tentacula, which 
have the appearance of a number of delicate worms clustering 
and twisting about each other. Now it is almost a flat button 
fixed to a piece of rock ; now it is an upright cylinder, with a 
many-threaded head; and now it is a narrow worm three or 
four inches in length. It has been observed that its greatest 
tendency to elongation is in the dark, Its body is of a light 
buff-colour, marked with irregular lines of brown, or interrupted 
light bands, running down lengthwise. J’he disk when expanded 
is wide, mottled, and speckled with brown and white, with one 
or two dashes of pure white reaching from the mouth to the 
edge. The tentacles are in about five rows, of which the outer- 
most are shortest and most numerous, They are all very long, 
flexible, and tapering ; each with a delicate line of brown on 
each side. It is very pleasing to see, in some dark corner of the 
tank, against a dingy background of rock, a specimen of this, 
with its Medusa’s head dizplayed.”’ 


When we have exhausted the several points of interest 
attaching to the rosy Nivea, the alabaster Clavata, the bright 
strawberry “ Mes.” (mesembryanthemum), the strange Para- 


sitica,—which lives generally on a whelk-shell, inside of 


which is a hermit-crab, who acts as travelling showman in 
dragging his friend abbut the tank,—we come to the rarer 
forms of Hdwardsia, the species known as Vestita being es- 
pecially beautiful, and well represented by Mr. Humphreys 
and Mr. Hibberd, but best of all by Mr. Sowerby, This 


creature constructs for itself a long earthen tube, and out of 


this it thrusts a lovely fan or frill of tentacles of the most 
delicate pellucid brown, which, when expanded to their 
utmost, look like a star set the slightest 
touch of the vessel makes them disappear, and it is some 
Anthea 


marine door-mat, 


upon a stalk; but 
Then there is the 
call d the 
for it is a good miniature resemblance of a 


terme before they emerge again. 
cereus, Which may very well b 


rcular wool-mat,. 


ola quiet brown or blue; this seldom contra 3 its fing rs, 
and is the most sluggish ol any in its motions, but in th 
tank is a pleasing object. Mr. Humphreys has done justice 

» its lazy fingers, and Mr. Sowerby | invested it with 
much individuality by representing two fingers suspended 
by a thread of conferva and some tiny globules, 
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Among the creatures of 
other kinds that are met with 
in tanks, we may name that 
curious worm called the sea- 
mouse, which indeed resem- 
bles a mouse very closely, 
except that it has no legs; 
its back is covered with a 
tawny felt, and its sides are 
fringed with long hairs that 
reflect every colour of the 


though the chapters on ma- 
rine animals abound in sci- 
entific interest. 

But for a technical study 
of the creatures of the aqua- 
rium, we should place Mr. 
Sowerby’s book at the head 
of all. This is a work of 
high philosophic aim ; it lets 
us into many of the pro- 
founder secrets of the deep ; 





rainbow, with mingled me- 
tallic hues strikingly like 
the plumage of the hum- 
ming-birds. Respecting the 
curious manner in which 
this creature performs the 
act of respiration, Mr. Gosse 
gives a charming account. 
Add to these, star-fishes of 
many forms and dazzling- 
colours; crabs that fight to 
the death, that have their 
bones outside their skin, 
that walk sideways, that 
bite their food with their 
feet, aud that carry their 
eyes on stalks; pretty serpula that expand vermilion 
frills and trumpets out of rocky tunnels of their own mak- 
ing; coral-formers that go on working at reef-structures 
under your very gaze in the tank; sponges that, under 
a magnifying-glass, show you their myriads of living ten- 
ants; minute worms; mollusks of all sizes; true fishes that 
gambol and wriggle about in excess of life and boisterous- 
ness; and that most curious of all the quieter creatures, 
the cuttle-fish, which has a history quite its own,—and then 
say if a marine aquarium is not a treasure for a refined 
mind, and a picture of magical painting for an eye sensi- 
tive to beauty. 

Nor are the creatures of the river tank any less interest- 
ing, but the interest is of a different sort. There is more 
life, more intelligence, and most of them are old friends that 
we made acquaintance with in youth by means of the angle. 
In the river tank we can cultivate the stately lilies, the tall- 
growing flowering rush, and the water-plantain, numerous 
slender vegetable forms of various tints of green and ex- 
quisite delicacy of outline, with many lovely, flowering, half- 
aquatic plants,—such as Forget-me-not, Brooklime, Arum, 
Sundew, &c.,—besides some of the most rare and elegant 
ferns. Indeed, the sphere of operations which the river 
tank opens is wider and capable of more varied pictorial 
effects than with the marine; for the Wardian case and its 
verdurous graces may be combined with the aquarium, and 
of this the engraving at page 127 of Rustic Adornments is a 
grand but truthful example. It is in this department— 
pictorial embellishment and effect—that Mr. Hibberd has 
achieved such decided triumphs; and the directions given 
for these high-class aquaria render his work specially valu- 
able. 

For those who would go to work safely in choosing or 
making tanks; in stocking, embellishing, and managing 
them; and who would have at hand practical suggestions 
for meeting any difficulty that may arise, Mr. Hibberd’s 
Book of the Aquarium is unsurpassed. The grouping of 
objects, the selection of stock, the management of aquaria 
in all seasons, and the several subsidiary studies that grow 
out of this pursuit, are concisely treated on the basis of 
actual experience and experiment; and the third part, which 
is devoted to “Water Cabinets,” opens up new studies of 
aquatic insects and the strange varietics of life met with in 
brooks and rivers, many of which are fine subjects for the 
microscope. 

In Rustic Adornments, pictorial effect in the embellish- 
ment of the home has more prominence than scientific study, 


a 





CORNISH STONE STILE (SEE PAGE 36). 


and its object being special, 
it does not in any way dis- 
place any other book on the 
subject ; it is second in merit 
only to Mr. Gosse’s charm- 
ing work, and though pro- 
fessedly popular, contains 
much to interest the earnest 
scientific inquirer. 

Mr. Humphreys’s Ocean 
and River Gardens is very 
beautifully produced; the 
: — ' plates are numerous and 
a? ‘es in showy, and, though occa- 
sional defects appear, they 
are well compensated in the 
accuracy and picturesqueness of many others. Twenty- 
one coloured plates, containing representations of about a 
hundred and twenty living objects, are sufficient to create 
an interest at once; but the text is quite of equal merit ; the 
descriptions are full and accurate, and there is just enough 
of discursiveness in the style to increase the pleasure of 
perusal. It was from this volume that we borrowed the 
woodcut which illustrated the article on that curious subject 
“ Sticklebacks and their Nests,” in No. 52 (see vol. ii. p. 416). 
To the information on his subject derived from reading, Mr. 
Humphreys adds much original observation and research, 
so that we can earnestly recommend this elegant work to 
every lover of elegance, and every student of the produce of 
the waters. 

Dr. Lancaster’s Aquavivarium is a short pithy treatise, 
in which the subject is handled with the author’s usual 
felicity. To a certain extent it is a résumé of the article 
on the subject contributed by him to the Lnglish Cyclo- 
pedia, and the mention of the fact should be sufficient as 
an assertion of its merit. His pages are practical and 
pleasing, his instructions safe and very understandable, 
and his list of plants for the river tank presents a full 
and judicious selection. On the marine tank there is but 
one short chapter, in which the established rules are con- 
densed into a few brief statements. The work is prettily 
illustrated. 

Adams’s Sea-side Lesson-Book, and Wood’s Common 
Things of the Sea-coust, are each good in their way. Asa 
text-book for the young, in these days of sea-side pleasuring 
and youthful inquiry, we know of no work of general in- 
struction that we would sooner put into the hands ofa 
thoughtful boy than this of Mr. Adams’s; and as for a 
rackety dog bent on turning Robinson Crusoe, the stories 
and anecdotes bearing on sea-life and sea-things would seize 
the attention when other subjects might fail, and so the 
wayward fancies would gain a schooling that might have 
good fruit hereafter. 

Mr. Wood's book is harsh in style, the descriptions are 
prosy, and the woodcuts below average merit; still it con- 
tains much useful instruction, and may be read with profit. 
The plates, by Sowerby, are admirably done, and the work is 
a marvel of cheapness. 

We have only one word for the last book on our list, 
and it is this: How Messrs. Dean could attach their respect- 
able name to it we cannot imagine. It is by attempting to 
follow such a work as this that we hear of so many “ aqua- 





rians in difficulties.” 
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Che National Magazine, 


{It is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. ] 











Axout half a century back there was no surer means of evok- 
ing an after-dinner cheer, or the plaudits of public assemblies 
generally, than an allusion to the invincible British Lion 
and to the alarm which his roar infallibly occasioned to the 
French Eagle. There is, we believe, an authentic story of 
a certain actor of those days who relied rather upon inven- 
tion than memory for getting through his part. It some- 
times happened, however, when the words of his author were 
wanting, that the ingenious performer was at a loss to sup- 
ply the blank from his own resources. Under these circum- 
stances, he. would ask permission to suspend the dialogue, 
and propose a sentiment, thus: ‘“ Ladies and gentlemen, 
three cheers for the British Lion; may every British boy 
have a dozen frog-eaters to his own share ; for Britons never, 
never, never will be slaves. Hip, hip, hurrah!’ The “ gods” 
thundered, and the pit rose in acclamation. 

Now we will at once avow that we are well pleased to 
have our gallant neighbours for friends instead of rivals, 
and sufficiently sceptical whether the odds which a “ true 

sriton’’ was once fabled to offer them would not have proved 

as deficient in prudence as in courtesy. May the day never 
dawn when we shall have need to make the experiment! 
Englishmen will not regret that the good old British vaunt, 
whether in reference to France or to any other country, has 
pretty nearly died away. 

Nevertheless there are worse things than patriotic clap- 
trap; the decay of patriotic feeling, for instance, 1s worse. 
If any cause would reconcile us to the former incessant roar- 
ing of our national quadruped, it would be the attempt of 
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some amongst us to muzzle him while at bay with his 
hunters. 

Our readers are aware that it has been proposed to raise 
a volunteer corps for our present emergency in India. In 
addition to this, it has been intimated that some thousands 
of young men, who perform behind the counter those duties 
assigned in other countries to women, would suffer no dis- 
credit by laying aside the yard-measure in favour of the 
musket. 

No small amount of virtuous indignation and flavourless 
irony have been excited in some quarters by these sugges- 
tions. Their authors, we are warned, have a wanton delight 
in creating a thirst for bluod amongst our youth. English- 
men, it seems, are likely to find their chief amusement in 
wholesale and unnecessary slaughter, and to entail on them- 
selves a moral perdition worse than the physical barbarities 
which they seek to inflict. It appears, indeed, from the 
organs referred to, that if the rule of the East India Com- 
pany were at once to be abolished, those means of recruiting 
which are now held to be barbarous and unchristian would 
become enlightened and religious. As, however, there is 
little chance of any government having either the will or 
the power to abrogate the sway of the Company in a week, 
we must regard the impossible condition as intended, not to 
direct action, but to prevent it; and conclude that, according 
to these authorities, the Divine ban rests upon all who hold 
it honourable in a citizen to defend his country. As to the 
shopmen of London, it is facetiously insinuated that they 
know when they are well off, and are in no hurry to change 
their condition. 

Now whatever credit we may give the “ humanitarians” 
for their intentions, we must be excused for thinking that 
their reasoning in point of cogency and taste is pretty nearly 
on a par with their humour. If the fiendish atrocities of the 
Indian revolt are only to be put down by the united action 
of this country, what can we think of that humanity which 
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would damp the sentiment of patriotism, and, while massacre 
extends, lay a detaining clutch on the skirts of deliverance ? 
While the English mother and child from afar stretch im- 
ploring hands to that country which has the duties, and 
should have the instincts of a parent; while our gallant de- 
fenders, brave as the devoted few of Thermopylz, and resem- 
bling them, alas, as much in their numbers as in their valour, 
hold their dauntless way in the face of overwhelming hordes, 
and in the glare of a hostile sun, with one reassuring thought 

“England remembers us,”’—is it a time to prate of the in- 
humanity of war, or the allegations of past misgovernment ; 
to stipulate for preliminary conditions of rescue, or to scoff 
at that impulse which claims the sympathies of citizens from 
all who bear the namg? Will Christianity be seryed by the 
unchecked spread of those horrors with which we are too 
familiar? Shall we adopt Jue@ernavr as the symbol of our 
own faith, and permit the immolation of English mothers 
and children as a proof of our religion ? 

Civilisation has its peculiar dangers no less than bless- 
ings; amongst the former there is none greater than the 
tendency of modern institutions and arrangements to de- 
stroy moral individuality. In our systems of centralisation 
and subdivision the duties of the patriot, like those of the 
workman, are performed by proxy. Proxy, indeed, rules 
universally: the suitor, still fabled to claim justice “ before 
the queen herself,” demands it of a ‘county court;” the 
tenant meets the landlord through the steward or middle- 
man. Rarely even does the face of Chatity look on that of 
Suffering; the forms of both are abstract to each other. 
Wealth meets Want at the hospital or the workhouse. 
Human hearts, whether of monarch and subject, of lord and 
peasant, of rich man and poor man, do not, cannot, come to- 
gether as of yore. The simple living relationships of early 
society are necessarily severed, and with widening intervals 
as civilisation grows; every where is intervention, medium- 
ship, machinery. Thereis, we repeat, danger in civilisation, 
—danger that subjects may forget the paternity of the crown, 
when they can only approach it through a long series of 
delegates ; danger that poverty may be ungrateful, when it 
catches the alms ef benevolence but not its smile; danger 
that countrymen may forget their country, when they defend 
it by taxes rather than by blood; danger, in a word, that, 
in an age of moral machinery, man may become a machine. 

We ~ not complain of those results of social refine- 
ment which we know to be inevitable; but it becomes us 
vigorously to combat their influence when it saps the root 
of personal feeling and endeavour. In the degree that or- 
ganisation tends to make man a mere arithmetical unit in 
the state, it behoves us to remind him that he has duties 
and responsibilities, and that he can neither live nor die to 
himself without forfeiting the noblest privileges of his nature. 
When his country is assailed, de is assailed. The sanctity 
of life, of which we hear so much, is only true in the measure 
that life itself is hallowed by duty, sympathy, and aspiration ; 
without these, there is no sanctity in life. It has no holiness 


1 the breast of him who does not feel that there are prin- 
} 


ciples for which he should be prepared to risk it. War may 
be a hideous crime; it may be also a religious commission. 
Let us, at all events, not teach our youth that indifference 


to their country is acceptab le to Heaven, or that they rise 
into Christians by ceasing to be men. 








THE CROWN OF ST. STEPHEN. 
By J. SZEREDY. 


Troy had her palladium, which, fallen from heaven, afforded 
protection and safety to the city, and rendered her invin- 
cible against foreign foes. Rome also preserved a celestial 
cift in the temple of Vesta; and most of the cities of Greece 
boasted of a favour from the gods, represented by a visible 
pledge, which attached the people to the place of their birth, 

| inspired them with courage for its defence. The palla- 
dium was carefully preserved in its temple, the priests alone 





| Constantinople,” 





being allowed to approach it. Its possession insured the 
blessings of nature and of fortune, while its loss was a sign 
of misery and destruction. Willingly would every patriotic 
citizen have laid down his life for his national symbol, The 
precincts within the walls which closed it were deemed sa- 
cred, and the ancient Greek and Roman never spoke without 
veneration of the treasure to which he clung with love and 
hope. Perhaps he had only seen it once or twice in the 
course of a long life, and then only at a distance ; perhaps 
he had never seen it all, for it was only on great occasions, 
when the destiny of the whole nation was at stake, that it 
was unveiled to mortal eyes. Religion and policy combined 
to produce a symbol by which the super-sensual feeling of 
patriotic inspiration might be awakened even in the rudest 
breast, which could not be reached except by an appeal to 
the senses. 

Hungary had her symbel correspanding to the palladium 
of the ancients,—the crown of her kingdom, called “a Ma- 

yar Szent Korona,” the holy Magyar crown. This crown 
i long been a bok of antiquarian dispute; the main 
question being, whether it is the genuine diadem sent from 
Rome by Pope Sylvester II. to King Stephen (the first Chris- 
tian ruler of the Magyars), in the year 992, or one subse- 
quently to Geisa I. from Greece; but avoiding this discus- 
sion, we come to a description of the crown itself. 

The crown is entirely of gold, inlaid with pearls and pre- 
cious stones, and adorned with figures in beautifully coloured 
enamel. Not only from the inscription, but from the colour 
of the gold and the workmanship, it can be plainly seen that 
two parts, originally distinct, are combined into one whole. 
The circle of the crown is of a pale yellow, and the edges 
adorned with nearly three hundred orient pearls of consider- 
able size. At each of the four principal points in the circle 
is placed a sapphire of great weight, only one of which, how- 
ever, is polished. The one in front—the largest—has a small 
oval stone on each side, the colour of which is too dark to 
be discerned in an unpolished state. The sapphire on the 
opposite side is surrounded by four dark-green stones, which 
have been cut in an oblong form. In the front of the circle 
there is also placed an oval medallion, two inches and a half 
high, on the topmost head of which is a large amethyst in 
the form of a heart. On each side of the medallion is a 
triangular peak, upon the highest point of which stands 
a pear-shaped sapphire. There is also a series of peaks 
adorned with pearls. In the deed which was signed when 
Queen Elizabeth pledged the crown to Frederic LV. of Ger- 
many, and which was dated the 3d August 1440, are enu- 
merated fifty-three sapphires, fifty rubies, one emerald, and 
three hundred and twenty pearls. The enamel-paintings 
which are in brilliant colours, possess much historical in- 
terest. The largest of these is a medallion placed in front, 
and represents the Redeemer, with long dishevelled hair and 
a book in his left hand, w hile two fingers of his right hand 
are raised as if to confer a benediction. Close to the head 
are the letters I.C.X.C. Next to this, on the circle, is a 
figure of the Archangel Michael, followed by others of Ga- 
briel, St. George, and St. Demetrius. On the second medal- 
lion, which is placed somewhat lower, appears an emperor 
with a crown upon his head, a cloak about his shoulders, 
a sceptre in his right hand, and a sword pointed downwards 
in his left. According to the Greek inscription, which is in 
red, this is “ The Christian Emperor of Rome, Ducas.” The 
next painting also represents a crowned ruler; the crown, 
however, is of a different shape, and instead of a sword 
there is a short thick staff, with the inscription, “ Constan- 
tino Porphyro Gonitus, Roman Emperor.” Most remarkable 
of all is the next painting, representing a m: in with a peaked 

crown on his head, a long double or patriarchal cross in 
his right hand, and a sword pointed downwards in his left. 
The surrounding inscription designates this man Geabitras, 
.e. Geisa, king of the Turks. It is worthy of observation, 
that Geisa here appears with a crown, and is called kiuy 
though at that time, when the Emperor, Michael Ducas, “ of 


presented him with the crown, that is, in 
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the year 1072, he was only a duke. Representations of St. 
Kosmas and St. Damian, who may be known by their in- 
scriptions, complete the circle of Greek paintings. 

From the lower rim ofthe circle hang nine golden chains, 
six inches long, each ending in a trefoil of diamonds, and so 
arranged that the face of the wearer is left open, 

Above the circle rise four flat arches, crossing each other 
at right angles. At their point of junction is a flat surface, 
on which is painted a figure of the Redeemer, closely re- 
‘(| sembling the one already described, though with this differ- 
| ence, that instead of an inscription there are representations 
of the sun and moon. In the middle of this a small round 
cross is fixed. The paintings on the arches represent the 
Apostles John, Peter, James, Bartholomew, Andrew, Philip, 
and Thomas. 

All the artfully arranged arguments for the Romish-By- 
zantine origin of the crown may, after the above description, 
be regarded as mere disputes of historical writers, which 
have no foundation, since the crown itself incontestably 
shows its historical origin. 

This crown, to which were attached so many political 
privileges, the symbol of the constitution and liberties of 
Ilungary, has passed through many adventures. Through- 
out the early history of Hungary so much importance was 
attached to this par ticular diadem, that a legitimate monarch 
was scarcely considered complete without. it, while its pos- 
session gave a kind of claim even to an intruding pretender. 
Thus, during the contest for the throne in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, Otto of Bavaria derived some acces- 
sion of strength by obtaining the crown of St. Stephen from 
the King of Bohemia, whose father had carried it off. When 
| Otto entered Hungary in the disguise of a travelling mer- 
'| chant, to elude the vigilance of his enemies, he carried the 
crown with him in a wooden wine-flask, used by the Hun- 
garian farmers, turned from a single piece of wood, and called 
| esutora. Its temporary loss, through the breaking ofa thong 
by which the flask was attached to the saddle, occasioned the 
greatest alarm tothe pretender, who, however, found it shortly 
afterwards, and was crowned with it in due form. From 
Otto the crown passed into the hands of the Waiwode of 
| ‘Transylvania, from whom it was recovered by Charles Ro- 
'| bert I, angevine of Italy and king of Hungary, who, al- 
‘| though he had been already crowned with another diadem 
at Buda, did not deem his position thoroughly secure till 
again crowned with the crown of St. Stephen. 

When Queen Elizabeth, widow of the Emperor Albert of 
Austria, pledged the crown to the Emperor Frederic IV., as 
mentioned above, she appointed him guardian of her son, 
afterwards Wladislaw V. of Hungary. On the death of 
Wladislaw IV., in the last crusade of Varna in 1444, a depu- 
tation of the magnates of Hungary waited on Frederic IV., 
at whose court the young Wladislaw resided, to request that 
he would restore to them their young king, that he might 
be educated in Hungary, and the crown of St. Ste phen, that 
it might be used for his coronation. But Frederic refused 
to restore the crown; and while he feigned to protect the 
rights of his ward, it seemed pretty evident to the Hunga- 
rians that he intended to keep him as a sort of state-prisoner, 
in order to forward his own ambitious views. 

That Matthias Corvinus, or Hunyady,—the only true Ma- 
evar who sat on the throne of Hungary after the death of An- 
drew IIL. in 1301, the last of the line of Arpad, who founded 

> kingdom,—should especially desire to be crowned with 
the crown of St. Stephen was but natural; and its restoration 
on payment of 30,0001. was one of the stipulations of the treaty 
of peace which fellowed on his defeat of the Emperor Frederic. 

But when the parties met at Neustadt, near Vienna, to com- 
plete the contract, e Hungarian depu- 

s, who had no confidence were not 


























difficulties arose 


in the German’s faith, 


ing to part with their money till hays got possession of 

wh, and it was arranged that the change should be 

ide at the very gate of the city. se here the spirit of 

aa strust did not vanish: for John Viter-Bishop, having heard 
that Frederic had caused a false crown to be made, sum- 


moned competent judges to ascertain the fact; in this in- 
Stance, the Hapsburgs, it seems, were wrongly suspected, 
and the real crown of St. Stephen arrived safely in Hun. 
gary. 

In 1741, Maria Theresa, empress of Austria and queen 
of Hungary, presented herself before the diet at Presburg in 
mourning attire, and bearing in her arms her infant son Jo- 
seph, and with tears in her eyes and with a voice of emo- 
tion, she addressed the assembled nobles of Hungary in La- 
tin. “The crown of this country,” she said, “is threate ned, 
and so is our person and that of our dear child. Forsaken 
and betrayed by all our friends, we turn to the heroism and 
magnanimity of the Magyars; upon them rests our entire 
hope, and we are animated by the firm belief that they will 
not deny our request.” So deeply moved was the diet at 
the captivating appearance of a beautiful woman thus pray- 
ing for help, that, following the example of the Count Louis 
Bathyany, ancestor of him murdered in 1849, they rose up 
with wild enthusiasm, and swore on their swords, Moriamur 
pro rege nostro! ‘We willdie for our king!’ Nor was this the 
only instance in which the Hapsburgs owed their throne to 
the loyalty of the Magvars. 

The concluding adventure of the crown of St. Stephen is 
a mournful one for Hungary. When she fell in 1849, fugi- 
tive patriots thought not to leave that national symbol 
prey to the conqueror, and secreted it in the earth on a 
small island in the Danube, near the Wallachian and Hun- 
garian boundaries, but it was discovered by Austrian agents, 
and now rests at the old royal palace at Buda, shorn of all 
its ancient prerogatives, and so deprived of its national value. 
Francis Joseph, the first autocrat of Hungary, relinquished 
the coronation with the crown, the wearing of which would 
be the recognition of the Aurea Bulla, Hungary’s Magna 
Charta; instead of the crown of St. Stephen, he preferred to 
wear an iron helm, and instead of a constitutional sceptre, 
he took up the sword of absolutism. 








THE FIRST FLOOR AND THE SIXTH FLOOR. 


A FAIRY STORY. 


In one of the largest streets of a great city there lived, long 
ago, two men; nay, it was in the very same house, though 
one was rich and the other poor. Yet their being such 
near neighbours was not strange; for riches and poverty 
are never far asunder, indeed, they are often in the 
room, and nobody knows it. But these two men were not 
so near; for Nicholas, the rich merchant, had all the grand 
first floor, whilst poor Peter, the toy-maker, lived at the 
very top, in two little garrets on the sixth floor. What a 
contrast! On the first floor were large and lofty rooms, 
filled with the most beautiful furniture. ‘The carpets were 
soft as eider-down; and your foot, placed on them, made no 
more noise than a snow- flake does when it falls. Then you 


same 


soft moss; and in the great mirrors you could see reflected 
the ceilings, painted with lovely cherubs half-smothered in 
——- ds of flowers. 


gold and silver, and they had the rarest food and wines. 


would have been but for the presence of a fairy who lived 


Her form was invisible: but 
!—that she v is th re, 
that whilst every one 


his face and his temper also. 
you could tell—O, as plainly as possible 


Still it was strange else noticed 


presence, Nicholas himself never seemed to be aware « —- 
never. But there she sat, brooding, brooding, always; i 
still the longer she rem uined, the dark w hist fol 
her wings cast a shadow over it. And she whispered 
his ear, too, though he never heard her voice, but knew 
every word she said, just as one knows nscien 


onlv the fairy between 
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sank into the chairs and couches as you would into a bed of 


Rich Nicholas and his guests ate off 


But I cannot tell half the grandeur of the first floor. Its 
owner was young and handsome; and you might think 
with all these good gifts he would be happy also. So he 


between his eyes, and sadly spoiled both the expression of 
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lead him right, as conscience does, or scold him well if he 
did otherwise. Not she, indeed! 

One day rich Nicholas walked through his fine rooms, 
and very handsome he looked, the fairy being absent, for a 
wonder. She had flown from her usual place, and alighted 
amongst a bunch of flowers in a vase about half an hour 
before, when, overcome by the powerful odour of a poppy, 
she dropped asleep in the cup of a tulip, its next neigh- 
bour. The face of rich Nicholas was like the sun when a 
dark cloud has passed away. He looked proudly round at 
many new articles which had come in his ships from distant 
lands, and were very rare and beautiful. 

As Nicholas glanced first at one and then another, his 
eye grew brighter, and he said out quite loudly, “Now 
surely I have the finest house in all the city.” His voice 
aroused the fairy. She was at her old place in a moment, 
whispering in his ear, ‘ Have you forgotten the grand new 
house which Paul the leather-merchant has built ?” Nicholas 
sighed, for he knew it was far larger than his own home; 
so he lost all pleasure in the first floor and its new orna- 
ments: but he brightened up again when he remembered 
his coach with its six gray horses. “ At any rate,” said he, 
‘‘my coach and horses are far handsomer than any Paul 
has.” ‘ True,” whispered the fairy ; “ but look at those of 
Alexander the dealer in furs; they are even now passing.” 
Nicholas turned towards the window, and saw with his 
own eyes, so he could not help believing. Such a carriage, 
and such horses! His own coach seemed to sink into a 
mere cart in comparison; whilst the fur-merchant’s horses, 
besides being all milk-white and exactly alike, were eight in 
number. Nicholas stamped his foot in his vexation. “ Have 
I nothing, then,” he asked, “richer and better than my 
neighbours?” Then his face grew bright; for he thought 
of his wonderful collection of foreign birds; and he went to 
his aviary, and looked at them with so much pleasure, that 
the fairy, not being able to put him out of humour with 
them, betook herself to her couch in the tulip again, where 
the poppy charitably lulled her to sleep in a trice. 

Now for a visit to poor Peter on the sixth floor. At the 
time rich Nicholas was looking with so little satisfaction on 
all his finery, the toy-maker was giving the finishing touch 
to a lion for a Noah’s ark. All the other beasts, completed 
in a very superior style, were lying round him; it was in- 
tended as a present for his little godchild and namesake, the 
cobbler’s son, who lived in a narrow street not very far off. 
Peter’s garrets looked wonderfully little and mean after 
leaving the first floor; and truly it was a great way from it 
tothe sixth. It was worth while going to the top, though, 
on account of the fairy who lived between Peter’s eyes, and 
who left her position there even more seldom than did the 
one that usually perched on the face of rich Nicholas. 
Peter's fairy was a guest who might be welcome any 
where. When you reached the sixth floor, you saw neither 
carpets, mirrors, couches, painted ceilings, nor fine vases. 
In the little bedroom was a bed, humble enough, and not at 
all soft; but the moment Peter lay down on it, his fairy 
waved her wings gently across his eyes, and lo, he was 
asleep. In his work-room were two or three wooden 
benches, a couple of rush-bottomed chairs, a table, and some 
shelves, on which a little coarse crockery and a few cooking- 
utensils were ranged ; while in the cupboard was food of an 
equally plain and homely kind. But, then, what could you 
expect a poor toy-maker to have? The little children in 
the neighbourhood loved to be invited into Peter’s garret. 
One would say, “When I am a man, and have plenty of 
money, I shall buy some soldiers, a sword, and drum.” 
Then another would say, “ he should buy a box of skittles ;” 


-a third, a “top and ball;” and so on through the whole 
list of playthings. They never once dreamt of growing | 


up to men, and not having plenty of money. Amongst 
Peter's furniture were two or three flower-pots, with sweet- 
smelling flowers in them; and when Peter opened the win- 
dow, that they might feel the fresh breeze and the warm 
sunshine, they bent gently inwards, and shook out perfumes 





from amongst their leaves by way of thanking him for his 
care. 
It was beautiful to see the light which sparkled from the 
fairy’s wings all over Peter’s face, as he sat working at the 
lion for the Noah’s Ark; it even shone so as to illuminate 
the whole sixth floor. You felt its presence directly your 
foot was within the work-garret. Peter’s fairy had a trick 
of whispering just in the same quiet way as the one down- 
stairs; and, as he placed the lion in the box, she bade him 
open the window and step out on the roof. The flowers bent 
gracefully as he passed them, and in a moment he stood on 
the roof, looking over the parapet. He had often caught a 
glimpse of the first-floor grandeurs, and just now they came 
into his mind in strange contrast with his little garrets. 
“It is a fine thing,” he said, “to live on a first floor like 
rich Nicholas.” ‘“ Stuff!” said the fairy ; “can any body on 
a first floor see what you see?” Peter looked, and far be- 
yond the houses lay green pastures, golden corn-fields, and, 
farther still, the sea glittering with the last rays of the sun. 
He could hear the song of birds, and the soft murmur of the 
distant water just reached him as he stood. Amongst other 
things, Peter could just catch a glimpse of Paul the leather- 
merchant’s new house. 

“There are blessings,” said he, “in which we dwellers 
on the sixth floor have an advantage over those who live be- 
low us; but who would not be Paul? He lives quite in the 
open country.” ‘“ Would you be Paul?” asked the fairy. 
And Peter felt sorry ; for he remembered that an illness had 
lately almost deprived the leather-merchant of sight, and 
it was said he would soon be quite blind; so that all the 
beauties he had collected, as well as the lovely fields and the 
wide ocean, were to him things of memory only. 

Casting his eyes downwards,—for he felt very thankful 
and humble,—Peter caught sight of the splendid carriage of 
Alexander the fur-merchant. First floor aud sixth floor 
were gazing at it together. ‘“ But,” said Peter, “it would 
be pleasant to ride in one’s own coach.” “Fie, Peter, fie!” 
put in the fairy ; “see the owner of that carriage, and think 
again.’ Then he glanced downwards, and saw the poor 
merchant lifted in by his servants; for his nurse had dropped 
him from her arms when a baby, and thus, though young, 
he was a cripple. So Peter’s face beamed with thankful- 
ness as he thought of his strong stout limbs, and he blessed 
God that his mother’s poverty had prevented his being given 
to a hireling, instead of being carried in her arms, and pil- 
lowed on her bosom. 

Again he stepped into his garret, and taking up the Noah’s 
Ark, after another careful look to see that all was complete, 
thought he would take it to his godchild. 

Before stepping into the street, he stopped a moment to 
chat with the porter. 

“ Ah, Peter, is that you?” said the porter; “ but one need 
not ask, for your voice tells. What a nightingale you are!’’ 

“ Nightingale this time, neighbour,” answered Peter, “for 
night is near; but I am not generally particular when I 
sing.” 

‘Shall I call thee lark, then, friend ; for thou art an early 
bird with thy music?” 

“No,” replied Peter, “my lodgings are too high up. To 
be a lark, one ought to live on the ground, and rise as he 
sings. I should need to change places with rich Nicholas.” 

“There would be little singing if his fairy were to go 
along with the first floor,” continued the porter. “ How dark 
she makes his face look! then, as to singing, you might as 
soon expect music from a screech-owl.”’ 

“TI must be going,” said Peter; “it is getting late, and I 
have a godchild,—the shoemaker’s little lame son,—to whom 
I want to take this great Noah’s Ark, for it is his birthday ; 
poor little man, he wants a change of playthings more than 
those who can run about.” 

“That reminds me,” said the porter, “I can show you a 
cup which is to be given by the master of the first floor to 
his godson to-morrow.” 

What a grand cup it was! all of solid gold, and carved 
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like a great flower, with grapes twisting round its stem. 
Peter sighed as he saw it, and gave such a sudden start, that 
the poor little fairy on his forehead was for the moment fairly 
knocked off her perch. Her wings saved her from an ugly 
tumble, and she scrambled up just as Peter said, “ O that I 
were but rich! I should like to give a grand gift to yon 
poor lame lad, and now all I can take him is this Noah’s 
Ark.” “ Hush, hush!” whispered the fairy ; “ wait a little 
till you find whether your gift has the power to bring hap- 
piness or no.” 

So Peter thanked the porter for showing him the cup, 
and trudged off with the Noah’s Ark under his arm. His 
god-son clapped his hands with delight on catching sight 
of Peter; he was just begging to be allowed to sit up a 
little longer, in hopes he would come before he was in bed. 
On seeing the beautiful Noah’s Ark, on which Peter had 
bestowed so much labour, the child fairly screamed with 
pleasure, and his mother shed tears of joy at the sight of 
her child’s happiness. She loved all her children, but 
him the most, because he was so helpless; and a kind- 
ness done to him seemed twice as great as though for her- 
selfeven. The fairy crept round out of the way of Peter’s 
hand,—which was dashed two or three times very hastily 
across his eyes,—and whispered in his ear, “It is not 
by its value in money, but by its power of conferring hap- 
piness, that the worth of a gift should be judged. The 
cup which rich Nicholas will present to-morrow will neither 
make the child, the parents, nor himself happy; whilst your 
Noah’s Ark has done all three here. Beside, the Noah’s Ark 
cost you far more than the cup did Nicholas.” ‘ How can 
that be?” thought Peter. The fairy, who could read his 
thoughts, replied quickly, “ Because he deprived himself of 
nothing to make the present. He will never miss the 
money it cost; and those who receive it will scarcely know 
that any thing has been added.” Peter felt the truth of this 
whisper, and his eyes were opened to see that in depriving 
himself of his hours of rest, he had made his gift a truly 
costly one; and in bestowing it on one who had few trea- 
sures, he had disposed of it at its full value. 

And Peter stayed, and held his little godson on his knee 
at supper till he fell asleep with his arms round his treasure. 
With a light heart, Peter went singing up to his garret on 
the sixth floor ; while his rich neighbour on the first stamped 
with anger at hearing his merry voice ; for he had just been 
told that a merchant—newly arrived from a far country— 
had sold a bird so rare that its price outvalued his whole 
collection to a man whom he now hated for possessing and 
refusing to part with it. And the fairy, refreshed with her 
long nap in the tulip, had returned to her post, and repeated 
the unwelcome tidings in his ear the whole night through, 
so that he could not sleep. It was another case on the 
sixth floor; for Peter’s fairy, after fanning him to rest as 
usual, spread a dream before him, which made him even in 
his sleep bless God for his poverty. 

In this dream he saw his rich neighbour sitting at a 
table covered with the most delicate viands. In the centre 
were two golden cups,—the one he had seen that evening, 
and another far handsomer and sparkling with diamonds. 
Amongst the guests sat Nicholas himself, and Simon the 
goldsmith. Between them was the boy to whom these 
cups had been given; for they were his two godfathers 
who presented them. The parents paid the greatest pos- 
sible honour to the goldsmith; but though they were cour- 
teous to Nicholas, it was easy to tell that they esteemed 
him of little account in comparison with the other god- 
father. And the boy was so busy looking at the sparkling 
diamonds round the more costly gift, that after his first 
thanks were over he scarcely seemed to see either Nicholas 
or his cup; while Nicholas himself was miserable, and his 
brow darker than ever, because the fairy never left it, but 
pointed out all these things continually. Sure enough, this 
dream of Peter’s came true ; for the footman who went with 
Nicholas told it on his return to the cook, who told it to 
the porter, who also repeated it to his friend Peter the toy- 





maker; and Peter knew that their account was exactly like 
what he had dreamt beforehand. 

A few days after, all the people in the city might have 
been seen running to the corners of the streets to listen to a 
‘proclamation which the king had ordered to be made. This 
proclamation told the people that the only child of their 
king,—a most lovely and good princess,—being arrived at 
womanhood, and as accomplished as all the wise teachers in 
the kingdom could make her, would on a certain day choose 
a husband from amongst her father’s subjects. Many 
princes had already sought her in marriage; but she had 
begged so hard to be permitted to select one who spoke her 
own language, and knew the ways of the people, that her 
father—who could deny her nothing—consented. It was 
added, however, that as it would not beseem a princess to 
marry a poor man, none but the richest in the city need 
offer themselves. 

The porter and Peter were amongst those who listened 
whilst the proclamation was read. 

“You and I need not give ourselves any trouble about 
this matter,” said the porter to Peter. 

“And why not?” asked the toy-maker. 
but the princess might choose me ?” 

The porter laughed till he could stand no longer, and 
then sat down to finish. 

“What a joke! Do you mean to show all the castles, 
trees, houses, and fine things you have on your shelves as 
proofs of your great possessions?” And again the porter 
laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. But Peter only 
gave a good-tempered smile in return for all the jibes he 
had to encounter from that day until the one when the 
princess was to choose a husband. All the neighbours 
knew; for the porter thought Peter’s words such a capital 
joke, he told them to every person who came in. 

On the appointed day, all the unmarried nobles, young 
and old, all the great merchants and rich men, presented 
themselves before the king and princess. Amongst the rest 
came Peter, looking, as he deserved to do, young, happy, 
and handsome. No one could refuse him entrance; for on 
that day all comers must be admitted. Still, he was the 
only poor man amongst the suitors for the hand of the 
princess. Those next above him in rank said he was mad, 
or sneered, and drew aside their clothes for fear he should 
touch them; but the very great people affected to be quite 
unconscious of his presence, and by never seeing him at 
all saved themselves the trouble of being contemptuous. 
This was the greatest possible proof of their high breeding : 
you never see common people quite indifferent and uncou- 
scious as they were. 

The king appeared first, and addressing the assembly, 


“Who knows 


said, that the princess had resolved to marry the richest of 


her suitors, and it was only necessary, therefore, for them 
to give proof of their wealth, when she would at once de- 
clare her choice. 

This speech caused great dismay amongst many of the 
candidates, and every body thought Peter would be the first 
to leave their ranks. But it was quite a mistake; though 
many went away, Peter stood still, looking as smiling, hope- 
ful, and handsome as ever. Then there was sweet music, 
and the beautiful princess was led in by her father and 
mother. She was dressed in white satin, with a crown all 
glittering with gems on her head; and she looked so pure 
and lovely, that all the people set up a shout. 

Then first came forward the noblest in point of rank; 
but high birth and great riches do not always go together, 
and so it was in this particular case. At last only five of the 
suitors remained; and so nearly balanced were the claims 
of four, that it seemed hard to decide between them. These 
were Paul the leather-merchant, Alexander the dealer in 
furs, Simon the goldsmith, and Nicholas, the rich tenant of 
the first-floor. Peter the toy-maker made the fifth, and he 
had as yet remained silent. It was thought he repented 
of his boldness, and resolved to say nothing, but steal away 
when an opportunity offered for him to do so unnoticed. 
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Never were people more mistaken. Every moment Peter’s 
face grew brighter and more confident; his fairy held her 
post right manfully, and so, for the matter of that, did the 
one on the face of rich Nicholas. 

The judges appointed to decide who way to become the 
husband of the princess began to sum up the evidence with- 
out so much as noticing the presence of Peter, when they 
were brought to a sudden stop. 

“ Hold,” cried the toy-maker, “I contend that I am not 
only richer than any one of these rich merchants, but that 
I am wealthier than all four put together.” 

The judges looked bewildered; the princess glanced 
eagerly towards the bold speaker; even the king looked 
anxious; and, since he set the example, the great nobles, 
thinking it must be correct, ceased looking unconscious, and 
assumed an appearance of anxiety also. Above all rose a 
peal of laughter from those who, knowing the sixth floor 
and its merry tenant, took the whole affair as a capital 
joke, and looked for some droll termination. 

But there was one who wiped the hot tears from her 
cheeks with her best apron, new for the occasion, and prayed 
God to bless him. It was the mother of Peter’s lame god- 
child, who thought him good enough to be the husband of the 
best princess the sun ever shone upon. 

Then, when order was restored, the judges called upon 
Peter to prove what he had asserted about his wealth. The 
toy-maker stepped lightly forward, and, after a respectful 
reverence to the king, princess, and assembly, answered: 
“| have not a line of writing or a piece of gold to show, but 
by the mouths of these four men will I prove my truth.” 

Paul the leather-merchant being next to him, he asked him 
very respectfully if he would promise to answer truly a single 
question he should ask. This was readily promised; and 
then Peter requested that the other three merchants should 
withdraw out of hearing until this question was asked and 
answered, when from each in turn he should crave a similar 
favour. 

As soon as they had left the place, Peter turned to Paul, 
and asked him, “ If a skilful doctor were to offer to restore 
the sight you have lost, what reward would you give to 
him in case he succeeded ?”’ 

“QO,” said the leather-merchant, “he should name his 
own reward,” 

“ But if he would only consent to cure you on condition 
that your whole fortune were given in payment?” 

‘Then I would still gladly give up all,” answered Paul; 
“for money is easy to win, but one cannot trade for sight 
in any market as one can for leather; and, possessing so 
much, I lack the power to enjoy it now I am blind.” 

So Peter, now speaking to the judges, said: “ Am I not 
richer than Paul the leather-merchant? He would give all 
his wealth to purchase what I possess, but which a thousand 
times his riches could not buy, even had I the power to 
sell it.”’ 

The judges could not deny this, and the leather-mer- 
chant stepped aside, sorrowful enough. Then Alexander 
the dealer in furs was borne in, for he could not walk, being 
acripple. And Peter asked him what he would give to any 
who would restore the use of his limbs? © He sighed bit- 
terly, and at once said: “ My whole fortune, ay, ten times 
that, if 1 possessed it; but, alas, it is impossible for a world 
to buy me the power of bounding across the bright, green, 
open fields. A poor beggar, nay, an animal who can walk 
or run at his own free-will, is a thing for me to envy, who 
can only move as others bear me.” 

Peter again asked the judges if he who possessed a 
thing which all Alexander’s wealth would not buy were 
not the richer. And again they were obliged to assent. 

Simon the goldsmith now entered. He was an old man, 
with white hair and trembling step. 

“ Sir,” said Peter to him, “ what will you give me to ex- 
change my youth for your age?” 

“You jest, friend,” replied the goldsmith; “do not 
mock at gray hairs.” 





“TI do not mock,” said Peter; “I ask you to suppose the 
case real, and give me a true answer.”’ 

“T cannot suppose it real,” answered the goldsmith. 
“No man, be he ever so poor, would exchange for any 
amount of riches the only thing which confers the power 
to enjoy them fully.” 

“ Need I say more,” inquired Peter once again, “to prove 
that I am richer than Simon the goldsmith ?” 

And all the assembly gave a shout of assent, while the 
judges dared do no other than decide in his favour. There 
now only remained rich Nicholas. The contest rested be- 
tween the first floor and the sixth. Nobody could pretend 
to appear indifferent now, though doubtless any person who 
could would have attained a pitch of high-breeding never 
before arrived at. But-it really was impossible. The whole 
assembly was full of wonder, not only at the toy-maker’s 
wisdom, but as to how he would prove himself richer than 
Nicholas, who was so far on equal terms with him on his 
owu showing, since he was neither blind, lame, nor old. 

When Nicholas entered, he looked proudly round; and 
then, with a sneer at Peter and a mock bow, begged to know 
the toy-maker’s pleasure. Peter asked him if he considered 
himself richer than all the three merchants who had been 
summoned before him. 

“Richer than any one amongst them, certainly,” he 
rejoined. 

“But I claim to be richer than all three put together, 
and have proved myself so,” said Peter. 

“Ts this true?” asked Nicholas. 

The judges and all the assembly answered, “ Yes;’ 
it was explained in what way Peter had done it. 

Again a smile of triumph crossed the face of Nicholas as 
he said: “‘ My friends, he has pleaded my cause, not his own. 
Is not my sight as good as his, my limbs as active, and am 
I not as young also? So far are we equal; in all else he 
is below me. He cannot produce a couple of gold pieces ip 
opposition to my heaps of coin; he does not own a foot of 
ground, and lives in a miserable garret, where he toils from 
morn to night to earn his daily bread. But it is easy to see 
his motive in all this talk; he thinks to excite your mirth 
by his idle jesting, and collect a profit like any other merry- 
andrew. I promise he shall not lose his labour, since truly 
his part has been well played; so here, friend, take thy 
wages and begone.”” And he cast a purse of gold at the feet 
of the toy-maker. 

Peter made no movement to pick up the costly gift ; 
he only drew himself up the straighter as he answered: 
“Thank you, sir, for the present you offer; but I do not 
need it, I am already far richer than you. I am no jester, 
but speak truly and in earnest when I say, that my wealth 
makes me fitter to become the husband of our gracious king’s 
lovely daughter than Nicholas is.” 

Now there was a general clamour for Peter to make 
known the secret of his wealth; and he very willingly re- 
plied, that it was owing to the presence ofa fairy who lived 
with him, and that as long as she remained he possessed un- 
told riches ; whereas another fairy dwelt with Nicholas, with 
whom no person, however much gold he possessed, could be 
otherwise than poor. Almost before he could finish, Nicholas 
angrily interrupted him, and declared he spoke falsely. 

“JT will prove what I say is true in a moment,” said the 
toy-maker. “If you look on my face, you will see my fairy 
between my eyes; her name is Contentment. And as to 
the other, every one but himself saw the one on the face of 
Nicholas long ago; though I greatly doubt whether he is 
even now aware of her presence, since it is so much easier 
to detect the good in ourselves than the evil. Other people 
now generally find out the evil before the good; but that 
has always been the case.” 

All eyes were now fixed on the faces of the two suitors ; 
and sure enough on Peter’s sat the fairy Contentment, and 
shed a glow like sunlight over his countenance. I need 
scarcely tell that Nicholas's fairy was equally visible, and 
| that her brooding form made his as black as night; but he 
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still denied any acquaintance with her. Few people like 
to own that they are on intimate terms with Envy, and 
allow her to guide all their actions. Then Peter told his 
dream, and all about the two birthday-gifts; and how his 
not only made the receiver feel richer, but the giver also, 
whilst that of Nicholas conferred no happiness. So Nicholas 
was compelled to own that the toy-maker was richer on the 
sixth floor, though working for his bread, while Content- 
ment lived there ‘with him, than he was on the first, with 
all his grandeur, and Envy for a companion. 

Then the princess did not wait for the judges to speak, 
but declared that Peter, and only he, should be her husband. 
The people all said that she had judged wisely, and that 
Peter and she should reign over them after the old king died; 
and there was great rejoicing. 

So the sixth floor heard no more the sound of Peter’s 
singing; for he married the princess, and in time became 
king. And his little lame godchild went out daily in a 
carriage; for his father was become shoemaker to the king. 
And many people also became rich by selling toys which 
Peter had made in the days of his poverty : for things which 
are worth but a little copper coin as the work of a poor toy- 
maker become worth more than their weight in gold from 
having been made by a king. 

Some were afraid the fairy would leave Peter when he 
married the princess,—for, strange as it may seem, this par- 
ticular fairy is said to dwell with the poor oftener than with 
the rich; but Iam happy to say she remained, and cheered 
the palace as she had once done the sixth floor. 








A SINGULAR LAWSUIT. 


Accorpine to the Journal de lV Aisne, which prefaces its re- 
cital by declaring that the statement it is about to lay before 
its readers is “neither a story nor a romance, but a true his- 
tory of a family of that part of the country,” the civil tri- 
bunals of that region will soon be called upon to decide a 
most curious claim to a great inheritance,—a claim, perhaps, 
without a precedent in history. 

The claimants are members of a family which has been 
living for many generations by manual labour, though pre- 
serving intact the tradition of happier days, and the genea- 
logical tree, which, it is said, demonstrates beyond a doubt 
the validity of their claims. These claims, if allowed, will 
strip of its entire fortune one of the richest and most illus- 
trious families of France, as will become apparent from the 
following statement of the case. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century, Don Magris- 
Engleber, Count of Logrono, of Burgos, and of Balty, Lord 
of Molina, entered into the service of Franee, and fought in 
the Low Countries during the great revolts ‘of the Flemish 
cities against Philippe the Good, Duke of Burgundy. At 
the battle of Bouvines, the Count of Logrono commanded 
the army of the renowned Bishop of Lidge, Louis de Bour- 
bon. The Flemings were defeated, and the Count of Lo- 
grono being made prisoner fell into the hands of the Duke 
of Burgundy, who held him captive in the fortress of Poil- 
de-Vache. 

In those semi-barbarous times it was the custom of con- 
querors to put to death all prisoners who could not pay a 
heavy ransom for their Kberation; but the Count of Logrono 
was very rich, and he was speedily liberated from his cap. 
tivity on the following terms: he made over to the Duke of 
Burgundy the usufruct of the greater portion of his property, 
which the duke and his heirs were to enjoy during the lapse 
of 400 years, which period was to begin on the 30th of July 
1455, and to end with the harvest of 1855, “after the carry- 
ing of the harvest ;” ¢.e. three months after the 3ist of July 
1855, this property was to be integrally restored to the heirs 
of the Count of Legrono. 

This singular contract was sealed with the great seal of 
France, and with that of the Bishop of Liége. The Count 
of Logrono had only one son; but this son was the father 











of a numerous family, and the genealogical records of the 
race have preserved the names of a series of descendants 
who were born in Spain—at Logrono, Segovia, Madrid, and 
Bilbao—down to the middle of the sixteenth century. In 
1594, a Logrono was born at Nimeguen, and another at Ne- 
chin in the Low Countries, in 1629. The first of the line 
who seems to have settled in France was a Michael Logrono, 
born at Mont-Saint-Hubert, 1654. He Gallicised his name, 
and called himself Le Grain: he was the son of the Logrono 
just mentioned as having been born at Nechin. 

Of the circumstances that led Michael Logrono, or Le 
Grain, to establish himself at Chevregny, near Laon, little 
is now known; but it is certain that he there became the 
father of two sons, of whom one died childless, and the other, 
Pierre-Robert Le Grain, born at Chevregny, the 9th of Feb- 
ruary 1698, married and settled at Martigny, becoming the 
father of two children, from whom a numerous progeny trace 
their descent, all of whom still inhabit that neighbour- 
hood, with the exception of three of the daughters, married 
to citizens of Laon. But what, mean time, had become of 
the estates, the usufruct of which had been made over to 
the Duke of Burgundy and his descendants for the space of 
400 years by Count Magris-Engleber Logrono? It is stated 
that the conditions of the contract of ransom have been 
strictly and legally executed by the heirs of Duke Philippe. 
Of the numerous domains of which they have enjoyed the 
revenues, not the smallest portion has been sold during this 
long lapse of time. Many inevitable changes have taken 
place in the tenure of these estates; but every time that 
their temporary ownership has changed hands, the origin 
and nature of this property, and the conditions of its tenure, 
have been carefully specified, and their reversion to the de- 
scendants of the prisoner of Bouvines at the prescribed 
epoch duly insisted upon. 

Nor have the Logronos, or Le Grains, themselves ne- 
glected to watch over the fortunes of their future e property. 

Thus, during the Revolution, the S— family, by whom 
the estates in question were then held, having emigrated, 
these estates were included in the sequestration pronounced 
against the property of that family. But the citizen D.-G. 
Le Grain, Representative of the People for the Department 
of the Sambre-et-Meuse, and Member of the High Court, pro- 
tested against this seizure, and showed the illegality of treat- 
ing as the property of an emigrant estates of which that 
emigrant enjoyed only the usufruct, and which would soon 
be claimed by the family to whom they really belonged, and 
who had no difficulties of any kind to settle with the Repub- 
lic. The protest of the Citizen Le Grain was successful, and 
a verdict was given in his favour. A decree of the Minister 
of Justice, sanctioned by the Councils of the 24th Thermidor, 
An VI. (11th August 1796), raised the sequestration laid 
upon the estates in question, and which, not being sold, were 
restored at a subsequent period to the S— family, who hold 
them at the present day. It appears that in 1855 a notice 
was published in various journals calling on the descendants 
of Count Logrono to come forward and prove their rights 
More than three hundred persons, it is said, are preparing 
to answer this appeal, and to make good their claims to the 
inheritance of their forefathers. Some of these claimants 
inhabit France, others are still settled in the Netherlands. 
The estates in question, including large tracts of meadows, 
fields, and woods, with great numbers of buildings of all 
kinds, chateaux, parks, &c., are estimated at not less than 
forty millions of francs. 

The S— family, descendants of Philippe of Burg run 
having lost in the ‘Revolution, as mentioned above, all th 
other property, would be reduced from their present bril- 
liant position to utter destitution, should the validity of the 
claims of the Logronos be established. They are understood 
to have offered to the latter the sum of twenty millions of 
francs in lieu of the reversion demanded. But the heirs of 
the Spanish grandee are so confident of the validity of their 
claim, that there appears to be very little probability of 
their aecepting any compromise. 
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“THE AULD STILE.” 
By T. FAED. 





Mr. Farp has won to himself a reputation by the constant 
choice of subjects which are of a homely nature, and appeal 
to the widest of all classes of feelings, —those which base 
themselves upon domestic incidents of the ordinary course 
of life, or such as refer to the affections for their interest 
with the spectator. “The First Break in the Family,” this 
year at the Royal Academy, “The Mitherless Bairn,” and 
many others, are examples of the first-named order; while 
the work before us illustrates the second, or sentimental, 
walk of art. Both find numerous admirers; the former 
among the great universal many, and the latter amongst 
the young in heart and years. 

We are to surmise that the young Irish damsel, probably 
the belle of the village, has escaped from maternal surveil- 
lance by the exercise of many a feminine manceuvre, or coin- 
ing what society has agreed to designate by the anomalous 
title of “ white lies ;” and now, keeping her appointment at 
the “ auld stile,” finds the lover more than usually tardy in 
making his appearance. Thus we read the expression of her 
countenance, with its knitted brow and averted eye, and the 
parted, impatient-looking, and angry lips, as well as the 
anxious, twitching, and over-nervous motion of her hands, 
whose interlocked fingers “canna keep still: she has 
waited and waited, and the wind has sighed amongst the 
trees, seeming to her like a fitful moan or announcement of 
parting. ‘ He comes late,” she thinks; “ perhaps he will 
come no more.” She has been there so long, and so many 
have passed with inquiring looks, that the fancy has risen 
and holds upon her that the cause of her lingering is known 
to them, that they suspect the truth in all its bitterness ; 
and she imagines the friendly greetings are ironical, or the 
silent glances frum strangers are bitter sneers at her weak- 
ness and her trouble. 

She has strolled away from the gate as far as she dared, 
lest he should come and she not be there; every footfall 
made her heart beat faster, and her breath quiver with im- 
patient and deep-drawn sighs. She would go away; she 
would wait no more. Why should she wait? The time was 
when he waited for her. With that thought checking her 
impatient impulse, and cheating her anxious heart, she re- 
solved to wait longer still, “ because he used to wait.” “Of 
course,” she argues, “it is only fair that I should wait a 
little.” Wilfully she forgets that the hour is long past ; 
another sixty minutes have sped since the village-clock 
chimed out the various notes of warning, and then rang the 
number of heavy and solemn strokes which for so long be- 
fore she has impatiently expected to hear ;—shaking its ac- 
customed reverberations far over the country,—heard deep 
in the woods, upon the hill-side, or a long way out upon the 
breezy downs, until mingled with the harsher clanging of 
the modern city-clocks,—city whence he comes. Here her 
fancy reverted to him; all her fancies linked one to another, 
as in an endless chain, which binds her unto him,—he the 
ever-recurring link upon it that in unending revolution 
ceaselessly comes back. 

Such her forethought, such the fulfilment ; and now the 
busy, self-appealing, self-deceiving fancy conjures up all 
sorts of evil as happening to him to account for the delay ; 
all are apologies, half are fictions to the very heart itself, 
which, willingly self-deluded, slurs over the deception, and de- 
vours itself with eager expectation. Still he comes not, and 
the hour is long past. She can wait no more; the angry 
heart rises up in bitter justification of her departure, and 
she turns from the gate fiercely, resolved never to stand be- 
side it again, that it shall never again be “ the Auld Stile ;” 
when just over the brow of the hill comes the short, quick, 
interrogative bark of a terrier,—sound of joy,—and the long- 
expected lover rises into sight, with, we may hope, the 
truest apology on his lips, and the damsel’s eager expecta- 
tion becomes fruition and re-assurance. L. L. 





THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 
A STORY OF THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT. 
By G. W. THORNBURY, Avutuor or “ Ant anp NaTuRE.” 





CHAPTER IX.—(continued). 


“Now, gentlemen,” said Sir Roger to the tradesmen, “ hav- 
ing cleared off that business, let me know your errands.” 

“ Feathers” — “ Sword-belt” — “ Pistols” — “ Rapier” — 
“ Perfume”—“ Horses,” broke from the noisy crowd. 

“ Friends, countrymen, and debtors! you come to worry 
Cesar, not to hear him. My time being much engaged, 
partly at court and partly in literature—Millefleur, tell them 
what I mean.” And Wildfire threw himself in a chair, and 
began, as was the fashion for gentlemen in moments of re- 
pose, to comb his scented wig. 

One fat citizen began to cough; another, a saddler, 
thought the smell enough to “ pisen ye;” and his neigh- 
bour, a thin stable-keeper, agreed with him. 

“Sir Roger Wildfire,” said Millefleur, with all the dig- 


-nity of a herald, “ my friends, offers you five hundred—” 


“Five hundred!” said the crowd; and every one looked 
and smiled at the other, while a buzz of approbation went 
round. 

“Five hundred apologies!” Every face fell. “‘ And being 
compelled to start almost immediately for Hampton Court, 
requests that half of the gentlemen present will call again 
to-morrow.” 

* Which half?” cried the crowd. 

“The weakest half.” 

In a moment the crowd broke into two parts with almost 
military exactness, and fell upon each other. Bands were 
torn, coats pulled off; but at last, with much jostling and 
noise, the weaker half were driven out, and the doors bolted. 
Shaking themselves like game-cocks after a fight, smiling, 
and arranging their bills, the victorious combatants drew up 
in a semicircle around Sir Roger, who had thrown himself 
with graceful negligence into a royal chair, all crimson 
velvet and gilding. The joiner who supplied that chair, 
emboldened by the sight, fell on his knees, and presented 
his bill, which he flung out like a roll of stair-carpet. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” cried a small weak voice through the key- 
hole, “that very Marischal powder on your periwig is from 
my—” 

“ Shop” he would have said; but at that moment the 
door flew open, a fat saddler kicked the complainant down- 
stairs, and came back rubbing his hands to join the crowd; 
a courtier and a parasite in the worst form, and yet at home 
a great denouncer of the court that supported him. 

“Sir Roger being anxious to settle,” continued Mille- 
fleur. 

“Settle!” the crowd murmured approvingly. 

“ Every thing amicably, desires me to bid you all leave 
the house within the space of ten minutes, or he will be com- 
pelled to drive you out at the point of the sword, being much 
distressed in his mind by the sudden and alarming illness of 
his butler, who has just sickened of a very malignant fever, 
which five physicians have pronounced—” 

“ Epydemitous,” nodded Sir Roger, yawning, eyeing the 
buckle upon his shoe, and swinging the clouded cane that 
hung at his wrist. 

“ And decidedly infectious—”’ 

“ Decidedly and fatally infectious,” chimed in Sir Roger, 
looking hard at the ceiling. “If, however, any gentleman 
will wait till I get the butler’s account-books, fumigate 
them, and pass them through hot vinegar—” 

With horrified faces, pale lips, and stammering voices, 
the creditors replied in a chorus that they would call again 
in a few days. The thinnest and the most timid sneaked 
out first, scarcely stopping to bow, and shunning the very 
wall as a man does a new-painted fence: some holding 
their breath for fear of inhaling the malaria; others cever- 
ing their mouths with the broad brims of their hats. A few 
of the sturdier attempted to speak; but becoming infected by 
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the prevailing fear, backed out, and were heard stumbling 
down the staircase as fast as if their own creditors were at 
their heels. 

The room fairly cleared, Sir Roger threw himself back 
in his chair, having first adjusted his periwig in the chim- 
ney-glass, and gave way to uncontrollable laughter, in which 
Millefleur joined, in a lower tone and at some distance. 

‘“‘Cross-bitten the whole gang, egad, and killed one or 
two with sheer fright. That Puritan saddler will go home 
and drown himself in his neighbour the currier’s tan-pit. 
Rupert himself never drove the sour citizens faster. Mille- 
fleur, sprinkle the room with some orange-water, and bring 
breakfast ; for I go to the Mulberry Garden at four to meet 
Chloe, and the evening I spend at the Groom Porters.” 

Sir Roger was nibbling at a piece of toast, —for his last 
night’s debauch had not left him much appetite—when a 
servant threw open the door and announced Mr. William 
Troutbeck. 

Wildfire and Troutbeck were foster-brothers in friend- 
ship. They had starved together on a roll and an egg a-day 
in Paris, had fought side by side in Hungary, and had now 
returned to London, to pace the Mall, match each other at 
bowls, tennis, crimp, tric-trac, and primero, and bet on each 
other’s horses at Newmarket. 'Troutbeck was of a stronger 
and stouter build than his somewhat effeminate friend, and 
his cheek still wore a rich country flush of health that even 
Lockett’s claret and brawls at the Rose had not yet paled ; 
his moustache terminated in crisp golden hair, and the 
somewhat darker hair of his head had been replaced by a 
fair periwig, which hung down on his shoulders. 

‘“ Wildfire, my friend,” he said, when they had cordially 
shaken hands, “court-air does not agree with me; I go back 
to my country-seat next week, to forget intrigue, scouring, 
and the bottle, and devote my time to—” 

“ Dogs, hawks, and horses.” 

“Your raillery I expected; but this I have observed,— 
round all great buildings, not excepting palaces, there is 
a strong current of air, as at most seasons of the year round 
Whitehall; this blows up sometimes into a tempest.” 

“Most oracular. But you will never go and marry some 
country-squire’s daughter, who can do nothing but make 
clotted cream and distil aqua mirabilis; turn justice of the 
peace, forsooth, and spend long evenings making drenches for 
your horse and studying Markham’s Farriery ? What, grow 
fat, and sing ‘The king shall enjoy his own again’ at session- 
dinners, and tell long stories of old Rowley’s escapes and 
the Boscobel Oak! No, no, Troutbeck. Now listen: I’ve 
three matches to be run to-morrow at the Haymarket, and 
1’ll bet money on every one of them. I’ll hold you six to four 
on the gelding against the brown mare, gold and silver 
on the bay against the roan, and an even fifty on the chest- 
nut against the black filly. No? why, then, I have lost all 
faith in you, and see a 


‘change 
Into something new and strange. 


In one year you’ll be telling stories like this. After the 
third bottle, unbuttoning your coat, you will look vacantly 
into the fat magistrate’s fishy eyes on your right hand; and 
ray ing hold of him by the button-hole, you'll say : ‘ That dog, 
sir’ (here you hiccough), ‘I christened myself. I’m that dog’s 
rrendiatnar ~godfather, I mean—(Pass the bottle); his 
name, sir, is Jowler: Jowler’s father’s was Ringwood, and 
his mother’s Venus—(No heel-taps). His brother Music’s the 
best dog in the county at a cold scent—(The bottle, there) ; 
—he’ll make it out, sir, when every other dog is puzzled. 
I'll bet you ten merry guineas he’s never at a loss. Jowler’s 
grandfather Dewlap was own cousin to his majesty’s stag- 
hound Rapid.’ Thus you'll grow fat and stupider, till death 
comes to relieve the world of a bore so intolerable.” 
“ Bah! Wildfire, hear me.” 
“ Your wife,” ran on the wit, “will spend her time in 


brewing herb-drinks for the poor, starving the parish-doctor 
your own time will be equally 


and destroying his patients ; 
. 











divided between the kennel and the stable. In ten years 
you will grow tired of ruling at sessions and dominating in 
the hunting-field, and will return to court unfit to appear 
there; your gait awkward, your step heavy, the dance, the 
jest forgotten. But now, in all confidence, what produces 
this change? Has Rowley frowned on you, or Buckingham 
looked askance? Has Killigrew cut a joke on the shape of 
your sword-hilt, or have you hit his majesty’s shins at 
tennis? I always observe when a man has been slighted 
at court, he takes a sudden liking to country-air. But what 
is life, man, without the Mall and the Ring, the theatre and 
the Rose ?” 

In five minutes from this time the two friends had parted, 
and Wildfire had strolled into a tavern-door near the Mul- 
berry Gardens at Charing Cross. There was a deafening 
noise; but amid all the laughing, singing, and jingling of 
cups and tankards; the cries of, “ Anon, sir,” still used as 
in the days of Bardolph; the shouts of, “Score a pint of 
claret in the Dragon,’”’—Wildfire’s eyes fell at once, as a 
hawk spies out his prey, on a group seated at cards in a 
distant corner of the room. 

These were some half-dozen sharpers, evidently engaged 
in plundering a young country gentleman, who, by his 
blue feathered-hat and rich sword-belt, seemed to be as full 
of money as the greediest rook about town could desire. 
He had hitherto been allowed to win, and, in high spirits 
at his run of fortune, was counting the pile of gold — 
twenty-shilling pieces—that stood at his elbow. As he 
bent his head, Wildfire observed the gang, who had affected 
to be strangers to each other, exchange signs. In his chief 
friend and adviser, who was now playing against the un- 
happy fool, Wildfire at once detected the Scourer who had 
sent him the invitation to Chelsea fields. Drawing his hat 
over his eyes to prevent recognition, he strolled up the room, 
and mingling with the bystanders, watched the game more 
from pity at the gull’s fate than from mere curiosity. 

The young gallant—a Mr. Lascelles—at this moment, 
affecting to search for his pocket-handkerchief, pulled half 
a dozen billets from his pocket. “ Plague on the things!” 
he lisped; “ but ladies will write to me. Last night, i’facks 
I played a game at backgammon with Lord Coleraine, five 
up for half a piece. Of the first set, I had three for love, 
and lost it. In the second, I began by throwing doublets ; 
he threw size ace; then I threw size cinque next, and soon 
filled up my tables, and had won by odd men; yet, upon 
my sincerity, I lost that too.’ 

“Pull away, boys. Come aloft, say I,” broke in the 
sharper who was his sworn adviser; “and when we've 
played out these six games, and you have given us our re- 
venge, sir, then for a ragout’ at Chateline’s; for, ‘pon my 
reputation, the noise here, and the smell of tobacco, and all 
together, is too much for my head; it makes my hand un- 
steady and my play uncertain.” 

“The place is full of nothing,—stap my vitals!’’ replied 
the youth, with a silly laugh, and a look of adiniration at 
his adviser,—‘“ but old pests in buff coats and slouching 
boots, who deafen you with stories of all the wars from 
Edgehill to Brentford, and who sit and drink and swear at 
Oliver as if they did not believe he was dead.” 

During this conversation, Wildfire noticed that under 
the left arm of the bully lay the bright steel handle of his 
rapier, which reflected in miniature, but clearly enough for 
a keen eye, the cards of the next player. The tide 
turning rapidly in his favour; the pile of gold pieces was 
melting like snow-heaps in a thaw. 

‘‘What a scour we had last night down Fleet Street!’ 
said the gull, talking louder and noisier to hide his anxiety ; 
for this was not the first of his losses, and the oaks of his 
ancestral avenues were already shaking to their fall. “We 
rubbed out all the milk-scores from St. Dunstan's to Lud- 
gate, knocked down ten apple-stalls, twisted off six knockers, 
and carried off three signs. We're the midnight boys to 
do it.” 


The run of luck now turne 
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time he won. Wildfire observed the youth, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, snatch up the winning card, and thrust 
it in his breast-pocket. The gamester seemed accustomed 
to such evidences of excitement, and played cooler and more 
warily. They now gave up ombre, and at their victim’s own 
request began to play at gleek and primero. Plied with 
wine, and constantly toasting various ladies by name, the 
gull grew blinder; Wildfire observed the bully slip the ace 
of spades under his open hand that lay flat on the table, 
and cover it unobserved by even his confederates. At that 
moment, Wildfire, who had silently unsheathed his sword, 
holding it perpendicularly reversed, nailed the bully’s hand 
with it to the table. At his shriek, his companions leapt 
from their seats, flung down their cards, threw aside the 
dice ; some pocketing them, thinking the bailiffs or the watch 
had arrived. 

“Gentlemen, I pray you to be seated,” said Wildfire, 
bowing and taking off his hat with his right hand. “If this 
gentleman have not the ace of spades hid under his palm, 
I beg him a hundred thousand pardons.” 

The bully scowled, bit his lips with rage and pain, 
but did not utter a word. The gull gaped with astonish- 
ment, his head being now rather giddy with the wine; and 
he stood alternately looking at his cards, at Wildfire, and 
at his unfortunate friend, who sat with his bleeding hand 
nailed to the table like a specimen in a museum. 

“T beg all gentlemen to bear witness that this fellow is 
a convicted cheat. Behold!” and drawing out his sword, 
and wiping it on the ruffian’s shoulder, the card, now dyed 
crimson, was at once exposed. 

“ A cheat, a Whitefriars cheat,” stammered the victim; 
“and I demand back my pieces.” 

“The affair is a mistake,” groaned the bully; “some 
unfortunate misunderstanding.” 

At the very thought of returning money, the five sharpers 
flashed out their swords, and crying, “ Scour, scour!”’ ad- 
vanced at once on Wildfire. He, stepping behind a table, 
with the utmost composure took off his wig, and deposited 
it on a hat-peg; then, looking round to see what support he 
might expect, stood upon the defensive, putting his back 
against the door to prevent the egress of the bully, who, 
with his hand wrapped up in a napkin, was now thinking 
of retreat, having first swept the table of all the remaining 
coins. 

The cries of “ Part ’em, part ’em!’’ roused a group of old 
Cavalier soldiers, who had been falling out about which had 
been nearest hanging during the Protectorate; a dispute 
which had been settled by the wit of the party—a red-nosed 
fellow, who had taken Noll’s colours at Edgehill—declaring 
they had all deserved hanging, and, believing they would 
all die by the rope still, if they had patience, offered to 
fight them round for a brace of crowns. 

Beating up the combatants’ swords, this sturdy arbitra- 
tor, with a volley of oaths, inquired the cause of the quarrel. 

The gull, who had sidled up to Wildfire, being assured 
by him over and over again that he had fallen into a band 
of thieves, drew out sword and joined the weaker party. 

“Draw out your porkers, and fight for the rhino !” cried 
9 wn bully, groaning with pain, and using the slang 
of Alsatia. 

“Gad-a-mercy,” said the gull, “ what bloodthirsty rogues!” 

“The game was fair enough,”’ grumbled the first swords- 
man, ‘and we never used the doctor (false dice). If a gentle- 
man loses the smelts honestly, why must he whip out his 
tilter? Ifa decus or so would make it up, I and my friends 
would—” 

“ Down with the rogues!” said the Cavalier, driving them 
before him, knocking down one with a blow from a heavy 
pewter tankard, and sending another headlong over a form. 
“Who are you, sir?” he said, as he turned quickly, and 
saw the country gentleman still irresolute, while Wildfire 
was exchanging passes with two of the gamblers, one of 
whom he ran through the shoulder, while the other kept 
him at bay with a brandished chair. 





“ Why, Gad-a-mercy, sir,” said the gull, “ I’m the gentle 
man you are all fighting about. I had you see, sir, a knave 
of clubs—” 

“ Odsfoot, man, then use your bilboa, if it isn’t only for 
show.” 

“My dear sir, a thousand thanks,” said the victim. 
“Will you accept the celebrated gamecock Nutmeg as a 
small token of my gratitude, and come and see me at my 
seat at Broadmere? Nutmeg is backed to fight Lord Wil- 
mot’s Jackanapes and Tom Osborne’s Duckwing for 50/.; 
but, Gad-a-mercy, that’s all one. It’ll fight with Red Rose, 
who is his cousin once removed.” 

“ Delighted to deliver so gallant a young gentleman ; I 
require no further reward than the happy consciousness of 
rectitude. Sir, I have not the barbarity to tear Nutmeg 
from those arms.” 

“ Zounds, if he had a little more of Nutmeg’s mettle it 
would be no harm,” said the Cavalier in Wildfire’s ear, as 
the latter gentleman carefully put on his wig and combed 
it with much care. “ You let the fool off too easy. Mr. 
What’s-your-name, I shall be delighted to accept Nutmeg. 
I love a main of cocks, Welsh main,—any thing,—as well 
as any man in London, pick it over.” 

“Eh? What? Yes,” stammered the gull. “ The fight 
comes off to-morrow, and Tuesday I go to the Bull Ring to 
see the Irish butcher meet the Groom Porters’ coachman at 
back-sword; on Wednesday I run my trotting-horse—” 

“You're a poltroon, sir,” said the Cavalier, stamping his 
foot, ‘and grudge your brave deliverers the just reward of 
their valour. Draw, sir.” 

“There, there ; no more about it. Nutmeg shall be wait- 
ing for you here to-morrow at two, gentlemen. A good 
morning ;” and the mean cowardly prodigal backed out of the 
room. 

“What made you ask for Nutmeg ?” said Wildfire. 

“Only to try the depth of a fool’s gratitude,” said the 
Cavalier, sheathing his sword. Then stepping up to the 
table, and calling for a hammer and a nail, the stranger 
fastened up the bloody card over the mantelpiece as a warn- 
ing to sharpers. 

“The fellow deserved it for being detected,—the greatest 
crime in Whitefriars. Do you think that fool was thankful 
to you for saving him from his plunderers? Not a whit. 
He would rather have been cheated than proved a gull.” 

“ But, then, there is the duty we owe to society.” 

“ Mere excuse, sir, for pride. You were glad to show 
your power by exposing a rogue. Don’t put that down 
among your good deeds.” 

“ T never saw the carnal weapon used so discreetly,” said 

a Puritan bystander. 





CHAPTER X. 
SIR ROBERT AT COURT.’ 


Tue licentiousness of Charles II.’s court has been over- 
rated by those who draw almost their sole impressions of it 
from the memoirs of that sneering gay voluptuary Anthony 
Hamilton, Count Grammont. 

The ulcer of vice was on the brow of England; but the |, 
life-blood at her heart was still untainte¢é. The land in || 
which Izaak Walton was a citizen and Evelyn a gentleman 
must still have been sound at the core. The corruption was 
that of individual natures, not of the race in general. Locke 
and Newton, Baxter and Bunyan, were contemporaries of 
Rochester and Buckingham; the Duchess of Portsmouth 
and Lady Russell inhabited the same city. At the time of 
which we write, Barrow was not long dead, and Tillotson 
was still preaching; while Sherlock and Stillingfleet were || 
both labouring for Christianity. | 

In the court, in spite of the Roxanas, Statiras, and other || 
fallen angels, there were still many bright and undeviat- || 
ing planets; even of the twenty-one Hampton-Court beau- || 
ties painted by Lely and Kneller, twelve were of blame- || 
less life and spotless manners. Amongst politicians there || 
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were found, amid a crowd of hirelings, turncoats, traitors, 
pimps, and pensioners, the noble Lord Russell and the patriot 
Sydney. The vices of the court were the unfortunate result 
of a vagabond life in a foreign court. Charles and his com- 
panions had learnt to pursue pleasure with the thoughtless 
eagerness with which it is seized by all adventurers,—by 
the courtesan, the pirate, the gamester, or the highwayman. 
Pawning ruffles or shoebuckles for a dinner, nestling in 
garrets, jostled by the mob of Paris,—the exiled nobles of 
England had suffered, both in camp and city, all the pri- 
vations of a Grub-Street poet or one of Tonson’s hack- 
writers. Bandied between two factions, intriguing with Eng- 
lish traitors and French demagogues, they had, like their 
master, learnt to regard the world as a masquerade,—the 
men as hypocrites, and the women as little better. All 
standards of virtue and morality they despised; expedi- 
ency was their only guide, and self-interest the pilot of 
their. actions. Virtue they sneeringly called the means by 
which some men made a better market of their votes; at 
forty, they said, men grew tired of being honest, and women 
of being virtuous. 

The great hall shone like a tulip-bed with varied colours, 
glittering with ladies’ jewels and gallants’ sword-belts. The 
lovely Hamilton, the blushing Bagot, the bewitching Stuart, 
the tender-eyed Temple, and La Triste Heritiére, were all 
there, disporting in the careless luxuriance of dress that 
Lely and Kneller have immortalised. No ponderous head- 
dresses, worn with wire framework and false hair; but care- 
less ringlets, bound up with a single flower or a string of 
pearls. Bosoms are uncovered, and arms bare to the elbow. 
Long trains sweep upon the ground, and make up for the 
scantiness of the covering of the neck. Rouge and patches 
are, alas, too common. Brocades of gold and silver adorn 
the ladies; the gentlemen rustle in gold and silver tissue, 
with embroidered sword-belts and ribbon sword-knots. The 
open bodices are tied with ribbons or looped with jewels. 
Diamond and gold buckles have superseded the roses and 
huge bows of Valére, Geronte, and Argan; laced cocked- 
hats are carried under every arm. Moustaches are seen 
here and there; and the scented wigs, ambrosial as Apollo’s 
hair, are of enormous size. 

Francis I. gallantly said that a court without ladies was 
like a fine garden without flowers. He could not have com- 
plained of any deficiency in the hallof Christchurch. There, 
surrounded by a gay circle of admirers, the swarthy deep- 
lined face of Charles himself laughing over her shoulder, sat 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, the real empress of the court. 
Her son, the Duke of Richmond, has just been installed 
Knight of the Garter, and she is at the height of popularity ; 
thanks to her condescension to Oates, the French birth 
and French religion of Madame Carwell are for a time for- 
gotten. Her dark hair is clustered up in thick short curls 
on each side of her forehead; her thoughtless eyes are full 
of gaiety; and her full lips are prattling scraps of broken 
English with the prettiest grace in the world. Her sleeves 
are open, but joined here and there with jewel-clasps; and 
looped up at the elbow, allowing the rich lace frills that 
border them to fall about her rounded arm. 

In quite a distant corner, under a canopy of state, sur- 
rounded by the late Duchess of York’s maids of honour,— 
Miss Bagot, Mrs. Price Hobart, Mrs. Blagg, and Mrs. Nott, 
—sad and silent, stealing now and then a glance at her 
husband, or stooping to play with his inseparable spaniel, 
sits the deserted Queen Catherine of Braganza, the saddest- 
hearted woman in all that gay assembly. She is short and 
stout ; her face round, the nose retroussé; her eyes black, 
but clouded; her mouth disfigured by projecting teeth. She 
is dressed in a simple dress of pearls and white satin, and 
her dark hair falls in long ringlets on her shoulders. 

The proud Duchess of Cleveland has left the court; La 
Belle Hamilton is in Paris with her husband De Grammont. 
La Belle Stuart, the beauty whom the Duke of Richmond 
bore away from hisroyal rival, is yonder, robed in sable ; and 
by her side are the Countess of Ossory and the Duchess of 
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Somerset, also bereaved; the three most beautiful widows 
that ever wept together. And there, laughing with Sir 
Charles Sedley—“ the viceroy of Apollo,” as he is called— 
and Sir George Hewet, the prototype of Sir Fopling Flutter, 
with the largest wig and the smallest hat in the room, is 
Nell Gwyn, now a lady of the queen’s privy chamber, once 
an orange-girl in the Duke’s Theatre ; loved by the mob as 
Madame Ellen, in spite of her faults; frank, generous, sin- 
cere, without hypocrisy but without decency. Her light 
hair clusters in bright curls about her head, and wanders 
over her round innocent forehead and her frank clear 
eyes, till she shakes it off with a toss of her pretty neck : 
the wittiest, merriest, frailest creature that ever won a heart 
or lost a reputation. And behind her are the languid Mid- 
dleton, the languishing Miss Boynton, the fair blonde Miss 
Blague, and the brilliant Jennings; and there, to the left of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, talking in a low voice to Colonel 
Churchill, 1s the fair widow Lady Bellasys, who succeeded 
Lady Denham, Arabella Churchill, Miss Sedley, Miss Ha- 
milton, and Miss Jennings in the affections of that gloomy 
lover the Duke of York. She is not very beautiful, but 
still does not confirm Charles’s witty saying, “that his 
brother’s mistresses seemed allotted to him by his priests 
as penances;” her eyes are dark, her black hair falls in 
short curls upon her forehead and in thick clusters on her 
ivory swan-like neck. 

And amidst all these languid beauties, with their half- 
shut eyes and rustling robes, pure and saintly, with calm, 
full, innocent gaze, comes the Countess of Sunderland, that 
very “little Whig” whom Charles astonished our old friend 
Sir Robert by proposing as a toast; the wife of the rashest 
and most dangerous politician of the time, she walks by his 
side the model of womanhood, and yet 

‘* A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food, 


For simple sorrows, gentle wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 


And now of the gentlemen. There, talking to Miss Jen- 
nings, is the lord of the bedchamber, the Earl of Oxford, a 
handsome fop, who appears full of sense till he is imprudent 
enough to speak ; pulling his sleeve, is the grave Sir Charles 
Lyttelton; and there is the madcap Killigrew, the master 
of the revels, and the king’s jester, as the wits call him; 
Lord Chesterfield, the would-be queen’s chamberlain; Dorset, 
the best-natured satirist that ever wrote; the two wits, 
Sedley and Etheredge, comparing snuff-boxes and repar- 
tees; and Arlington, with that black plaster on his nose, 
that added so much to his air of pompous dullness. 

There stands George Saville, the Earl of Halifax, the 
leader of trimmers, the sceptic politician, the preacher of 
neutrality and toleration: a full sensual face, dark arched 
eyebrows, a bright clear eye, with sarcastic mouth and a 
dimpled chin; and small dark moustaches lend a piquancy 
to his face ; a jest or sarcasm is always hovering round the 
upraised corners of those lips, and he spares neither friend 
or religion when the mood strikes him. He has changed 
sides so often that he is trusted by none; and yet the 
Tories know he would not aid them in despotism, or the 
Whigs in rebellion. When the king was dangerous, he 
asked if any took a coachman to drive him because the 
man’s father was a good coachman; and yet he voted 
against the Bill of Exclusion. 

And beside him is Hyde, the Earl of Clarendon, his 
handsome face lit with a bland and courtly smile; yet is 
there a certain fire in his eye, as he glances at some Whig 
noblemen who have just entered, that speaks of violent po- 
litical hatred and strong and tempestuous passions. 

In one corner, quite away from the crowd of fops and 
sirens, is a deputation of scientific men, who have come 
with a petition for a grant of a building-site for the Royal 
Society. There is Boyle, with his weak eyes and grave 
long face ; Newton, with his quiet air of humility, his square 
jaw, thick thonghtful eyebrows, and pile of forehead; the 
great Dr. Sydenham’s coarse shrewd features, and com- 
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pressed mouth; and old Hobbes, with his sarcastic cynical 
smile. 

And next them is a deputation of churchmen: Tillot- 
son, the future archbishop; he is now Prebend of St. Paul’s, 
and a popular preacher of the day. His short square features 
are shaded by no wig—he wears his own hair, sable, a 
little silvered, and looks round the hall with an ill-satisfied 
air and a meditative frown, for he is not in court-favour ; 
and Morley, the old Bishop of Winchester, the friend of 
Falkland and of Clarendon, with a gray peaked-beard, in 
the old style, who sits by his side. 

And there are Sprat and Burnet, the king’s two chap- 
lains; the one vain and prosy, the other wise and eloquent. 

And there is Dryden, with his round noble forehead, keen 
eve, and twitching month, shy yet pleased at the notice of 
a band of courtiers; and Sir William Davenant and Sir Ro- 
eer l’Estrange, with whom he has come down to obtain his 
miajesty’s consent to the performance at court of the king's 
favourite play, The Maiden Queen. His cheek is already 
lined deeply, and his eyes grow dim. 

Rochester is dead, and Buckingham is fox-hunting at 
his Yorkshire country-seat. 








SUBSTITUTES FOR A GREENHOUSE, 


We have had a few touches of frost already, and none of us 
know to a day when it may come with suflicient severity to 
do much mischief where proper preparations have been 
neglected, though it is also possible that we may pass 
over Christmas without more than one or two degrees of 
frost on any night. On this 9th of October, as I write, I 
have before my drawing-room windows as gay a show of 
summer plants as if it were the middle of July. Geraniums, 
fuchsias, heliotropes, verbenas, calceolarias, &c., all in heavy 
bloom ; not a spot of colour here and there, but equal to any 
that may be seen in the height of summer. But they are 
not in the ground—for the bedded plants are now getting 
shabby —but in pots, on flower-stands set on the lawn; 
and I mean them to remain where they are, and to be kept 
nearly dry, till they are positively touched with frost; then 
the fuchsias will go on to a dark shelf any where, the Tom 
‘Thumbs and calceolarias and verbenas will be thrown away, 
and a few of the most prized geraniums—such as Com- 
mander, Cerise, Flower of the Day, &c.—will be cut in close, 
set in a cold pit, and the pots laid on their sides till they 
begin to break, and, of course, well guarded from frost, and 
will after that enjoy a temperature of about 35° till Feb- 
ruary ; when they will be started for cutting at 45°, with 
the exception of such as are wanted for winter and early 
spring blooming,—-and those are already pushing, and well 
secured against every chance of frost. 

Now I will suppose that you have a miscellaneous stock 
of bedding-plants that have done good service all the sum- 
mer, and you would keep as many as possible. You will 
perhaps begin fairly enough; and if you have a greenhouse, 
vr a pit with a flue, there is no great difficulty in the way of 
their preservation. But if you have nothing of the kind, 
you will first fill all the windows; then a spare attic will be 
appropriated, and the whole floor covered with pots; and at 
length, for want of room, some things left out to the last will 
be nipped and lost atterly ; and before February you will be 
sick of the trouble of watching those that live in the win- 
dows, sick of seeing the most valued perish, and sick of the 
litter and darkness they make every where. From the first, 
therefore, sort over your stock, and give the best places to 
those you value most; and let me tell you, if you are pinched 
for room, to have the courage to throw away all ageratums, 
small lobelias, and all « xcept one each of every kind of ver- 
bena and calceolaria, because in the spring you can take 
abundance of cuttings from each old plant that has been well 
saved, and have better stock than if you kept any number of 
old ones. Keep every thing as dry as possible, especially all 








geraniums and old fuchsias. Do not cut any down that you 
cannot provide moderately warm quarters for, because the 
act of cutting causes them to break into new wood at the 
joints, and then they are less able to stand against cold and 
drought. 

But to obviate the litter and bother of plants indoors, it 
is very easy to construct a protecting-pit at little expense, 
in which they may be kept altogether and have regular su- 
pervision as they need it; and one method is as follows. 

Get a load or two of fibry peat,—that from Wimbledon 
is the best in the world,—and a few old cucumber-lights ; 
pick out a sheltered spot where there is a free circulation of 
air, no drip from trees, and a south or south-west aspect. 
There make up a bed of the peat two feet high, in the man- 
ner of a common hotbed; and surround it with a wall of the 
same material, to be built up round the top of the bed a 
foot or eighteen inches higher than the interior. These 
walls are to receive the lights; and to render them firm, 
drive in stakes all round, and put a curb on the top, or lay 
flat slates along them, with the edges projecting outwards 
to throw off the wet. Make the lights fit tight and close, 
and all is ready. , 

On the interior bed set the plants just close enough to 
economise space, but allowing the air to circulate freely 
amongst them, not in pots, but in the peat, so that they 
may root in it as if they were in the open ground. Give 
them one good watering, and your trouble is almost at an 
end. Ifa fine bright day be chosen for the planting, and 
the plants are shut in close just before the sun goes off the 
bed, there will be sufficient heat to give them a gentle 
start; after that they must have air as often as possible, 
and not another drop of water till spring has fairly com- 
menced. 

This is the most inexpensive method of wintering bed- 
ding-stock that can be adopted; for the peat will be in fine 
condition next season for all kinds of uses, aud especially 
for making up composts for potting purposes ;—and there is 
scarcely a single exotic in cultivation that does not like 
a little peat to make its first roots in ;—and as for the lighis, 
they are useful at every season of the year. During severe 
frosts, some loose dry litter should be thrown over the lights, 
with a few mats; and even if the plants are kept dark for a 
week or two they will do no harm; indeed, if their tops 
get a nip, it is hardly possible for the roots to suffer, be- 
cause the natural warmth of the earth will rise through 
the peat, and enable them to endure uninjured degrees of 
cold that would be quite fatal to plants in pots. 

But a permanent structure is better still, because it can 
be used at all seasons for other than preservative purposes, 
and the expense of its construction need not be heavy. 
Four brick-walls, a stoke-hole, and earthenware flue, with 
three lights and stage complete, may be knocked up for 
three or four pounds in a couple of days; the bricklayer 
would do his work in one day; and one length of pipe should 
be kept in store in case of a flaw occurring at any time in 
the flue. Then a beginner would have to guard against 
using too much heat; and the best general advice that can 
be given is, keep out frost till the end of February, and then 
let the heat rise to 45° or thereabouts, and never higher. 
From the Ist of January to the ist of March is the most 
trying time for all tender plants preserved in such a way ; 
and if you begin with much heat, you will force them into a 
quick growth, and render them ten times more tender than 
if only just kept alive, nearly dry, and secure from frost 
only. But if you have no heat, the conditions to secure are 


a very dry bottom, good drainage, and a free circulation of 


air; and in preparing a pit or cold frame for the purpose, 
the following method would be the best possible. Let the 
site be raised above the general level of the ground, say 
twelve inches at least, and sloping downwards to the gene- 
ral level all round, so that no wet can lodge in or around it. 
The raised site, and the ground for some distance round 
about, to be made as waterproof as possible, either by a coat 
of concrete four inches thick, or a quarter of an inch of coal- 
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tar, spread evenly, and immediately covered with as much 


fine gravel as can be rolied in; but the latter method re- 
quires a few weeks to elapse before the pit can be put to 
use, and at this late season of the year is not so useful as the 
other. Indeed, ifthe raised platform be made up of loose 
building-rubbish, and then covered with gravel and made 
firm, it will be proof against any amount of wet. Lastly, 
lay down three or four inches of sifted coal-ashes, using the 
coarse cinders only of the size of peas and hazel-nuts, and 
rejecting for other purposes every particle of the fine. Then 
on this bed place the pots, fit the lights over on the wood- 
work, give air at every possible opportunity, and have 
plenty of covering ready to use during frost. You will 
have little difficulty in keeping all kinds of bedding-stock 
till spring, and the drier you keep all the better. When com- 
pelled to give water, it must not be with a rose overhead ; 
but the pots must be lifted out’ after sunrise, watered mo- 
derately, and well drained and made dry outside before 
being replaced; and after watering they should be housed 
as early as possible, and air given the next day to prevent 
any accumulation of damp inside. Old hotbeds which are 
exhausted may be turned to account for this sort of work ; 
but it requires a little more skill than most amateurs pos- 
sess to get the stock through the winter in them. They 
must be tight to keep out frost, and well drained inside and 
out to prevent damp, which often does more mischief than 
even two or three degrees of frost. 

Now let me tell you how you may preserve in a still 
simpler way many plants that are not quite so tender as 
geraniums. Choose a dry spot under a fence facing the 
south ; there make a bed of coal-ashes, the finest parts sifted 
out, and the surface made to slope away from the fence. 
Take an old window-sash, a frame-light, an old door, or even 
a little rough planking braced together with a few cross- 
pieces; hang the construction, whatever it may be, on 
hinges against the fence, just high enough to allow it to be 
let down without i injury to the plants that are to be placed 
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be increased as the frost increases in intensity, and to be 
wholly removed whenever a change to mild weather happens. 
On such a plan you may winter calceolarias excellently ; 
for damp does them no harm, and they bear a few degrees 
of frost without hurt. Pansies, auriculas, genistas, pot-roses, 
carnations, picotees, phloxes, tender chrysanthemums, when 
cut down after blooming, high-bred antirrhinums, and nu- 
merous other things that do not positively require housing 
and yet are likely to perish if left in the open ground. They 
give but little trouble, and only require to be kept as dry as 
possible to endure very sharp weather without the least in- 
To increase the space at command, a few shelves 
may be attached to the fence under the frame, and the latter 
made to turn up, instead ofdropping down, when the weather 
allows of full exposure. This is the way in which many of 
the humble Lancashire florists winter their pets; and the 
cut annexed is from a sketch made not long since in the 
garden of a successful exhibiter. In my work on Garden 
Favourites, 1 have explained how potted hyacinths, the tall- 
growing lobelias, tea-roses, most Alpines, and half-hardy 
plants of many other kinds besides those named above, may 
be wintered in this way without need of frames, pits, or 
greenhouses, 





THE FAMILY COIN-CABINET. 
HOW THE PORTRAITS AND TITLES OF SOVEREIGNS WERE FIRST 
PLACED ON NATIONAL MONEY, 
By NOEL HUMPHREYS, 
AUTHOR OF “THE COINAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE,” ETC. 


A question arose the other day, at the house ofa friend who 
is forming a small collection of ancient coins, as to whether 
the noble head on the silver tetradrachins issued during the 
reign of Alexander the Great might be considered the actual 
portrait of the great conqueror, or merely an ideal ag of 
Hercules, as the head-dress, formed of the skin of the Ne- 
mean lion, would seem to imply. In order to explain the 
matter pretty clearly to the apprehension of all present, 
some not being very conversant with even the rudiments 
of the subject, it became necessary to say something of the 
types of national coinages previous to the time of Alexander 
III. of Macedon, better known as “ the Great.” 

The first types, or devices, used on coins were such as 
might be considered those of a national signet or royal seal; 
and they were impresse :d on the coinage as a guarantee or 
security that each piece was of the required we ‘ight and pu- 
rity. The sacred character of such an impress caused it to 
be readily accepted as such guarantee, as the symbol gene- 
rally consisted, as stated in a previous article, of the image 
of some object connected with circumstances relating to the 
foundation of the state, which either were originally or were 
afterwards made sacred to the tutelary divinity. Thus, in 
the island of Rhodes,—which no doubt received its name 


from the first Greek colonists in consequence of the abun- 
dance of roses which grew on its fertile shores,—a rose 
was adopted as the national symbol; which flower, being 


Rhod cans, 
the national monetary signet. 
It was, in fact, thus, have supposed, be- 
cause the rose formed a pictorial pun upon the of the 
island, that this well-known symbol of the Rhodean coins 
was adopted. The parsley-le af of the 
tortoise of those of Aigina, and the owl of those 
were symbols adopted in a similar manner; 
rend of the state thus vw rappe 
“d symboi 


sa-red to Venus, the favourite goddess of the 
became a fitting obiect for 
f and not as some 


hame 
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At the period of the ac- 
cession of Alexander IIT. to 
the throne of Macedon, in 
336 B.c., no prince had as yet 
ever dreamt of displacing 
the symbols or effigies of the 
gods from the national coin- 
age to make room for a regal 
portrait. Even his father, 
Philip IL., though the most 
powerful and wealthy prince 
of his age, never ventured 
to alter the character of the 
time-honoured and vener- 
able types of the Macedon- 
jan coinage, not even in the 
famous gold issue struck 
under his own immediate 
direction from metal de- 
rived from the recently-con- 
quered gold mines of Thes- 
saly. Upon these well- 
known pieces, which, from 
their purity, full weight, 
and beauty of execution, 
soon became known throughout the then civilised world, 
and were distinguished by his own name as Philips,—even 
on this coinage the head of a deity, that of Apollo, forms 
the chief type of the obverse ; that of the reverse alone hav- 
ing an indirect personal connection with Philip in the finely 
executed biga, or two-horse chariot; supposed to have re- 
ference to his victories in the Olympic games. His silver 
money had not even this degree of personal allusion, the 
obverse being (on his didrachms) the head of Jupiter, and 
on the reverse the old Macedonian symbol—the naked 
horseman, bearing two spears and wearing the national low- 
crowned and broad-edged hat. 

The gold coins of Alexander the Great bore on the ob- 
verse a head of Minerva, and on the reverse a figure of Vic- 
tory ; his name appearing on the reverse without any title, 
and in the genitive case, AAEZANAPoY® (“of Alexander”). 
On his silver, however, especially the grand tetradrachms, 
or pieces of four drachme, there appears a head in the cos- 
tume of Hercules, the features of which are believed by 
Visconti and other eminent numismatists to be those of 
Alexander himself. The fact of their close resemblance to 
those found on other works considered actual portraits, 
favours this hypothesis, which, if true, shows us that the 
spirit of the Grecian conqueror was clothed in lineaments 
well worthy to have been those of the demigod they osten- 
sibly represent. (See engraving No. 1.) 

On the partition of the vast empire founded by the great 
Macedonian chieftain, one of his most influential lieuten- 
ants, Antigonus, obtaining in the struggle which ensued the 
largest share of the eastern dominions, styled himself King 
of Asia, and coined money in his own name. These coins 
bear similar types or devices to the coinages of Alexander. 
His name was, however, accompanied by the title of king, 
which thenceforward became customary in monetarv in- 
scriptions as the appendage to the sovereign’s name; the 
act of coinage thus losing the sacredness of its original cha- 
racter as it became the mere privilege of princes. 

Ptolemy, another of Alexander’s generals, who, from 
being the delegated governor, now assumed the title of King 
of Egypt, after a time followed the example of Antigonus, 
and placed the title of basileus, or king, upon the money 
he caused to be struck. He went a step farther still when 


eventually he caused his own image to be placed on the na- | the title of Imperator being still conferred by the senate 
_ only for stated periods, and renewed when those periods ex- 
| pired. The custom of placing the portraits of reigning | 
gods on national money. The engraving No.2 is taken | princes on coins issued during their reign partially ceased || 


tional coinage. It was thus that the portrait of a sovereign 
for the first time occupied the place of the effigies of the 


from a fine gold pentadrachm of Ptolemy, executed in the 
later part of his reign, about 290 n.c.; and the features, 


which on earlier pieces exhibit all the characteristics of | firmly established. 











stalwart manhood, are here 
marked with the cares and 
furrows of age. The reverse 
has for device a finely-de- 
signed eagle grasping athun- 
derbolt, being a symbol in- 
stead of the actual figure of 
Jupiter. The eagle in this 
form, above which is the in- 
scription ITOAEMAIOT BA- 
SIAEQV (“ of the King Ptole- 
my”), became the constant 
badge of the Ptolemaic dy- 
nasty. 

To the historical period fol- 
lowing this epoch belong the 
fine series of coins bearing 
the portraits ofthe Seleucide, 
kings of Syria, those of the 

‘kings of Pontus, and others 
beside the Egyptian series. 

In the Roman coinage, no 
portraits of a living person 
appeared upon the national 
series until the obsequious 

senate caused that of Julius Cesar to be placed on an issue 
of denarii, instead of the usual type, the head of the god- 
dess Roma, the legend, ‘Cesar, perpetual Dictator,’s being 
inscribed round the portrait, as shown in the engraving No. 3. | 
On the reverse are various symbols of peace,—such as the 
clasped hands, the caduceus of Mercury, an instrument used 
in sacrifice, the fasces without the axe,—all of which emblems 
are placed beneath a globe, to denote that the peace was uni- 
versal. The name, L. Buca, is that of one of the triumvirs 
of the mint, who had charge of the silver coinage. 

Augustus, who succeeded Cesar after the close of the 

civil wars, did not constantly cause his portrait to be placed 
on the coinage. The direction of that portion of govern- 
mental matters still—and long afterwards, indeed—remained 
with the senate, under the immediate management, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, of three chief officers, known as the 
Triumvirs of the Mint, having charge respectively of the gold, 
the silver, and the bronze, or copper, coinages. The portrait 
of Augustus, however, both with and without the title of 
Imperator, appears on many, perhaps the greater portion, of 
the gold and silver coins; while on the copper, which was 
considered the true national monetary metal, the ancient 
symbols were more scrupulously preserved ; and the names 
of the mint-masters continued to appear, like those of the 
monetary magistrates on autonomous Greek coins. On the 
accession of Tiberius, the placing of the portrait of the reign- 
ing emperor on the national coinage became a matter of 
course, his name and titles displacing all others. From 
that epoch the Roman coinage exhibits a long series of 
imperial portraits, varied by those of the wives and rela- 
tions of the reigning princes,—a custom originating during 
the reign of Augustus,—which form a chronological gallery 
of imperial portraiture of the highest historical interest. 

The engraving No. 4 is from a copper, or rather bronze, 

sestertius of Tiberius; a class of coins now very rare, as, 
being considered the standard national coin, they were called 
in and destroyed by the senate, after the death of the tyrant, 
as a public expression of odium. His name and titles stand 
on the coin engraved “ TI. CAESAR. AUGUSTI. F. IMPE- 
RATOR. V.,” which in full would read, “ Tiberius Cesar, 
Augusti filius, imperator V.;” that is, ‘ Tiberius Cesar, the 
son of Augustus, imperator (or emperor) for the fifth time ;”’ 


in Europe after the destruction of the Western Empire, only || 
re-appearing by degrees as the modern kingdoms became | 
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“SHE HAS TWO EYES, SO SOFT AND BROWN.” 








BY C, BAXTER. 





Che Aational MWaguszine. 





{it is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
can unaccepted Mss. be returned, except in very special cases. } 











Ixp1a is not an island, whose wealth lies close upon its 
shores, and whose longest inland journey is an inconsiderable 
affair; it is a continent 2000 miles long, and almost as many 
in breadth. Its richest districts lie deep in the interior. Its 
Sea-coast, if not always unhealthy, is almost every where 
unsuited to European constitutions. The spots where Eng- 
lishmen would thrive are on elevated plains and the sides 
of mountains; and to get at them from the sea involves a 
journey of perhaps a hundred, perhaps a thousand, miles. 
Before English emigrants can settle and multiply there, 
these journeys must be not only possible but easy; there 
must be ready access to the healthy and the fruitful regions 





before either the man or his business can be made to flourish 
in Hindostan. One would have thought that a truth so 
simple would have been the very first to strike any civilised 
government; and no doubt it would have done so, had the 
wish to colonise India been uppermost in the minds of her 
rulers. It has never been so. The importance—we may 
add, the necessity—of attracting thither a white population 
has never been recognised, and at the present moment, when 
a large increase of European strength in the East is felt to 
be indispensable, it is soldiers only, and not settlers, who are 
supposed to be wanted. What is really wanted, however, 
is such an infusion of European blood as will be at once an 
element of strength to the governing power, and of improve- 
ment to the native races. It is mixture that amends man- 
kind. It is the influences of daily life that mould the cha- 


racters of nations. If the Hindoo is capable of improvement, 
he needs European intercourse to bring out his latent capa- 
bility ; or if, as some would have us think, his race has fallen 
into a state of hopeless deterioration, it is time at Jeast that 
In either 


better races should displace and supplant him. 
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case, it can be actthes creditable nor wise for a nation like 
Great Britain to think of keeping him as he is, or to neglect 
whatever measures may be necessary to bring white men 
into his territory. 

There would be little difficulty ; ; but two or three things 
are wanted in the first instance, and one of them is so en- 
tirely indispensable, that it is not worth while to speak of 
any other till this is disposed of. This first want, 
want of roads. Englishmen cannot get to the interior, ex- 
cept through difficulties which, for the purposes of colonis 
make it practically inaccessible ; so there at 7 ihe 
of the matter, as far as settlers are conce e pha 
of roads has been often enough brong! ite the public, 
and is taking by degrees the place whieh, hm tht to take i in 
general attention; but its perameen} ge is still 
very far from being understood. Eyen ee ost interested 
here—the Manchester cotton-spinm fags 
not yet come to concentrate their e ort ia eh half of Indian 
improvements, upon this one ae ia Ree Yet 
the making of roads in India is the sole conditign on which 
any of these efforts can succeed. Dig a moat round London 
without a bridge to cross it, put Manchester in the middle 
of a bog, or Liverpool on the top of a mountain, and you 
will not have done more to stop their natural development 
than is done for India already by her unbridged rivers, her 
untraversed jungles, and her abominable bulbock-paths. 
Civilisation goes in wheeled carriages, not on pack-saddles ; 
the road to national advancement is an iron-road, or at any 
rate a macadamised one, ard by no means a natural stair- 

case of unbroken stones. Nothing can be done while the 

foundation of every thing is wanting. A child in a @aorse- 
pond needs many things to make a man of him; but the 
first thing is to get him out of it., All the world could not 
rub him dr y even with the water, up to he middle. 

How comes it, then, that there are still 9, roads in Hin- 
dostan? There have been no special al diicnties in the way 
for at least half a century: money, labour, and material, 
are all to be had; the onl ing not to be had has been 
the will to use them. Th fi: ue Governmen has had the 
power to cover India bb ut it has not exerted it, 
That is the mistake arn i fea t, and the question is how 
to remedy it. 

We govern India, in a 


very, singular way. There are 
about seventeen hun 


dividuals who proprietors of 
the stock of the Eas bi Company. These proprietors 
elect, biennially, a court of fifteen directors, to whom three 
more are added by the Crown, hese. directors meet in 
Leadenhall Street, and; i , tion, bi that part of the 
English Government walled t f Control, , appoint 
at their discretion a vernor- eral for India, aod a coun- 
cil of four individuals, his assistants and advisers ; for cer- 
tain occasions a few other members of council are added in 
India. Calcutta is the seat of government, and the Gover- 
nor-General in council—on great emergencies, the Governor- 
General alone—is absolute ruler of the whole empire: he 
makes the laws, and he administers them, subject to no 
other check than the revision of the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control. 

We must not judge of India as we would of England, or 
suppose that the constitutional forms which are so success- 
ful here must be fitted also for an empire in the East. The 
Indian Government, like most others, has not been created 
in accordance with a preconceived design, but has been the 
growth of circumstances, and, in many respects, the in- 
evitable consequence of necessities. But admitting this, it 
is still sufficiently plain that, whatever temporary purpose 
it might serve successfully, the present form of government 
in India is, for all permanent ends, essentially a bad one. 
Any Englishman can put his hand on its capital defect. It 
wants a controlling power on the spot; it leaves the fate of 
the empire in the hands of a few powerful servants, whose 
masters are on the other side of the globe, and it leaves the 
local interests and feelings of the empire unrepresented, and 
therefore, to a large extent, unknown. Starting from this 










point, there is no difficulty { in bi Reetanding the sequence 
of cause and effect. The Indian Government is wanting 
in energy, in knowledge, and in earnestness ; for there is 
nothing to make it energetic in quiet times; it does not 
contain within itself the true sources of information, and its 
members have only their own consciences to keep ‘them in 
is abe So there are of course no roads to begin with. In 
wi 










ence of roads, there can be no white population ; and 
1 a. white population, the hope of progress is at an end. 
jot the place, nor is the present the time, for an 







Bill to be discussed in detail; but all times 
an Hen proper for asserting and re-asserting the na- 
ture ary change. Whatever we do in other 
matters, clear,—no form of government will do 
justi yt ich has not got among its elements con- 
trol upon the, spot, and the representation of local interegts. 
4 m be Pet the Hindoo can never govern himself. It 


that, in regard to him, the British rule must be 
cel a military one. These matters do not affect the 

dngstion. Somehow or other we must introduce a true 
Indian voice into Indian affairs. If nothing can be done 
through the natives, we must fall back. upon the Europeans 
who are there, however small their number. There are five 
or six thousand of, them, at all events, in each of the two 
great capitals; they Kye on the spot, and a certain number 
of them are indepegaen t of the authori ies; they have life 
and property at stak n India, and bp erstand the interest 
of British residents, - of, no other el 34 To give thema 
distinct share in t ent of affairs, would at least 
be to mntepdaee a M4 ith ring) le of reformation into that 
singular system, wh . Whe teyer else it may have done, has 
not Preserved India, from rime, the grief, and the retri- 


bution entailed upon her is year of horrors. 
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“ SHE Ts ro rate 3 for AND BROWN 
bis E 


‘ihe h 9 twa 
“ neege ore oes, so ek and brown, 
j ‘Tak 
Bhe gi «side glance and locks down, 
are, beware ! 


t her 
‘Bhe is fooline thee (” | 
Ax i i spaced of Longtellon’s $ foie s translation from the 


(shou Be sis poem. by. | hland, an admirable 
Germa ps Be ay ly little known in this coun- 


try, w op ‘ ‘the more sur risin®, because one would have 
imagined that a writer so peculiarly English in the real 
depth of his feeling would not only be “appreciated, but 
highly popular with us. When, however, a knowledge of 
the noble German speech comes to be more generally dif- 
fused here, and not restricted to what is called the “ well- 
educated class,” we may hope that not only Uhland, but 
others,—far greater names than his,—will become familiar 
with the majority of readers. 

Longfellow’s version is very spirited, and full of the terse 
vigour and elegance of the original; and the whole may 
serve as a warning against the machinations of a flirt to 
many a soft-hearted and susceptible individual, who might 
little suspect that 


‘¢She can both false and friendly be ;” 
who might trust her for the only reason given by the sar- 
castic poet,—because 

se. . . she has hair of a golden hue,” — 
scorning to imagine that 

«¢, . ..what she says, it is not true.” 


To such as these, who yield their hearts to the fascinations 
of flirting sirens, beautiful only to betray, the poet’s jeering 
advice will perhaps not be acceptable, but useful. L. L. 
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EBEN.—A TRUE STORY 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. 


In Srx Caaprers.—Cuav. I. 


“ Now, mother, ye’ll aye get every month’s wage; you’re no 
to gang on slaving and toiling the way ye’ve done since 
ever I mind. I’m done with schooling, and a’ the charges 
I’ve put you to now; and, mother, if ye would give me 
comfort in ae thought at sea, let it be that you’re weel and 
at ease at hame, and that I’m some use in this world.” 

“ Muckle use, Eben, muckle good, my bonnie man, and 
far mair may ye be when your auld mother’s gane to her 
rest,” said the weeping old woman. “ But what do you think 
I’m caring for ease and comfort, and my ain only laddie at 
the sea?” 

“Mother, I’m meaning nae reproach to you; but I’m 
nameless and friendless now this day, and carena if I never 
saw a mortal face again but your ain,” said the young man, 
with a burning cheek and a strong swell of his broad breast, 
almost like asob. “ If I’m ever spared to come back, I’ll come 
with a name no man shall scoff at; though I’m sure wherefore 
I should care, that have nae mortal to think of me, I canna 
tell,—only it’s hard to be a mock to fools and bairns. But, 
mother, mind it was my only wish—I had nae other—that 
ye might take rest and comfort the time I’m away.” 

“You'll have mony another wish, Eben. I ken the first 
cross is aye hard; but mony a braw wish will ye have and 
win before you’re as auld as me,” said the mother, fondly 
smoothing down with her wrinkled hand the sleeve of his 
blue jacket. “ But I'll mind mysel’; auld folk win through 
easier than young, and there’s naebody but what’s good to 
me, Eben. Ou ay, far better than I deserve.” 

They were standing within the single room of a very 
humble cottage, near to the rocky beach of one of the little 
sea-ports of the coast of Fife. In the centre of the floor stood 
Eben’s sea-chest, cumbering the small apartment. The fire- 
place was not so bright as its wont; the potato-kettle hung 
idly over the expiring fire ; the window, with its thick, small, 
greenish panes, gave dimness and shadow even to the sum- 
mer sunshine, which flashed like gold upon the sea; and the 
door, which generally admitted light and sounds of human 
fellowship to this poor little dwelling, was now closed upon 
the sacred leave-taking of the mother and the son. ‘The 
mother, an old and failing woman, stood beside her depart- 
ing adventurer, still smoothing the sleeve of his new jacket 
with one hand, while with the other she vainly strove to con- 
ceal her tears and quivering features behind the check apron 
which she held to her face. The son, with trembling lip 
and a cheek of hot and proud excitement, supported her on 
his arm, and vainly tried to command and master his feel- 
ings. Eben was only twenty, and a match for any heredi- 
tary sailor or fisherman of all those amphibious coasts. A 
candid manly brow, and eyes as clear as the depths ofa 
winter sky, were not belied, but only gained a deeper inte- 
rest in their honest comeliness from the more sensitive lines 
of the mouth; brave and honest and manful, you could 
guess from this face of Eben’s that the sorest burden in the 
world to him was shame. But God who made the heart 
gave the lot withal, and shame was Eben’s burden. His 
father had sinned against man’s law as well as God’s, and 
died in hanishment, years ago, a disgraced criminal ; and 
his mother, too faithful to the husband whom she would not 
condemn, had shared in the stigma of his guilt. His name 
Was a disgrace and re proach to him, the cross and heaviness 
of his life. Repented sin and humblest penitence had not 

taken away, and could not take, this shadow from his life. 
Of saddest verity were these words of his; his name was 
his dishonour. 

_ Some one knocks at the door. It is his shipmate to help 
him with his sea-chest. The Traveller lies in Anstruther 
harbour, hosts of little sunshiny waves dancing about her, 
like a crowd of children inspecting at all points the de .part- 
ing vo yyager; and the water glows and brightens on the 









Firth, and the west wind stirs the ebbing current on these 
low rocks, and all is fair, both wind and tide, to carry her 
out to sea. The sun shines on the fluttering pennen at 
her mast, on the white sails curling out upon the yards, on 
the deck where seamen, new embarked, throw parting salu- 
tations to those groups of friends and neighbours who have 
made the Z’raveller’s sailing the occasion for a holiday. You 
may see the faltering courage of some betrothed maiden, or 
the less restrained tears of mother or sister, giving an under- 
ground of sorrow to the sparkle of gaiety and pleasure which 
is over all this scene, But the excitement of it is sad only 
to a few; enterprise and adventure, good hope and courage, 
make the hearts of the crew as buoyant as is their hand- 
some craft upon the joyous sea; and the landsmen and wo- 
men on the shore speak with a certain tenderness and con 
fidence of the Z'raveller, which is an animate thing to them, 

But sick on poor Jean Rhymer’s heart flashes the bril- 
liant sunshine, and that sweet laughter of the waves, which 
is wusic to the rest, is but elvish mockery to her. Holding 
her son’s arm with both hands, and submitting to his guid- 
ance blindly,—for weeping is all the use her poor eyes are fit 
for to-day,—she goes down sadly to the shore, there to com- 
mit him out of her own most tender keeping to the keeping 
of that great Father who is the only father Eben can ever 
know; and with a sorer heart than any other mother of all 
these assembled matrons, poor Jean prays prayers for him 
which are hardly to be restrained within her own soul, but 
drop from her moving lips in faint inarticulate words, as she 
draws nearer and nearer to the pier and to the sea. 

“ Eben!’ with a stronger hold his mother clutches his 
arm, as he is called by an eager voice behind; but Eben 
himself, with startled haste, pauses and turns round. ‘They 


are pursued by a woman, brave in a gown and petticoat of 


new calico, with lace on her cap, and a ribbon to tie it 
withal,—all matters of rank and distinctive costume, remov- 
ing Mrs. Horsburgh to a place exalted and lofty, very far 
above puoor old Jean Rhymer’s printed short gown and 
blue woollen petticoat. ‘Come west three minutes, I'll no 
keep ye langer; and the Zraveller doesna sail for half an 
hour. The gudeman’s away at St. Andrew’s. O, Eben, 
come |’ 

His mother does not know how it is that he looses so 
soon from his arm her hands, which clasp and twine upon it 
as if they never could be parted. But in a moment she is 
standing alone, looking out upon the sunny beach and on 
the pier, where the Z'raveller sets her sails in preparation, 
while already there is a stir and clustering of Sailors round 
the capstan, as if to raise the anchor. Terror that he will 
be too late mingles in poor Jean’s mind, with a little bitter- 
ness to find herself forsaken thus on the eve of their fare- 
well, “I maunna find fault—it’s just natural; and L’ll no 
vex my laddie his last hour at hame,” says the poor mother, 
as failing and trembling she stands on the roadside eagerly 
looking for her son’s return; but by and by, as she sits 
down to wait for him, these are hot and heavy tears which 
fall upon the wayside grass. 

In the mean while, Eben, far outstripping his guide,— 
who has a certain dignity to keep up, not to speak of the 
burden of double his years,—rushes on, his face all glowing 
with sudden joy and pleasure, to a house which, built upon 
a slope, is a story higher in this aspect behind than in its 
respectable front, which looks primly through five square 
windows upon the main street of Easter Anster. The door 
is open, the way free before him; and in a moment Eben 
stands beside a pale, pretty, trembling girl of eighteen, who 
does not know whether to be must ashamed or joyful at his 
hasty approach. 

Poor Annie Horsburgh! it is not her 
has been moved to admiration first, and then to 


fault that Eben 
manly 


revel ‘ice and secret tenderness, for that sweet womanly 
face o1 ‘evs, with all its ready sympathies. It is not Annie’s 
fault tha of all her bolder wooers no one has taught her to 


k herself ca- 
given her 


thin 
cs have 


love which she dares not 
but that 


believe in the 


pable of inspiring, Eben’s ey 
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warrant of it, not to be disputed. But Eben is only poi 
sad Jean Rhymer’s son; and Annie Horsburgh is the sole 
daughter of John of the same name, the most thriving 
burgess of this little rotten municipality. However that 
may be, certain it is that Annie’s long-prolonged and silent 
weeping has prompted this remedy to her soft-hearted mo- 
ther, and that the cure is greatly efficacious, and succeeds 
as no other cure could have done, had the good man not 
been happily away from home on the Traveller's sailing-day. 

What does he say? Annie cannot tell, as with sad 
smiles and tears, which have a little struggle together but 
at last coincide and mingle in a long weeping reverie, she 
sinks into her seat in the window, and turns her eyes again 
tuwards the Traveller, which seems to spurn the shore, 
already impatient of delay, and towards that flying figure 
hastening to the pier. But by and by the words come back 
again; many a day and many a night when Eben is on the 
high seas, far from home, she will say them in her heart. 

And now farewell, mother; farewell to all familiar faces 
which come to look like friends in this last glance; farewell 
brave Firth and gentle hills of Fife! the anchor is up, the 
last cheer rings high in the sympathetic skies. Clouds, like 
reflections of our snowy canvas, start forth with us on the 
heavens. God keep the homes we leave behind,—this is our 
prayer,—well knowing that many a heart besieges heaven 
this moment for care of us. And now the land glides be- 
hind us, stealing away with its tints of ruddy sunshine into 
the evening clouds, and the night falls pale and solemn on 
our watch and on the sea. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


Lift the latch softly, uncover your head—age and poverty 
and grief dwell with this solitary woman here. The little 
room is very bright, well swept, and in order; its morsel of 
fire glowing red and breathing free, as fires only do under 
careful hands; its single row of plates and cups upon the 
shelf glancing to the light, and every thing else making it 
manifest that gloom and disarrangement do not belong of 
necessity to the very poor. The mistress of the house sits 
between the window and the fire alone; she is making a 
cotton gown of the scanty proportions which are “the 
fashion” in this time, and of such brilliant hues as may 
become the blooming fisher-lass for whom it is intended. 
When you look at the composed face of Jean Rhymer now, 
you see that she is not so oldas your first opinion made her. 
Fifty years have passed over that furrowed brow, and bleached 
those locks of fair hair that appear under her close cap; but 
her eyes are not dim, nor her force much abated, though 
twenty of those fifty years have been years of weeping, 
distress, and shame. The houses were favoured long ago 
to which Jean Rhymer went as a servant; and no one can 
tell what her share was in the strange and sole transgression 
which banished her husband, and has overclouded all the 
excellence of her life. But so it is; and no one less than 
Jean herself thinks that this shadow ever can or ever should 
pass away till life itself has found its consummation and 
renewal in the Judgment and the grave. 

To look at this apartment now, it looks any thing but 
uncheerful; the sun shining in upon the bright colours of 
the “calyego” which lies on the deal table by the window, 
and on Jean’s own lap as she labours at it, fashioning the 
narrow sleeve and shortened bodice. But if you look long, 
you will see how the solitary woman puts up her hand softly 
now and then to wipe a tear from her cheek; and how dull 
aud full of apathy is the look with which sometimes she 
turns to her dim window or casts her eye towards the open 
door. The air is very sweet without with human voices, 
the fairy tongues of children, full of laughter and ple isant- 
ness, and all the kindly hum of neighbourhood ? d near 
fumiliar life. Footsteps come and go on the na’ ow path, 
passengers on the way throw a momentary shadvw over the 
window; but no one turns aside to enter here, and you can 


this gray and wrinkled face. Other modes of occupation 
besides this one are visible in the little room,—a small basket, 
with a half-completed stocking; a spinning-wheel, with a 
great heap of hemp upon it, ready fur the evening times, 
when Jean cannot see, or the hours of undesired leisure 
when she has no other work in hand ;—but there is not a 
single trace of human intercourse or companionship in all 
this lonely house. And it is strange to Jean, after the 
wintry night has fallen, and she has closed her door upon 
the darkening chill, to hear a light knock claim admittance, 
and a little step pause at the threshold. 

“ There’s little care in this step,” said Jean to herself as 
she rose to open the door. “I dinna ken what can bring 
the like of this light foot tome. Annie Horsburgh, is it you?” 
The visitor paused a moment at the door, where Jean 
herself still stood fronting her, without much appearance of 
hospitality. 

“ Am Ino to come in?” said Annie, in her sweet girlish 
voice. 

“Come in, and kindly welcome, if it’s your will,” said 
the mistress of the house; “ but I’m little used to see a 
strange face stopping at my door. It’s a dark wild night 
to be out your lane. Come in to the fire, and tell me your 
errand. See, sit down; there’s nae draught here.” 

“But I’ve nae errand, Jean,” said Annie, with many 
secret blushes. ‘“ Folk never look to be asked what errand 
they have when they ca’ at a neighbour’s door.” 

“T havena been neighbours with the like of you for mony 
a lang day,” said Jean with a sigh; “ but I’m very weel 
content ye should come for kindness, if you’ve nae objec- 
tion yoursel’; for Pll no deny I am gey dowie mony a day 
since my Eben gaed to the sea.” 

“Tt was summer when he sailed,” said Annie. ‘“ How 
lang has the Traveller been at sea now?” And as Annie spoke 
she turned away her eyes, and laid her hand unconsciously 
upon the idle wheel ; for Annie Horsburgh remembered with 
a faithful memory, not only the day, but the very hour and 
moment, when the Traveller sailed, and did not chose, as 
she asked the question, to meet with her guilty look the 
mother’s eye. 

“Seven months and twa days,” said Jean. “I count 
every hour, whiles to mourn over them, so dark and lane- 
some as they are to me, and whiles to be glad that every 
ane that passes brings my laddie nearer hame.”’ 

“ Are you aye your lane? Is there no a thing to divert 
you, Jean?” said the visitor sympathetically. 

“Na; you’re no to think I’m repining,” said this humble 
woman, suddenly assuming an easier tone. “I'm real weel 
off; naebody ever meddles with me. At kirk or market I 
never get an ill word, and mony a good turn that I’ve nae 
claim to, from ae year’s end to the ither; and Eben’s in a 
grand boat, and nae fear of pressing him, and the best son 
that ever was. Ay, Annie, you’re innocent,—you dinna 
ken; but ane needs to have lang experience and trouble 
like me to ken what mercies the Lord puts in the cup till it 
rins ower, and a’ to an unworthy creature that deserves to 
have her name blotted out and forgotten baith in earth and 
heaven.” 

Jean Rhymer put up her hand to her eyes; not any out- 
burst of emotion, but the quiet habitual tears that came to 
her without immediate cause were those that she wiped 
away. 

“ But a’body likes you, Jean,” said Annie, who was cry- 
ing for sympathy. 

“ Blessings on them a’ for charity!” answered Jean ; and 
she continued with a steady voice, “I’ve plenty to divert 
me too; there’s my work,—I’m aye blithe when my hands 
are full,—and there’s the bairns playing about the doors; 
and there’s my ain folk whiles come east to see me now, no 
to speak of a’ my pleasure thinking of my Eben. I’ve seen 
mony lads, but_I never saw his marrow, though he is my 
ain. Bless you, Annie, you dinna ken how easy auld folk 
and lanely folk divert themselves—if it was naething but the 
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see that not a step amongst them all brings expectation to 


steps gaun by the door.” 
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“T mind when I've been blithe to hear a step upon the 
stanes,” said Annie, blushing and turning away once more ; 
“but that was because I kent whase step it was, and where 
it was bound.” 

“T would ken my Eben’s foot as far off as ears could 
hear, if a’ the town were tramping on the road and him but 
ane among the lave,” said Jean. “But mony a day, when 
I’m sitting quiet, hearing step by step, I think the folk out 
of their kenning let me see their hearts. There’s Sandy 
Anderson gaun quick by in his sea-boots, with his heavy 
tread ; and I ken as weel as if he came in to tell me that the 
nets are in the boats, and them a’ ready for sea; and I ken 
when Alick Wast gangs light upon the path that he’s court- 
ing Lizzie Todd, and kens she’s waiting, and wouldna have 
aw’ the world to hear; and there, Annie Horsburgh, hearken 
yoursel’,—do you no hear what heavy steps, ilka ane like a 
sob ?” 

And so they were,—a slow, heavy, listless foot ; in the 
silence of the night you could hear it go so far upon its 
weary way. 

“Tt’s Christian Linton; her eye’s dull in her face, and 
her heart in her breast. She’s nae mair spirit for fighting, 
or striving, or a single thing in this life; and yet for a’ she 
canna rest, but gangs about the doors with that waefu’ 
tread, as if ilka foot was clodded and never could be free 
mair. I’m aye wae when I hear her pass the road; she 
never gets the clod off her foot, and I ken by that she’s 
nae heart for ony thing, and canna pit forth her hands for 
another wrestle to save hersel’, And there was just your 
ainsel’, Annie,—I kent before you stoppit at this door that 
it was a young heart free of trouble that came over the 
way.” 

“But I’m no free of trouble, Jean,” said Annie with a 
sigh, and a look of some offence ; for this seemed a most un- 
interesting and commonplace position to the apprehension 
of Annie. 

A grave smile came upon Jean Rhymer’s face. “ You're 
just a bairn yet, bonnie and made muckle o’, every ane con- 
tending whilk can like you best. You're neither heavy-footed 
nor heavy-hearted, Annie; and there’s mair bright days 
before you than a’ that’s behind. You maunna meet trouble, 
it’s aye soon enough when it comes; and weel I wot, if it lay 
in my wish, you would never ken mair than ye ken now, 
and that would be a good lot.” 

But Annie was not to be convinced. By and by, when 
she left Jean Rhymer’s door, she went slowly, in heaviness 
and thought, remembering herself of that youthful trouble 
which was her best possession almost,—such dreams and 
pleasant fancies, such hopes and smiles, as it brought in its 
train; but very soon the slow pace quickened, the droop- 
ing eyelid rose, and one could not hear the ringing music 
. this light young footstep without thought of a light 
lear. 

When her visitor went away, Jean Rhymer closed her 
door with care, and put the shutter on her window. What 
treasure had Jean within that caused such precaution in 
this trustful place? Hush! there is a brightening on her 
face like an invisible smile. Is Jean Rhymer a miser, 
then, humble and patient though she be? for this which her 
eye delights to count and dwell upon is nothing better than 
a little hoard of money,—twelve soiled one-pound notes,— 
laid up in 4 careful parcel in an old pocket-book at the head 
ofher bed. She has added other two, as she counts them 
once again, and lays them by. Jean Rhymer all her life 
has laboured hard for daily bread. What means this secret 
treasure now ? 


CHAPTER III. 


“What makes ye sae quiet this morning, Annie ?—a’ the 
town’s astir with the news, but there’s naething but sighing 
in your face. What ails ye the day ?” 

“Naething ails me. I’m just gaun about my ain busi- 
ness,’ said Annie somewhat ungraciously. 










“T wouldna gie an auld friend such an answer if I was 
you,” retorted Katrine Mailin, or Melville, a very young 
newly-married wife, something disposed to stand on her 
dignity; “ and it doesna become a young lass to have sucha 
gloom on her brow. I’m sure I would aye have been glad 
to hear such a grand story of a neebor-lad mysel’, whasever 
jo he was; and Eben was aye finding errands to come this 
road, and hanging about your father’s door when he was at 
hame.” 

“Eben !—he’s been away this three year. Wha kens 
where he is, or what he is now?” said Annie, with a height- 
ened colour, resuming her knitting so rapidly that her quick- 
sighted companion divined at once how deep an interest she 
had roused by the name. 

Annie, seated in her mother’s garden, was knitting in 
the sun, and very prettily the sun shone upon her morning 
undress,—the pretty, pink, short gown and striped petticoat, 
—which did her slender youthful figure much more justice 
than the orthodox gown in which alone Annie could make 
her appearance, either in her mother’s better room or in the 
street. But Annie had been up by break of day about some 
household business, and though the sun is strong in the 
heavens it still wants more than an hour of noon; and she 
has taken her stocking in a fit of natural caprice, and with 
her sleeves folded back, and the warm summer breeze play- 
ing in at her loose collar and over her round white arms, 
had fallen into a fit of meditation, when the voice of Ka- 
trine, over the wall of the adjoining garden, startled her out 
of her thoughtful repose. Katrine is a saucy beauty of a 
gayer and wilder order than her friend, and, brave in a mus- 
lin gown, her train looped through her pocket-hole, and her 
thin white apron fluttering in the pleasant wind, Katrine, 
idly seated on the boundary-wall, forgets—which it is easy 
to do at any time—that the whole responsibility of this little 
house behind her, and all its domestic economies, lie upon 
her shoulders, and only remembers, what she always does 
remember, that—mistress of this same house, of John, the 
joint proprietor, and of herself—she, Katrine, has reached an 
eminence immeasurably above the level of Annie Horsburgh, 
her girlish friend. 

“Weel, I’m sure ye might say ye were glad to hear the 
news,—a decent lad that liked you weel, if looks are ever 
true,—and the haill town astir; no anither thing in ony 
bddy’s head from Cellardyke to the kirk-latch.” 

“T canna be glad at what I dinna ken,” said Annie. The 
wily Katrine saw the flush on her cheek, the quickened 
breathing, and the trembling hands, which dropped loop 
after loop, in vain haste and anxiety, from the glittering 
wires. The opportunity was too tempting; the young wife 
could not resist it. 

“ Ye needna tell me,” said Katrine solemnly; “I'm sure 
there’s something ails ye the day. Give me that stocking, 
Annie; there’s twenty loops drappit, if there’s ane. Maybe 
it’s the sun; a bright sun’s a confusing thing. If I was 
you, I would lie down an hour in my bed. I'll speak to 
vour mother mysel’, and tell her you’re no weel, if you're 
feared.” 

“T’m weel enough,” said Annie impatiently, “if ye 
would just let folk be. You’re aye havering, you married 
wives. I wish ye would just mind, Katrine, wha’s the 
auldest and wha’s the youngest; and I ken a’body said 
which was the lightest head of the twa before you came to 
a house of your ain.” 

“T’m sure I aye mind, Annie,” said Katrine, with meek 
exultation. “I ken I’m the youngest; but a single lass is 
aye under her mother, and I’m my ain mistress. I should 
like to see cither man or wife that could master me: our 
John’s a decent lad,—he kens better than to try. But, 
Annie woman, you've never said what you thought of the 
news.” 

Annie had reached a considerable height of irritation by 
this time; but on this renewed attack she made a pause to 
collect herself. 

“ You’ve never tell’d me what the news is, Katrine,” 
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said Annie, with some agitation; “it’s no my blame if 
I dinna ken.” 

“Ye’ll no let on, ye ken—eh, Annie? I wouldna be 
double-minded ifI was you. I wonder what the grand Misses 
Leslie, east the toun, would say to see you in your short 
gown. Naebody but the auld wives wear them now; but 
you’re never like ither folk, Annie Horsburgh—What is’t 
for?” 

“Tt’s because ither folk havers, and I’m no gaun to fol- 
low a crowd,” said Annie sharply. 

“Eh me, if she’s no flyting! But you’ve plenty gowns, 
and your folk have plenty siller to buy ye mair. I wouldna 
be seen such a like sight, Annie, if was you. Weel, the 
fashion’s aye changing,—and speaking of changes, I’m sure 
to think of Eben! but I aye likit that laddie mysel’.” 

Annie said nothing. By dint of great perseverance and 
determination the refractory loops had again been recovered 
into the regular rank and file, and the click of the indignant 
wires rang through the sunny air, and through the mo- 
mentary stillness. The exasperated Annie was not to be 
tempted into another question; and her tormentor, for her 
own satisfaction, proceeded with the story which could no 
longer be withhheld. 

“Ye maybe dinna ken what a transport is; but ye mind, 
Annie, the Traveller's ane. It carries nae cargo but sodgers ; 
but whether they’re packed in the hold like common gear, 
or if they’re standing stiff with their guns and their bagnets 
on the deck, I canna tell,—but they'll be awfu’ in the men’s 
road if they are. Weel, I canna tell where it was they were 
lying, but it was some gate in-shore; and there was to be a 
grand dancing, and a’ the sodger-officers and the captain 
and the first mate were landed to the ploy. The ship was 
weel out from the shore,—maybe that she mightna be off 
her course, maybe because the coast wasna canny, I didna 
hear; but the folk werena to come aboard till the morning, 
and the second mate had the command his lane. Weel, wha 
should come nigh, in the mid-watch of the night, but a fast 
schooner, with raking masts and a’ her canvas set, and the 
grandest sailor that ever was. She came right on upon the 
Traveller, no a better wish in her head but to run our boat 
down. Weel, you'll no make this lad that was second mate 
blind his e’en, seeing that they were very guid anes, as I 
can witness, and as black as slaes; so he cut his cable, and 
out with his long gun, and gae her a shot into her bows. 
Ye may think the men were wild by this time, seeing what 
the thieving villain meant, and they up till her,—they’re a’ 
Fife lads, down to wee Tammie Coustie, the captain’s man ; 
and when the folk ashore came fleeing to the beach, hear- 
ing the cries and the guns,—Hey for Anster and Elie, and a’ 
the bonny towns of Fife !—what did they see but the thief 
of a Frenchman towing at the Traveller's stern, and our 
flag flying at the mast, and her ain fause villains of a crew 
a’ safe under the hatches, no a cutlass or a pistol among 
them. I’m no surprised the town’s daft at the news; I 
could cry ‘Hurra!’ my very sel’.” 

And Katrine, really moved, broke off abruptly to clap 
her hands and laugh and cry with triumphant excitement. 
Meanwhile poor Annie Horsburgh, bending her head down 
upon her hands, and trembling so that her very chair rocked 
under her, was fain to weep as quietly as possible, guess- 
ing, but not daring to ask, who was the chief hero of this 
scene. 

“ You would never guess wha he was, the second mate. 
Just Eben, and nae ither, that was at the school wi’ us a’; 
and the minister says his name’s in the papers,—Eben Rhy- 
mer; and he’s cleared it, and made it a name we can a’ be 
proud of, for an Anster man and a neebour-lad. Eh, Annie 
Horsburgh, there’s twelve chappit, and me never thought 
of my man’s dinner! but it’s a’ your blame.” 

So saying, Katrine fled abruptly to find her fire out, and 
barely time for the important processes of the principal meal, 
leaving Annie in a strange flutter of emotion, quite indifferent 
as to who might see her in her short gown at twelve o'clock 


in the day. 





OUR NATIONAL LIBRARY. 





Lonpon at last possesses a public building of which she may 
be justly proud, one that will fairly bear comparison with 
any foreign building of the same description: the new read- 
ing-room at the British Museum is worthy the great nation 
to which it belongs. Enter with us, reader, the hall of the 
British Museum, and we will give you a peep at that inner 
sanctum which lies far in beyond the long bright passage 
directly opposite us as we come into the building. We have 
procured “a reader’s ticket,” no very difficult matter; a 
note to Mr. Panizzi, the head librarian, from any professional 
person will be promptly and kindly answered. But our 
“faces are known ;” therefore we push without interruption 
through two double swinging-doors, pass along the corridor 
over thick pile-matting (on which our feet fall noislessly) 
to two other pairs of plate-glass doors, surmounted by the 
bust of Mr. Panizzi, the magician of the place. These close 
behind us without a sound, shutting out effectually the busy 
world, and leave us standing at the shrines of Literature 
and Silence, whose votaries are seen on every side calmly 
pursuing their mysterious rites. 

On entering it, we are struck with the light cheerful aspect 
of the noble building, and the delicate and chaste colouring 
of its dome; yet there is a sufficient degree of decorous quiet 
to distinguish it as a place of study, and the voice instinc- 
tively sinks a tone or two lower than ordinary to suit the 
gravity of the place. It is said that some of the habitués 
still regret the old reading-room ;—the old reading-room ! 
already a thing of the past, with its mews-like approach, its 
cellar-like entrance, and its heavy and essentially soporific 
atmosphere. They miss too the familiar click of the iron 
grating that ran down the centre of the room, and rattled 
beneath the unwary reader’s foot, and the cosy book-counter, 
with its view of the noble library beyond. It certainly re- 
quires more hardihood to linger about the present counter, 
situated as it is in the centre of the room, and forming a sort 
of focus to all the thirty-five tables; but there are many 
compensations even for this loss in the greater degree of 
privacy and comfort, ay, and even luxury, to be obtained in 
the new room. There was at one time a demur whether 
colour could be appropriately introduced into a place entirely 
devoted to the purposes of study. Colour gained the day ; 
a decision at which all those must rejoice who, remembering 
the relief experienced by the eye in the old room from the 
morsel of colour produced by a lady-reader’s bonnet or the 
bright garb of a novel, can now rest their eyes, dazzled with 
black type, on as exquisite and soothing a combination of 
colour as th> most fastidious can desire. 

Simplicity of arrangement and vastness of design are 
the features of the place. Without a pillar or sunken column, 
or any semblance of support, the walls sweep gracefully up- 
wards from a triple tier of bound books, till they unite above 
our heads, at a height of one hundred and six feet, in a sky- 
like dome of blue, white, and gold. 

The circle of the area we may, for the sake of illustration, 
compare to a wheel, in circumference between four and five 
hundred feet. The centre point, the axle, is occupied by the. 
superintendent of the room, Mr. Watts, a gentleman of cour- 
tesy and information, and a staff of assistants. In recesses 
round the axle are the various catalogues, tomes of about 
two feet by one and a half in size; of these a word here- 
after. 

From the free passage round the catalogue-recesses ra- 
diate the reading-benches, the spokes of our wheel. They 
are well worth our attentive examination, as their construc- 
tion is a marvellous adaptation of means to ends, much of 
which is not obvious at a glance, nor, indeed, without special 
information. We must compare them to very long and very 
wide tables, covered with smooth black leather, divided down 
their whole length by a partition, hollow in the centre, 
rounded over at the top by a brass wirework, and sufficiently 
high to separate opposite readers. By means of this sepa- 
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rating wooden wall, in connection with the massive supports 
of the benches,—the legs of the tables, in fact,—the complete 
ventilation of the room is carried on high above readers’ 
heads, while the long parallel rung in winter carries warmth 
at once to their feet and to the room. 

The benches are distinguished alphabetically, and each 
bench again numerically subdivided, as, A1, A2, A3, and so on. 
The value of this arrangement we shall find presently. Each 
subdivision allows ample space for a single reader, who in 
one panel before him finds pens and ink, in another a place 
to put his written matter to dry, and in a third a descending 
reading-desk ; this may be adapted to any position before a 
copyist’s eye. When we say that the chairs are morocco- 
lined and luxurious, the floors covered with a combination 
of cork and indiarubber, the old “museum headache” no 
longer numbered among the ills that literary flesh is heir to, 
—we think we have said enough to convince the reader that 
the country has done her part in setting her studious sons, 
—and daughters too, for blue is a colour mixing largely in 
the toning of this “ literary circle,”—to work in comfort and 
bodily ease. , 

If we commence a tour of inspection, we shall find, be- 
sides many known authors, consulting valuable books and 
Mss. to be found nowhere else, students of every descrip- 
tion. Here sits a sun-embrowned traveller, deeply engrossed 
in the volumes of Egyptian antiquities which lie scattered 
around him: he has been retracing his last journey, and is 
perhaps meditating the possibility of undertaking another 
and more hazardous expedition in search of further relics of 
those ancient days which interest him so intensely. Some- 
what similar in their direction,—and yet how differently 
coloured !—are the thoughts of the young man near him; 
surrounded by Murray’s Guide-books and atlases, he is plan- 
ning his first continental tour, that, like all such first tours, 
is to combine business, instruction,and pleasure ;—in‘equal 
proportion, we wonder, or which of the three will predomi- 
nate? We leave him to his dreams of the gaieties of Paris, 
the glories of the Rhine, the sublimities of Switzerland, and 
the Carnival at Rome, to glance at the pale young governess 
who bends so steadily over her books of history, German, 
&c., determinately bent on improving her defective educa- 
tion, and thus obtaining the sorely-needed higher salary it 
is at present out of her power to claim. May success attend 
her patient and earnest endeavours! See, here are two 
thorough West-End dandies, who, not being utterly devoid 
of brains, seem to find the reading-room no unpleasant resort 
in which to while away a quiet hour or so over an interest- 
ing book. Here, again, is an artist eagerly examining some 
choice views of the south of Europe; now gazing up into the 
exquisite dome, as for the moment he wanders once more 
under a clear Italian sky through scenery that engrosses his 
whole being, and again, with a start, returns to the life of 
to-day, with its cares and anxieties. Farther on, we come 
upon one of the popular lecturers of the day, refreshing his 
memory or satisfying his mind on some disputed point. 

One thing we have been struck with in this saunter 
round the room: there appear to be fewer ladies here than 
in the old reading-room ; a circumstance difficult to account 
for, as this spacious apartmert, with its pleasant colouring 
and cheerful aspect, must surely be more pleasing to femi- 
nine eyes than the gloomy, fusty, old room. Howisit? But 
at the moment that the question leaves our lips we come 
upon a whole tableful of veritable blues; and through the 
glass partition we see on the other side of the room a similar 
table similarly occupied, both with the inscription, “ For 
ladies only.” 

Suddenly it occurs to us that scarcely ten minutes have 
elapsed since we arrived at the grand entrance in a most 
unpleasant state of heat and dust, and now, without having 
sat down or taken any measures to reduce our temperature, 
we are as cool as if we had never stirred from our shady ve- 
randa by the river-side. The ventilation certainly is per- 
fect, with not the slightest symptom of closeness in the at- 
mosphere. An attendant draws our attention to one of the 





various thermometers that hang about the room: the mer- 
cury stands at 65° only; out of doors we left it at 80°. But 
how is this accomplished? We learn that yesterday nearly 
a ton of ice was consumed beneath the room. No wonder 
the readers are cool and clear-headed, thus “kept in ice” like 
so much strawberry-cream. ‘This is, indeed, an extreme of 
luxury. No sudden chill, however, is to be perceived; the 
room only feels pleasantly cool. 

Ifthe visitor is merely a desultory reader, he saunters 
round the room, and selects any book he pleases from the 
wealth-laden shelves within reach, takes the first vacant 
place he finds, and proceeds with his reading under the 
pleasant conviction that not even the great Ptolemys ever 
dreamt—and Egypfian kings dreamt odd dreams, too, at 
times—of such lettered magnificence as this. 

But if he be a workman in the rich mine, slowly and 
carefully tracing out some delicate or some broad “ vein of 
thought,” he goes at once to the catalogue most likely to 
contain the book he wants. His search will be greatly fa- 
cilitated by a work published out of doors, but in use here, 
entitled Watts’s Bibliotheca Britannica, which gives in dis- 
tinct volumes the author and the subject ofevery book pub- 
lished for hundreds of years past. The regular library- 
catalogues are: the “Old Catalogue,” the “ New General” 
one, the “ Grenville Catalogue,” and the “King Catalogue.” 
Pamphlet and manuscript catalogues, and others, implying 
considerable labour and great research, there are in abun- 
dance. 

Having sought for the title of his work and found it,—a 
thing more easily said than accomplished, the search some- 
times occupying hours, through ignorance of the catalogues 
or from some want of clearness about the name,—the reader 
writes it on a printed slip, affixes his signature, the date, and 
his seat (say, F3) for the time being; he then hands the 
slip to an attendant, retires to the seat indicated, and waits 
patiently till the work is brought to him. Readers are re- 
sponsible for books obtained for them in this way until the 
slip is redeemed by the return of the volume. 

The British-Museum Library sprang principally from a 
collection of Sir Hans Sloane’s, purchased by Government 
for the nation. George IV., if not a learned man himself, 
was certainly the cause of learning in others; for he pre- 
sented a very valuable addition in the collection made by 
his father George III.; then came a present from the Hon. 
Thomas Grenville. But its present vastness has arisen alto- 
gether out of the enactment which compels a copy of every 
publication to be sent to Great Russell Street. The rapidity 
of its growth may be easily conceived, when we say that 
between thirteen and fourteen thousand volumes are added 
yearly in this way. The result of all the various graftings 
on the parent stem has been a “ tree of knowledge” number- 
ing as its fruits and blossoms some six hundred thousand 
volumes, of which eighteen thousand are immediately around 
us. With the exception of the Bibliothéque Impériale, in 
Paris, it is unequalled. 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 





A canon’ Fir 1s ave Gettin’ (Scotch). That is, a going foot 
is always getting. “A flying crow always picks up some- 
thing” (Dutch),— Hen vhegende kraai vangt altijd wat —Pro- 
fitable opportunities occur to those who put themselves in 
the way to meet them. But the Scotch add a rider to their 
proverb, which points to another view of the matter: the 
full form runs thus, “A gangin’ fit is aye gettin’,—an it be 
only a thorn.” “Look here,” said Jemmy Wood, of Glou- 
cester, accosting his cashier one morning as he entered the 
bank, “‘ before you were out of bed I made half-a-crown by 
changing this ten-pound note for a traveller by the early 
coach.” The cashier examined the note, and said, “It is a 


forgery.” . 
W. K. Kerry. 
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SPORTSMEN REGALING. 
By LOUIS HAGHE, 





One of Mr. Haghe’s dashing and effective pictures, wherein 
he endeavours to reproduce before us the romantic charac- 
teristics of the middle age,—bygone but not lost centuries, 
which have contributed so much to our greatness, and 
have left such deep impress of all that is noble, wholesome, 
and brave upon the sands whereon we wander by the side 
of the great stream of time. We shall never track them 
back again,—nor would it be well if we could and did,—but 
we may remember them with reverence and affection, deal- 
ing gently with their faults,—misfortunes as these often 
were,—and gratefully imitate their nobleness. 

A company of ancient and well-trained sportsmen call 
their dogs together just when the sun is in the zenith, and 
turning from the fallows, gorse-covers, and shaws, seek the 
well-known house of rest. Loudly calling for refreshment, 
they proceed to disencumber themselves of the implements 
and results of sport. What unslinging of pouches, unbuck- 
ling of belts, setting-down of fowling-pieces, emptying of 
game-bags, and feeding of dogs then takes place! In the 
leafy arbour is laid out their own repast; with what appe- 
tite they fall-to let not the historian attempt to describe ; 
only old Izaak Walton could bring the fresh sense of nature 
thoroughly enjoyed back to us. With a few words of 
simple, clear, and terse English he would do it, till the 
reader, “deep in populous city pent,” could hear the 
branches waving in the breeze, and almost see the “ sports- 
men regaling”’ before him. 

Izaak himself would have peered curiously out of his 
clear old gray eyes at the picture before us, perchance to 
see if he could recognise a friend in either of the party. If 
they were strangers, with what grave and solemn courtesy 
would he not greet them; what gracious displacing of 
beavers would there not have been amongst the four! Can 
the reader not imagine how he would have gently striven to 
insinuate to them the vast superiority of the rod over the 
gun ? how he would have cheerily held forth upon all the 
experiences of “ Piscator?” and at last, not without an honest 
sort of vanity,—which was genuine enough of its sort,— 
have let it be understood (without especially giving the in- 
formation) that he had written a little book, of which they 
might have heard, called The Angler, and had ventured to 
throw therein several hints which he could not but think 
might be serviceable to young sportsmen? We can hardly 
doubt but that this announcement would create the sensa- 
tion, and procure for the narrator that respectful attention, 
so much prized by the sly old man, who dearly liked to 
hear the rustle of his own laurels. Son Cotton would not 
be far off, and “joy”? almost as much as Walton himself in 
witnessing the respect paid to the latter by the “noble 
gentlemen.” 

Long ago Izaak has gone, and maybe knows by this 
time whether it be quite justifiable for a sensible human 
creature —“ not without responsibilities,” as Carlyle says 
—to impale living frogs and fish, to be snares for their 
brethren, merely for his own sport. Perhaps he might have 
guessed it by certain simple rules not unknown amongst 
men, nor needed to wait. the opening of the eternal gates of 
Death in his own behoof. Nevertheless we take him to be 
the last of that line of what one may call “ open-air” writers, 
which commenced with Chaucer and the authors of the 
Robin-Hood Ballads. 

“ But,” exclaims the reader, “we are a good way from 
Mr. Haghe’s picture in talking of the Robin-Hood Ballads.”’ 
With the utmost deference the writer replies, that the work 
is almost a hunting-song,—or more properly, chanson & boire 
itself,—and needs only to be received in the same spirit; 
certainly requires little praise from us, beyond what may 
be given to its exactly fulfilling the artist's intent. 


L. L. 












THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 


A STORY OF THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT. 
By G. W. THORNBURY, Autor or “ Art anp NATURE.” 





CHAPTER X.—(continued). 


“Srap my vitals,” said Sir George Hewit, with a drawl 
that seemed to indicate consumption, but really implied ex- 
treme fashionable culture of that day (Sir George pronounced 
all his Os as As, though Titus Oates had begun to render 
this less modish), “ if that daag Churchill has not been mak- 
ing me and the charming Temple die of laughing describing 
an aald fax-hunter squire that the king visited this marning 
on his way to Aaxfard, who sung a saang aver his pudding, 
and drank two battles of claret to the memary of the ‘ blessed 
martyr’; ’gad, it would be quite refreshing to see a real live 
fax-hunter. I thought the race had gane by, like the Picts 
and the Danes,” 

“Then you may have that pleasure svoner than you ex- 
pect,” said Claverhouse, with a keen glance under his eyes 
at the fop he despised; “for the honest man, at the risk of 
getting spoilt by court-dandies and robbed by court-gam- 
blers, favours the ball this night with his presence.” 

“Was old Rowley searching for an honest man, like 
Diogenes,” said Etheredge, joining in the conversation, 
“ or did he stumble upon this specimen by accident, just as 
men in ploughing wheat-fields turn up the bones of the 
giants who lived before the Flood?” 

“The curiosity has a daughter,”’ said Churchill, stroking 
his moustaches and looking demurely at the wax-lights in 
the nearest chandelier. 

“ A daughter!” cried the circle. 

“ Not so loud, gentlemen, or old Rowley will hear us.” 

“ O, ared-cheeked bumpkin, I wager you a cool hundred,” 
cried another, “that strums ‘Green Sleeves’ on a cracked 
spinet, spends all her days in darning the family tapestry 
and brewing Hungary water, and half her nights in making 
possets for the old Cavalicr her father, who sends her to 
sleep telling stories of Edgehill, louger and more tiresome 
than old Rowley’s of the Pendrells and the Boscobel Oak.’ 

“Generation of unbelievers,” said Churchill, “I tell you 
she has more fire than Miss Boynton, better eyes than Miss 
Jennings, better teeth than Miss Price.” 

“ Ah, ah!” laughed the circle. ‘ What, Churchill, who 
plays the guitar better than Francisco, dances a saraband as 
well as Sedley, the glory of the Ring, the star of the Mul- 
berry Gardens—” 

“Now no flattery,” said Churchill deprecatingly. “ Ask 
Troutbeck; he told me, and has seen her. But halloo! he’s 
crept off; and how red he turned! Zounds, I think the 
squire’s daughter has already learnt how to use Cupid’s 
shafts. But what’s this? The Green Ribbons are not break- 
ing, and going to make a Protestant Bartholomew of it ?” 

This latter remark was occasioned by a scuffle which 
was heard in the lobby, the sound of voices in angry dis- 
cussion increased, till the conversation in the immediate 
neighbourhood died away; the next moment a servant en- 
tered, and, with an agitated face, inquired for the lord 
chamberlain. Arlington, sedate aud pompous as usual, ac- 
companied him out, beckoning with his white wand of office, 
anid the suppressed laughter of Killigrew and a knot of 
young wits who stood conversing in an under-tone near the 
door. 

In a few minutes Arlington returned, and whispered to 
the king, who, looking for a moment puzzled, instantly 
smiled and exclaimed, “ Why it’s my old friend the fox- 
hunting baronet! Admit him, Arlington.” 

“Indeed,” said Arlington, “I think he would have forced 
his way in, sword in hand, if you had not; for I saw him 
strike one pert French varlet a blow on the ear that would 
have felled an ox. Had his daughter not prevented him 
drawing his sword, I think there had been mischief done ; 
for I heard him say that his rule was, ‘A word and a blow, 
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and the blow first ;’ swearing that he was a true Tory sub- 
ject, and the palace was open to all old Cavaliers.” 

“A good old fellow,” said Charles. “TI long to see him, 
with his proverbs and scraps of Hudibras, among our fine 
gentlemen and painted madams here. How he'll yawn at 
Mrs. Davis's singing and Francisco’s guitar!” 

He had hardly done speaking ere the doors flew open, 
aud to the sound of the twenty-four fiddles, which Killigrew 
had secretly bid strike up by way of jest, entered old Sir 
Robert, with Mabel on his arm. He was attired in a long 
coat of cinnamon-coloured velvet, richly ornamented with 
buttons and loops of rather faded gold-lace, and a long flap- 
waistcoat of white satin, embroidered with gold damask. 
He held in his hand an old high-crowned hat of a fashion 
twenty years exploded, the crimson feathers trailing on the 
ground ; while a heavy gilt-handled sword hung by his side; 
round his neck was the chain of a silver dog-whistle that 
depended like an order upon his breast. He wore no wig; 
and his face, rather flushed with the late altercation, con. 
trasted strongly with the silver-gray of his hair; but he 
walked erect as an old soldier, and looked round with an 
air of dignity, as men do whose self-esteem has been roused 
by some recent insult. 

Mabel, her hair looped up with a simple string of pearls, 
shone like a silver statue in her white brocade ; and, with all 
the calm grace of an English gentlewoman, she looked round 
with a startled air at a scene which as yet she had only re- 
alised in her dreams of the Arabian Nights, or the scenes in 
the romances of Madlle. Scudery. An involuntary murmur 
spread through the room at the beauty of the new comer. 
The sad queen beheld her with melancholy interest, as if pre- 
pared to hail a new rival. The proud Portsmouth frowned ; 
and her little court of parasites had in a moment invented, 
and begun to insinuate, a hundred different detractions. 
Mabel was too pale, too red; too tall, too short ;-she had 
too much hair for it all to be real ; she painted, she ought 
to paint; she had cork-heels; she laced too tight; she 
was sunburnt; she was a poor die-away, she was a rude 
hoyden. 

With that usual suavity of manner that made Charles, 
with all his heartlessness, the darling of the crowd and the 
best beloved of English kings, he advanced through a lane 
of courtiers; and as Sir Robert, overcome with the honour, 
was about to drop on one knee, he prevented the homage, 
and shook him by the hand with all the familiarity of an 
old acquaintance. 

“ Your troublesome guest,” he said, “ welcomes his kind 
host to his temporary court in his good city of Oxford.” 

“Your majesty does me too much honour,” said Sir Ro- 
bert, reddening with pride and pleasure. 

“A new star in our firmament,” continued Charles, turn- 
ing to the crowd of scientific men who were discussing some 
deep proposition with such abstracted energy as to appear 
quite insensible of the new object of attention; “and one, 
Mr. Newton, not yet, I think, discovered, even in your pro- 
found researches.” 

Mr. Newton bowed, and stammered an inaudible attempt 
at a repartee. 

“Only to think of the creature having no wig: 
monstre !’’ said the Duchess of Portsmouth. “ Does he come 
from Abyssinia? And that maypole of a daughter, with 
cherry-coloured ribbons to a white gown: quel horreur, 
quel bétise! We shall have all the farmers’ daughters 
brought to court next; all the actresses have come already,” 
she said, glancing at Nell Gwyn, who was watching Mabel 
With a smile of approval, and beating time with her little 
ot to the music of a lute that an Italian was playing in 
ne corner, not unmindful of the beauty of the music, not 
unmindful of the beauty of her fvot. 


quel 


- — 





Turkish tradition of the evil eye, would certainly have been 
the death of the unconscious Mabel. 

Sir Robert was a stout man in the hunting-field, load- 
voiced and hearty. He would have been a brave man too at 
the head of a troop of horse; but, to tell the sober truth, he 
felt singularly awkward by the side of a grand jewelled lady, 
whom he knew was the celebrated “ Madame Carwell,”’ who 
did not speak very good English, frowned at all he said, and 
pouted at the king, who eyed the couple, as he bore off Ma- 
bel, with a look of sly sarcasm that enraged her. 

Sir Robert alluded to the weather being favourable for 
sportsmen. Did her grace like Oxford? he hadn’t been 
there since the last assizes. ‘The duchess pouted, looked at 
her bracelet, pursed up her mouth, and replied in French 
monosyllables. Did her grace like that twanugling thing the 
fellow was playing in the corner? he (Sir Robert) preferred 
the tabor and pipe. 

“Pipe!” said the duchess sarcastically ; 
you English like your pipe of tabac.” 

Did her grace dance? He did not care about those new 

sarabands, as they called them, or any of your French— 
(Mum; he got into a scrape here), but preferred the cushion- 
dance. 

“What! the cushion-dance, where they kneel and kiss ? 
—le barbare!” and getting up, the duchess fairly turned her 
back on the honest baronet, and sweeping off, train and all, 
with half a dozen toadies, left Sir Robert somewhat dumb- 
foundered at the result of his first attempt at small-talk with 
a court-lady. 

“ Halloo, quotha,” muttered the baronet to himself, look- 
ing with a shrewd and puzzled air at the immense old- 
fashioned bows on his square-toed shoes, “come up with 
her tantrums! and madam, they say, no better than she 
should be. Was that- rouge, or did she blush? Zounds, 
but I think it was rouge.” 

“Decidedly rouge; the French blush washes off very 
soon,” said a low laughing voice at his elbow. It was Nell 
Gwyn, who, having observed the honest fellow’s perplexity, 
had good-humouredly come to his rescue. ‘“ I am altogether 
of your opinion, sir,” said Madam Helen; “and think the 
old pipe and tabor I have footed to a thousand times better 
than these squeaking fiddlers all in a row,—and a pest on 
em.” 

“Tis a merry one, surely, and has a dancing eye, 
thought Sir Robert, quite ignorant whom he ad lresse d, 
‘Are there many of the old troopers here, madam?” he 
said to his cg pa 

“But few,” said } 
old Cavaliers.” 

“No? well, Oxford air dues,” said Sir Robert, striking his 
broad chest. “ Here I am, hale and hearty, after sixty years 
of hard riding and camping out, and hunting Puritans and 
foxes ; and here I am, worse off by some dozen acres, and 
maybe a hundred trees, but still stanch as ever; and if the 
rogues turn up once more, ready to boot and saddle, and do 

the old thing over again.” 

“Tt was only last week,” said Nell, her eyes sparkling 
with innocent fun at the thought of what a story for the 
king this conversation would make, “that I and old Row- 
ley— 

“May I ask who is old Rowley ? 

“Old Rowley ?” said Nell, laughing; “why don’t you 
know that’s our name for the king? We were in the barge, 
going from Hampton t o Whitehall, and an old soldier with 
one leg came begging at the water-galle ry; and | prayed 
Rowley to build some sort of dock for such ™ ave old hulks, 
and he promised to; for he has a kind heart, whatever the 
| Whigs say of him.” 

“The Whigs ‘ll say any thing,” 


“QO, ah, out; all 


Nell. 


“Court air does not agree with 


’ said Sir Robert. 


? 
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Robert cio 


said Sir 





“ Allow me to introduce a brave old Cavalier soldier to 
he Duchess of Portsmouth,” s 
a chair at his side, being perhaps anxious to introduce Mabel 

the queen, to whom he handed her, much to the indignation 
{various envious ladies, who, if there was any faith in the 


said Charles, pointing Sir Robert | 


| matically. “ And you did think of the old soldiers,—and a 

| blessing on your heart for it. I must introduce you to my 
little daughter. May I beg your name, m idam 18 

“My name is Eleanor Gwyn,—generally called for 


| shortness Nelly,—very much at your service ;” and curtsy- 
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ing with an air of mock respect, the thoughtless warm- 
hearted vaurien rose from her seat, and plunged into the 
crowd in the direction of a loud laugh, which indicated the 
presence of some wit of the first magnitude. 

“ Madam Helen!” said Sir Robert, turning up his eyes. 
“ Well, give me madam, and let those take the duchess who 
like her,—a painted miss!” 

Ere the baronet could well conclude his meditations, the 
crowd suddenly separated, and a celebrated actress of the 
day, well known as possessing the most beautiful voice of 
the time, swam wantonly to a seat at a rich spinet, where 
she began to trill Dorset’s well-known sea-song, “ To all you 
Ladies now on Land,” Dorset himself turning over the music. 

Sir Robert listened very hard for the first verse, and 
beat time to the final “ La, la, la;’’ at the second verse he 
yawned audibly; at the third, he looked drowsy and vacant ; 
at the fourth, terrible to say, he snored. 

The song was ended; but the baronet—tired by the late 
hours, the glare of light, and the sound of voices—did not 
wake, till a hand tapped him on the shoulder. It was the 
king. With a startled stare Sir Robert, aware that some- 
thing had happened, attempted to make up for lost time by 
clapping his horny hands with great vehemence, and ex- 
claiming, “Capital; a very good song!” in a stentorian 
voice, better adapted for a session-dinner than the perfumed 
region of acourt. Then, awaking to a faint remembrance 
of his last interview with Charles, he struck up the first 
line of “ There is a Pudding by the Fire ;” but stopped sud- 
denly, coughed, and relapsed into confused silence. 

In the mean time the king, not without frequent shrewd 
glances at his friend the old baronet, was leading fair Mabel 
through a crowd of courtiers, who divided into a lane as he 
passed, bowing to some, shaking hands with others, jesting 
with all, leaving those whom he passed smiling and pleased, 
—the Whigs soothed and the Tories delighted. His free 
comments on his guests amused Mabel, timid as she felt at 
the unusual honour and the unusual scene. 

“My dear Miss Darcy,” he said in a whisper so lover- 
like that it flushed her cheek, “ consider me the keeper of 
this menagerie, and ask me any questions. I see your 
bright eyes directed to that stern-looking old soldier leaning 
against the folding-doors. He is an old Cavalier, who ig so 
proud of his glass eye and wooden leg that he thinks him- 
self furtunate in having spent all his fortune and half his 
life to procure them. Do you sce this fantastic lady who 
comes limping up to him? That is Lady Muskerry, who de- 
lights in dancing, and never misses a minuet; a triumph 
over natural difficulties which adds greatly to the praises 
she deserves by her skill. You will observe she frequently 
smiles, not from good nature, for she is of a severe disposi- 
tion ; not at lovers, for she is the best of wives,—but simply 
to show a very beautiful set of false teeth. The lady on 
her other hand not even Sedley’s wit can induce to open her 
mouth. Near the fiddlers you will remark several people col- 
lected, and in pairs; those I could swear are lovers, for the 
gentlemen are all whispering, and the ladies all looking 
down. They get there in order that the sound may prevent 
their tender confessions being heard. One lady has just 
dropped a billet from her glove, which a rival is picking up 
unseen by her. There is Rogers describing how he broke 
his leg fox-hunting to the guitar-player, who seems terrible- 
ment ennuyé; he won't spare him a pill or a plaster. And 
there’s Sir Gregory Brice telling, as he always does every 
night about this time, how the great Condé offended the 
proud old Spaniard who defended Lerida by mounting the 
breach at the head of four-and-twenty fiddlers crowned with 
laurel.” 

“ May I ask who that lady is to the right ?” 

“That is the great heiress who is wooed by every body 
with great intrepidity, though old, ugly, and rather insipid. 
Leaning over her is Sedley,—Apollo’s viceroy, as the poet 
calls him; he rides the great horse well, is a good tennis- 
player, fences, dances, plays the guitar a la merveille, pens 
a sonnet, speaks French like a native, reads Italian, knows 





— 


all the language of the Grand Cyrus, and can repeat half the 
new Arabian Nights by heart.” 

While the king was still speaking, Sedley suddenly took 
up the lute, looked up to the ceiling as if to remember some 
old song, and amid a crowd of smiling admirers, intermingled 
with here and there a frown or sneer of cold approval, com- 
menced, in a sweet full voice, a French love-song ; his eyes 
keeping in one direction, and if wandering, returning there, 
as the butterfly fixes on the flower after many flutterings. 


‘¢ Thy cheeks like cherries that do grow,— 
N’oserez-vous, mon bel amy ? 
Among the western mounts of snow,— 
Je vous-en prie, then pity me: 
N’oserez-vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez-vous, mon bel amy ! 


Thy lips vermilion, full of love,— 
N *oserez-vous, mon bel amy ! 
be neck as silver-white as dove,— 
e vous-en prie, then pity me: 
N’ oserez-vous, mon bel, mon bel, 
N’oserez-vous, mon bel amy ?” 


Sedley had already sung two verses of this air, when a 
tremendous crash on the keys of the neighbouring spinet, 
and the flight of a dark mass in a half-circle through the air, 
preceded by a short snappish bark and ending with a howl, 
interrupted the performance, and sent the ladies screaming, 
with many pretty interjections, expressed by the tossing of 
fans and pendent sleeves. It was Fidéle, who finding his 
tail trod upon by the heavy foot of Sir Robert, had turned 
and quietly bit him in the calf with the same royal com- 
posure that he would have done a page or a gentleman- 
in-waiting; the sturdy old soldier, in the moment’s pain 
forgetful of all consequences, had given him a kick that, 
raising him in the air, deposited him frightened but unhurt 
on the keys of the piano. 

Charles, unable to control himself, sank into a chair, and 
laughed immoderately at the old baronet’s mingled rage 
and regret, the ladies’ sympathy, and the merriment of the 
courtiers. 

“ Not a word, Sir Robert,” he said, when he could speak. 
“Fidéle is always in mischief,—always tearing the ladies’ 
muffs, picking up stray love-letters, and pulling ribbons 
to pieces; and he needs more correction than Rogers or 
Chaffinch gives him.” 

But further attention was diverted from this incident by 
the roar of voices that was now heard filling the quadrangle, 
and the glare of torches that, overpowering all the light of 
the wax-candles in the room, shone red upon the curtains 
and on the ceiling. Cries of “‘ No Popery!” were heard, un- 
dulating from street to street, and breaking out in fresh 
thunders, till they died away in the distance. 

The roar without was still ringing in the room, when 
the folding-doors flew open, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, fol- 
lowed by Lord William Russell and other noblemen of his 
party, entered the room. His eye was unusually bright, as if 
with a sense of triumph; his cheeks were, however, sunken, 
his complexion sallow, and his mouth drawn at the corners 
as if with long illness. He leant on the arm of his friend. 

Lord Russell, the purest politician of the day, had a 
heavy broad face that showed no great intellectual power, 
full cheeks, thick lips, and a double chin; but there was 
candour on his clear brow, and undaunted courage in his 
gray eye. 

“Sir Robert Darcy, your most obedient,” said a small 
effeminate voice at the country-gentleman’s elbow. He 
looked round, and a handsome young fop, with his cravat 
and sword-knot bright with poppy-coloured ribbon, bowed 
till he almost touched the ground. Sir Robert returned the 
compliment with a rough quick nod of recognition. 

“Mr. Fielding, I think ; we met once in the Oxfordshire 
hunt ?” 

“ Mr. Fielding, and very devotedly at your service,” said 
the beau,—a mere creature of ribbon and feather,—sitting 
down beside Sir Robert with an air of the utmost self-con- 
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fidence, pulling down his perfumed peruke, then eyeing 
with extreme complacency the buckle on his well-trimmed 
shoe; then exchanging, with a rapidity that staggered his 
new acquaintance, an ogle and bow right and left. 

“To a man of the town, Sir Robert,” he said languidly, 
“T think, without some of Chevalier’s curiously scented 
snuff, such an evening as this with Rowley would be posi- 
tively odious. If I were not a bit of a virtuoso—” 

“ What’s that ?” thought Sir Robert, turning up his eyes 
to the ceiling. “ A cock-fight is worth two of it,” he said, 
as if the remark was the result of long meditation. 

“You have reason, sir,” said the beau, tapping his snuff- 
box ; ‘but in fine—” 

‘“Gad-a-mercy,” said Sir Robert to himself, “I’ve either 
forgotten my English, or this gentleman never learnt his. 
What does he mean by ‘you have reason’ and ‘in fine’? It may 
be Whitehall lingo; it isn’t Oxfordshire, I'll bet a guinea.” 

“The society here,” said the beau, continuing his con- 
versation without any regard to the patience or impatience 
of his listener, “ but for Sedley and a few of the Levites—if I 
may use the a@-la-mode phrase—would be dull, sir, d=1l,—I 
do not scruple to use the word to a good high Tory,—dull.” 

“T beg pardon, young gentleman,” said Sir Robert, “ but 
I don’t quite understand these new-coined phrases that you 
use, as ‘in fine,’ sir. I must have time to think. 

“Your ladyship’s most fortunately met,” said the beau, 
rising to bow to a beauty that swept by as he was about to 
speak, followed by a train of admirers, laughing, bowing, 
and ogling. ‘Think, sir!” he said, continuing his conver- 
sation with Sir Robert; ‘‘ men who know the @-la-mode never 
think; that we leave to scriveners and dirty shop-people 
about the unknown regions of the City.” 

“By the mass, young gentleman, I follow you; ’tis but 
dull work compared to the hunting-field. By cox-wouns, if 
I can understand more than every third word of these Scan- 
derbeg fellows. Now when Captain True, as I used to call 
my huntsman, told stories about old Reynard and the dif- 
ferent runs he had had for twenty years past, I could follow 
him every word, though he spoke broad Lancashire.” 

“Tis, like basset, dear sir, it has to be learnt.” 

“Odsbobs, man, but didn’t I learn my mother English 
fifty years ago in my horn-book; and must I go to school 
again? Bodikins, but I wish I was back at Crow’s Nest, 
with the good honest smell of the stable, instead of all 
their cursed spices and wigs, I warrant you; as if Nature 
hadn’t given us hair, without needs of buying—” 

“Have you seen Mr. Dryden’s Art of Love, Sir Robert, 
at the Duke’s ?” 

“Not I; the last play I saw was at the Globe—Shak- 
spere’s Tempest.” 

“Obsolete; not at all a-la-mode ; only known now by Mr. 
Dryden’s version. . Wonderful talent! Hero, a man who 
has seen no woman; heroine, woman seen no man; full of 
esprit, parbleu, a miracle de génie.” 

“Why, there it is,” said Sir Robert ; “ there’s your lingo 
again. I tell you I don’t know French, don’t speak French, 
don’t want to. I’ve found my own tongue sufficient for 
fifty years, and I won’t learn another now.” 

“Do you see that gentleman in the sober-coloured suit ?” 
said the beau, looking with great earnestness. “ He’s a good 
Striker-out, but a better back-hand; he judges a ball well, 
but can’t play for a chase.” 

“Ay verily,” said Sir Robert, looking in the direction, 
though not knowing the least in what science the peculiar 
excellencies of this gentleman consisted: by back-handed he 
Supposed he meant something the reverse of left-handed or 
nnder-handed. 

“You should have seen old Rowley yesterday, shouting 
about nets and twists and forces; and calling to the marker, 
‘Forty love and a chase!’ as he made his play. It was 
a la merveille, it was admirable, it was charmant.” 

“I don’t know any of your card-games,” said Sir Robert, 

iot knowing that the beau was quoting the technical terms 
of tennis, Charles’s favourite sport, and one that had almost 





superseded bowls, which his father had been so fond of. 
“Give me a Welsh main in a snug pit, and I would not 
change places with a king. Lord, to see a ginger pile anda 
dun spar at each other, just as if they were Christians ; or a 
duckwing and a black-breasted red stand up like Whig and 
Tory,—whoop, lad, it’s the rarest sport: ‘ Pull, baker, pull, 
devil,’ as the proverb goes, the devil take the hindmost, 
say 1; that is, if there’s no rooking, no cracking the beak 
and blunting the gaffles, or cramping the thighs with a hair. 
A good game-cock by nature, sir, is a pattern to Christians.” 

“Tis an unnatural and cruel sport, methinks,” said Mr. 
Locke, who was standing by, and now joined in the con- 
versation. 

“ Bodikins, where’s the cruel, when the cocks are good 
and the spurs are sharp? Strike, strike right, left; at last 
a hit through the brain—dead, like a hero! Where's the 
harm in that? Why ‘tis not so bad as pricking at each 
other, like court-gallants, with sharp steel skewers about a 
paltry guinea lost at cribbage. Out upon it!” 

“You are perhaps a stranger to our London cockpits, 
where a set of cursing ruffians collect to see two of the most 
innocent of God's creatures mangle themselves to death.” 

“ Zounds, now out with ye! Providence meant 'em to 
fight. Who gave ’em spurs, look you, now? and who gave 
them courage? Have I got ye?” 

 He’s one of Shaftesbury’s canting Whigs,” said the 
beau, as Mr. Locke mixed again with the crowd. 

“So I thought, so I thought,” said Sir Robert. “ No one 
but a Dissenter would go slap against Providence.” 

As the beau was about to launch into the eulogy of the 
beauty of a certain lady, whom he had been ogling for some 
minutes, the king again approached, holding by one hand 
Mabel and by the other a lady of advanced age, but still of 
considerable beauty, her mouth pursed up and prim, and 
her eyes bent patronisingly on the old baronet. 

* Allow me, Sir Robert,” said the king, with an air which a 
deeper observer than the old baronet would not have known 
to be quizzical, “to introduce to you the Dowager Duchess 
of Newcastle, who, with her usual amenity, has taken your 
lovely daughter under her patronage; and amidst her pro- 
found studies of atoms, diseases, geometry, toothaches, and 
astrology, has still time to visit our court, and grace it with 
her august presence.” 

Sir Robert bowed; and la femme savante took the fop’s 
seat, who, glad to escape, mixed again in the more conge- 
nial crowd. 

The duchess, who had been wickedly informed by the 
king that Sir Robert was a virtuoso of great learning, and 
who attributed the negligence of his dress to his scholarly 
habits, plunged at once into her latest discoveries. 

“These amusements, Sir Robert, are little fitted to the 
learned, doing nothing but effervesce the brain and disturb 
the heart ; especially being, as 1 am now, intent on studying 
the laws of heat,—heat seeming to me mere motion, and all 
minerals being hot bodies whose motions have been sus- 
pended at various stages of their evaporation, &c.” 

Sir Robert bowed ; and the lady continued, much pleased 
with the patient and learned auditor, “the incomparable 
princess and nurse of art’’—as the poets in their dedications 
called her—being as voluble as she was learned. But we 
must not weary our readers with further details of this 
royal establishment ; suffice it to say, that a little before 
midnight Sir Robert and Mabel retired to take road on the 
morrow for Crow’s Nest. 








THE ROSENWEIN, 





Ir any one, whose eyes may chance to light on the heading 
of this article, should ask me, ‘‘ What is the Rosenwein ?” 
I should reply by propounding this other question,—far less 
irrelevant, in fact, than it may at first sight appear to be, 
— Did you ever hear of a wine worth the modest sum of 
54,0001. per bottle ?” because, dear reader, if you did, you 
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have already made a beginning of acquaintance with the 
renowned and historic nectar in question. 

The history of this wine, unique in our planet, and of 
which the free city of Bremen is so justly proud, reads like 
some quaint old legend of the middle ages. Za voici. The 
municipal cellar of Bremen is the most ancient of all the 
cellars of Germany, and is situated under the Guildhall. 
One of its compartments, called the “ Rose,” contains the 
famous Rosenwein, which is now two centuries and a half 
old; for it was in the year of grace 1624 that three enor- 
mous hogsheads of the Rhine wine, called Johannisberger, 
and as many of Hocheimer,—six great hogsheads in all,— 
were carried down into the “ Rose,” and there deposited. 
The adjacent compartment of the cellar contains other 
wines of the same kinds, equally choice, though a few years 
younger; these are contained in twelve colossal barrels, 
each of which bears the name of one of the Twelve Apostles. 

Besides this secondary store, composed of a later vintage 
of the same species of wine as those contained in: the 
“Rose,” and destined to supply the inroads made upon its 
treasures, the other departments of the cellar are filled with 
wines of the same growths, the product of the vintages of 
succeéding years, all destined to attain, through consecu- 
tive promotions, the honour of admission into the Apostles’ 
casks, and thence, as through a preparatory vestibular 
Hades, to reach the vinous Valhalla of the “ Rose ;” @. e. every 
bottle taken out of the “ Rose” cellar is replaced by a bottle 
of the corresponding wine from the Apostles’ casks; the 
latter being, in turn, replaced by a later wine of the same 
kind, and that again by a still later one, and soon. Thus 
the removal of a bottle of the Rosenwein is the signal for a 
line of progressive movement throughout the entire length 
of the municipal cellars; and its various casks and bins 
are always full. | 

As to the cost of this wonderful wine, a single bottle of 
which is estimated at 2,000,000 of rix-dollars (the rix-dollar 
being worth about three shillings and fourpence of English 
money), it is to be remembered that each of the six great 
casks of wine, containing about 1020 bottles, cost 500 rix- 
dollars in 1624. If we add to the 3000 rix-dollars thus 
expended in the purchase of the original wine compound 
interest on the same during the period of 233 years that 
have since elapsed, the duties paid on the wine, and the cost 
of keeping up the cellars, we find that each cask has cost the 
city no less than 2,778,288,200 rix-dollars; and that conse- 
quently each bottle of this unparalleled liquid now repre- 
sents a sum of 2,723,812 rix-dollars; each glass, or eighth 
part of a bottle, 340,476 rix-dollars; and lastly, each drop 
(counting 1000 drops to the glass) represents a value of 500 
rix-dollars, or about 541. 9s. 6d.; the cost of one drop having 
thus reached the amount originally experided in the purchase 
of each hogshead in 1624. 

The Rosenwein is never sold. The burgomasters of the 
city alone have the right to withdraw a few bottles of this 
renowned wine each year from the bins in which it reposes, 
either to be set before any distinguished guest, whose name 
is widely known throughout Germany or Europe,— should 
any such illustrious individual honour Bremen with his pre- 
sence,—or to be sent as a gift to some one of the reigning 
monarchs of the epoch. ‘To such an act of attention on the 
part ofthe civic fathers of Bremen did the King of Wurtem- 
burg owe the glory of being able to offer, among the other 
luxurious rarities provided for the delectation of the imperial 
visitors he has just been entertaining in his little capital of 
Stuttgard, a few glasses of a beverage whose costliness so 
far transcends the famous draught of the Egyptian queen. 
A bottle of the Rosenwein was more than once presented to 
Goethe on his birthday by the city of Bremen. 

During the French occupation of Bremen, some of the 
imperial generals helped themselves pretty freely to this 
precious liquor; a circumstance which has caused the bur- 
gesses of Bremen to declare that their city has paid a heavier 
subsidy to France than all the other towns of Germany put 
together. 
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SONG. 





I gentty raised her drooping head ; 
Upon her cheek so frail 

The lily blushing rosy-red, 
The red rose lily-pale. 


Till hope no more could fall and rise 
Through fears I could not quell, 
Unheeded on her lips and eyes 
My passionate kisses fell. 


They tore me from her where she lay 
Still in her angel-sleep ; 

Vain all the wild prayers I might pray, 
The tears my heart might weep. 


They laid her softly to her rest ; 
The happy daisies grew 

Upon the grass that held her breast, 
Beneath the churchyard yew. 


And now above her lonely bed 
Bend to the low winds’ wail 

The lily blushing rosy-red, 
The red rose lily-pale. 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Every attempt to develop an efficient motive force by elec- 
tricity has hitherto resulted in disappointment so complete, 
that philosophers have almost come to regard success as an 
impossibility. When we find, therefore, that MM. Pellis 
and Henry recently sent a memoir to the French Academy 
of Sciences, holding out further hopes on that subject, and 
that the memoir in question was read before that learned 
society so late as the 14th of last month (September), it 
will appear that the idea of developing efficient electric mo- 
tion may not belong to the same category as the perpetual 
motion and squaring the circle, after all. 

Of course the reader will have remarked our expression: 
it was not electric motion, but efficient electric motion. 
Not such small exercise of mechanical force as is involved 
by the dancing of pith-figures placed between electrified 
metallic disks,—not even the man-power, or two-men-power 
motion, which one sometimes sees applied by means of 
electro-magnetic combinations,—but an electric motion com- 
parable in power to that of wind, water, or steam. Nothing 
like this has ever yet been accomplished by electricity, how- 
ever modified; let us therefore see what MM. Pellis and 
Henry have in this matter to say for themselves, ‘ Searches 
after au electro-motive force,” remark these gentlemen, “ are 
no new matter. Several already exist; but an efficient elec- 
tro-motive force is a very different affair. In the memoir 
which we on this occasion present to the notice of the 
Academy, a new scientific fact will be indicated, result- 
ing from a modification in the form of an electro-magnet.” 
All the varieties of electro-motors at present known de- 
pend for their action on the attractive force of an electro- 
magnet. This force is prodigious, as may be gathered from 
the fact of the enormous weights which such magnets can 
be caused to support. Practically, however, all attempts to 
get efficient motive force out of such electro-magnets have 
failed, in consequence of the rapid decrease of force at a 
short distance from the attractive ends (poles) of the created 
magnet. Unfortunately, as we caunot illustrate our descrip- 
tion by reference to the models wherewith MM. Pellis and 
Henry illustrated their paper, our notice of the subject must 
be limited to a mere indication of the fact that the idea of 
efficient electro-moetion is not yet dead. As to the construc- 
tive points, the two important facts seem to be,—firstly, a mo- 
dification of the form of the terminal ends of the conductors 
themselves, which, instead of being plane surfaces, as usual, 
are conoidal; secondly, a mechanical contrivance of such 
kind that the electric current, and of course the magnetic 
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force generated by such current, ceases not as soon as the 
keeper has been fully attracted towards the magnet, but 
whilst it is yet being attracted. It is to be regretted that 
the report of the new machine (in the Comptes Rendus for 
September) does not afford us any indication relative to the 
actual power which has been deyeloped by the new appli- 
cation of electricity as a motive Brie. 

From speculations reverie to the agtionabis appli- 
cation of a force to practical en ds,—to which the paper read 
on the 14th of last month gave rige,—another paper, brought 


before our Parisian philosophe ers at the very séance, 
leads us in precisely the opposite direction,— shade us, a 
kinds t 


recognise a force of a ki range, tha r 
would be perhaps inclined to doa were . not, fe 
well attested that no room for, ci exists. ould 
have imagined that certain mi vous menopterin n- 


sects—soft, cylindrical, and somew at long—could perforate 
their way ‘through lead—-ay, through rifle-bullets? Yet 
this is just what certain Uropiste, or Serricaude, have ac- 
complished, according to Marshal Vaillant. On this subject 
M. Duméril furnished a paper to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences on the 14th of September. The perforated balls 
for the injury of which the Serricaude, or Uropiste, pe 
responsible, were destined oe e use of the Imperial Guard 
in the Crimean war. The balls were enveloped in paper ; 
and now paper, balls, and By is completely honey-combed. 
One of the insects was discovered, flagrante delicto, deep 
down in a perforation which he had established for himself 
after no end of trouble. To M. Duméril the Academy of 
Sciences allocated the task of ascertaining what motive the 
insects could have had for thus damaging the munitions of 
war, and how they set to work. On looking-up the subject, 
he finds that the work of metal-perforation by insect physical 
force is nonew discovery, after all. M. Pouillet, some years ago, 
as now appears, sent to the Jardin des Plantes, as a curiosity, 
a plate of lead which had been perforated by insects, samples 
of which he also forwarded. Again, in 1844, M. Eugéne Des- 
marest accuses the coleopterous genera Callidie and Bostriche 
of this sort of mischief; and our own countryman West wood 
brings the sin home to the door of the Callidium bajulus. 

The preceding remarks apply to perforations effected in 
lead; still more extraordinary is it to find that the hard 
metal of which printers’ types are made has also been sub- 
jected to this sort of insect depredation, as was proved in 
1843 by M. du Boys, of Limoges. This gentleman presented 
to the Society of Agriculture of his native tewn certain ste- 
reotypic plates—composed, as is well known, of hard alloy— 
so completely perforated by insect depredators that they 
crumbled under the pressure of the printing-press. The 
stereotype plates in question had been wrapped in numerous 
envelopes, but without avail; all had been perforated by the 
insects. Little wonder, indeed, that creatures which found 
it so easy to walk through a stereotype plate should make 
light work of paper. Unfortunately the plates in question 
belonged to a somewhat important publication, the Fastes 
Militaires, and the damage which the plates had undergone 
was only discovered, when too late, during the very process 
of printing. In none of the cases just cited does it appear that 
the insects performed their metallic excavations for the sake 
of food ; indeed, lead, bismuth, and antimony are somewhat 
indigestible things. M. du Boys having seized some depre- 
dators on the field of their iniquity, killed them (which they 
richly deserved), and analysed them afterwards. He found 
not a particle of metallic food in their stomachs or their ashes. 
The bullet-eating culprits under investigation by M. Duméril 
have this peculiarity: all metal-perforating insects hitherto 
pointed out have managed to carve their way through a hard 
world by mandibles, or pincers, proceeding from the head; 
whereas the bullet-eating Uropistes effected the same end by 
means of a saw-like appendage proceeding from the tail. 

In optical science, M. Soleil, jum., has proposed to desig- 
uate the powers of spectacles, not by the focal distance of 
the same in inches, but by progressive numbers having refer- 
€nce to the normal distance of perfect vision. The objec- 
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ere 





tious which he considers to lie against the system of desig- 
nation by inches of focal distance are stated by him as the 
following: firstly, because the very use of the word “ inch” 
in France is a contravention of the French law passed in — 
1840, by which the old system of weights and measures was 
abolished, secondly, the number being expressed by the 
focal distance, it happens that a very feeble degree corre- 
sponds with, a. very high number, and in proportion as the 
degree bec elevated the number grows smaller ; thirdly, 
phe scale a Beadent adopted is absurd, seeing that the num- 

Be are ys nsecutive, as they differ by many inches in 

asses of ooble power, by only one inch in glasses of me- 
e | ais um byt and only by fractions of an inch in glasses of 
gre ter po fourthly, the scale is all but arbitrary. 

n these Tyo. when anesthetics are so much the vogue 
that a tooth can hardly be extracted without the aid of one, 
—when Fike tors assay by intoxicating fumes to make 
of no avail the curse of God on Eve and Eve's daughters, 
—it may be not words thrown away to warn our readers 
against the ne esthetic, amy lene, introduced by Dr. 
Snow. a9 ha | in this country been attended with re- 
sults so. pe nd sq, suspicious, that prudent physicians 
and sargeons fave returned to chloroform. Our French 
neighbours are dead against it; they charge it with having 
all the inconveniences of chloroform in a high degree, with- 
out any of its advantages. 

The Annali Universali di Medicina di Milano contains 
some curious examples of poisoning by lead. In certain 
parts of Germany, it is the custom to vend snuff put up in 
packets in sheet-lead. Frequently snuff thus sent out is 
never transferred to a box, but used direct from the packet, 
and lead-poisoning has frequently resulted from its employ- 
ment. Dr. Maurice Meyer, of Berlin, refers the poisonous 
agency to absorption of lead through the nasal mucous mem- 
brane. Doubtless such absorption takes place, and it may 
be to this source the major part of the results are attribut- 
able. Would it not, however, be consonant with the facts 
involved to refer a portion of the symptomatic results to ab- 
sorption through the skin of the fingers ? 

In the same organ of Italian medical literature there is 
also narrated another singular case of lead-poisoning, for 
the occurrence of which the writer vouches. Chocolate, as 
every body knows, is frequently put up, both here and in 
Italy, in tin-foil. In Italy, it would seem, there is a prac- 
tice (though forbidden. under stringent penalties) of contam- 
inating tin-foil with lead. A man employed in one of the de- 
partments of Italian chocolate manufacture acquired the habit 
of chewing a pellet of such mixed foil. Symptoms of poison- 
ing came on in time, going from worse to worse, until they 
ended in lead-colic, from the effects of which the patient died. 

Having in various preceding numbers touched upon 
embalmment, we shall now add as a pendent to the same 
some curious points made known by M. Soubeiran. Ac- 
cording to the archives of the House of B argundy, it would 
appear that no less than thi-ty-eight different substances 
were employed in the embalmment of Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, a.p. 1467. The delicate process was, it seems, 
undertaken by Jaspert Mahien, an apothecary of Bruges, 
for which he was paid “ soixante-neuf livres sept solz ;” 
a pretty cousiderable sum this, but not all. We find that 
“ Maistre Guillaume du Molin and Pierre Mueller, chirur- 
geons, at Bruges, came in for xii. livres, their little account 
being for assisting, purifying, and embalsaming ye afore- 
sayde duke. J: han de Gruttern, a cooper, for making a 
cask to hold ye aforesayde duke: item, another outer case 
for ye aforesayde, ix. livres xii. sous. Item, to those who 
bore ye chest wherein were ye entrayles of ye aforesayde 
duke to ye church of St. Donas, xi. s. Item, for straw to 
strew over ye aforesayde church, x iii. sous.” As regards the 
exact substances employed in the embalming process, the 
ignorance of the scribe leaves us now and then in doubt. 
Nevertheless most of the materials are sufficiently recognis- 
able,—such as ambergis, myrrh, aloes, sagopenum, salt- 
petre, salt, musk, gum acacia, &c 
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M. Glénard, Profes- 
sor at the School of 
Medicine at Lyons, 


———— 


cable was made, vari- 
ous points have been 
mooted to the dispa- 





has been making a 
valuable discovery re- 


ragement of gutta- 
percha as an enve- 





lative to the nature of 
certain very curious 
spots which have ap- 
peared from time to 
time on silken tissues 
of t.yons manufac- 
ture. It had been 
noticed, without any 
solution of the fact 
being offered, that oc- 
casionally on silken 
fabrics, though quite 
perfect and unobjec- 
tionable to the eye, be- 
fore the process of sub- 
jecting it to an acid- 
mordant in the opera- 
tion of dyeing, then 
became marked with 
grease-like spots. M. 
Glénard thus accounts 
for them: “ Owing to 
the employment of 
calcareous water at a previous stage of the manufacture, 
certain greasy substances which silken tissues contain 
unite with lime and form a lime-soap. Now lime-soap be- 
ing very insoluble, it does not readily wash away, but re- 
mains usually in patches or spots. Nothing is apparent 
until the soap is decomposed by contact with acid-mordant, 
when, the calcareous base being removed by ordinary 
chemical agencies, greasy matter remains, and is made 
evident.” M. Glénard states, that the accident may readily 
be avoided: 1. By treating the silk, after the process of 
steeping it in soapy water, with hydrochloric acid, not strong 
enough to affect the tissue of the silk. 2. By washing the 
silk, and plunging it in a bath of carbonate of soda to re- 
move excess of hydrochloric acid. The other stages of the 
process remain as before. 

Every chemical tyro knows that when sulphuric acid is 
added to fluor spar (fluoride of calcium) hydrofluoric acid 
is evolved in the form of a gas, which has the curious pro- 
perty of corroding glass; hence the corrosion of glass has 
always been accepted as the sign of the presence of hydro- 
fluoric acid: thus the chemical dictum (which, indeed, still 
holds good) was handed down, that ifa body, on the addition 
of sulphuric acid, yielded a gas endowed with the power of 
corroding glass, the body in question must contain fluorine. 
Of course the foregoing deduction only holds good under 
the assumption that the sulphuric acid used is itself per- 
fectly devoid of fluorine. It now transpires that the above 
necessary condition is rare; and that, owing to its having 
been overlooked, errors innumerable have resulted,—the 
presence of fluorine having been attributed to things totally 
devoid of fluorine. M. Nickles, who calls attention to this 
fact, appositely says, ‘‘ From being a question what sub- 
stances do contain fluorine, the question assumes the shape 
of, What substances do not contain fluorine ?” The element 
seemed ubiquitous. Now that this prevalence of fluorine in 
sulphuric acid is known, it of course becomes a matter of 
importance to disembarrass the latter ofits associate. This 
can be accomplished by careful digestion of the acid in con- 
tact with fine sand for a period of fourteen or fifteen hours, 
until a portion of it, tra ‘sferred to a platinum crucible, and 
raised in vapour, no lo: ger corrodes (etches) a plate of 
glass held over it. Such is an outline of the process; cer- 
tain precautions are necessary, for which we must refer the 
reader to the Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie for Sep- 
tember. 

Since the abortive attempt to lay down the Atlantic 
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PART OF OLD LONDON WALL. 
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lope. On the one hand, 
it has been asserted 
(and the very compe. 
tent authority of Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, who 
has had so much to 
do with the laying 
down of telegraphic 
lines in India, backs 
the assertion) that 
wires, when enveloped 
in gutta-percha, and 
conveyed to tropical 
regious en masse, are 
apt to come to the 
surface of the gutta- 
percha, and by this 
means destroy insu- 
lation. Again, a more 
serious drawback to 
the efficiency of gutta- 
percha as an electric 
non-couductor has 
been discussed (we fear proved) recently. Until lately the 
idea has been entertained that gutta-percha is all but imper- 
ishable under the ordinary agencies to which it would have 
to be subjected as a covering for telegraphic wires. It now 
transpires that at least one agency of frequent occurrence 
damages it. Growing in certain spots underground,— at 
the root of oak-trees for the most part,—are fungi which 
have the power of rapidly affecting, even to brittleness and 
decay, such telegraphic ropes of gutta-percha buried in their 
vicinity as have been a few years under ground. Now such 
disintegration of gutta-percha is not of vital consequence in 
terrestrial telegraphic conductors; but it would be a matter 
of serious importance as regards a sub-oceanic conductor— 
such a one, for example, as the cable which was to have 
crossed the Atlantic. Unfortunately time, and time alone, 
is adequate to furnish a satisfactory solution of the doubt. 
Whenever the Atlantic cable is laid down, the recent dis- 
paragements which the character of gutta-percha has suf- 
fered will add much to the anxiety of scripholders in that 
undertaking. 














OLD LONDON WALL. | 


Ir the wanderer about London in quest of objects of interest 
should chance to bend his steps to the neighbourhood of 
Cripplegate, he will meet with memorials of an olden time 
which will well repay a visit. The Church of St. Giles Crip- 
plegate is of great antiquity ; the tower, which escaped a fire in 





the sixteenth century, remains the same as when built by Al- || 
fun, who assisted in the erection of St. Bartholomew’s Priory, 
in Smithfield, about the year 1122. In this church Oliver 
Cromwell was married: and here were buried his secretary, || 
John Milton ; Fox, the martyrologist; and Speed, the historian. || 
But it is not with the church that we have to do at pre- || 
sent, but with the churchyard, at one extremity of which 
may be seen an interesting fragment of Old London Wall, 
consisting of a circular bastion, from which the wall itself 
continues till it meets with another circular bastion, now 
forming the upper extremity of Barber-surgeons’ Hall. 
The sketch for our engraving was taken from the interior 
of the bastion, now used as a drying-ground by the occupants 
of the Clothworkers’ Almshouses, at the termination of 
Monkwell Street ; and from this spot, in a line with Barber- 
surgeons’ Hall, is a portion of the ancient wall, with its 
battlements complete, and part of the banquet, or footway. 
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he ordinary Stereoscope, as held ina 
stooping position. 





CHAPPUIS 


PATENT REFLECTING STEREOSCOPE, 


palatal mpm cpanel waaay Poet. oe 


Instrument in that one unavoidable position which in 
Frevnn t. ii thee noch: ab fe thy ann wei at oteee eameaess. (See Figure 1.) Fiounrs 2. 


CHAPPUIS’ PATENT 
(As shown by Figure 2) 


Affords the facility of its held in the same easy and manner as an 
the horizontal ia. = 


tion of a better 


picture, whether during the day or the e 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL OF P. E. CHAPPUIS, 
SOLE PATENTEE OF THE REFLECTING STEREOSCOPE, 


Of REFLECTORS for introducing DAYLIGHT into DARK PLACES, 
Reflecting Gaslight, and Decreasing the Consumption of Gas; 


AND FOR THE 


INDCISPENSABLIE LADIES’ TOILET MIRROR, 
Showing the Back and Front of the Head in the same Glass. 


No. 69 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 





N.B, EVERY NOVELTY IN SLIDES, &c. 
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MAPPIN’S SHILLING RAZOR. 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


Warranted good by the Makers, JOSEPH MAPPIN and BROTHERS. 
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TEA Table Spoons and Forks, per dozen . ° . : 
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| Tea Spoons, full size * a ° ° ‘ 
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LADIES’ TRAVELLING 
TOILETTE AND 


DRESSING~BAG, 
With Wide Opening 


© Sooo 
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1 SOLID LEATHER MAPPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE,  _Zitted complete, £4 is. 





| BEDRESSING-CASE, MESSRS. MAPPIN’S GENTLEMEN’S 

| Beeconde ps e CELEBRATED MANUFACTURES IN ELECTRO-PLATE, Ble ade 2 
‘COMPRISING TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES, Fitted com siete 

sr 4 SIDE-DISHES, Mappin’s best Cutlery, £4 88, 

«i ENTLEMEN’S DISH-COVERS, SPOONS, AND FORKS, . 

1] DRESSING~=CASE, And all Articles usually made in Silver, can now be obtained from their London 

| Fitted complete, é Warehouse, e 

| £1 1s, | No. 67 King William Street, City, 












MAPPIN’S PRUNING-KNIVES IN EVERY 
VARIETY. 


Warranted good by the Makers. 





Where the largest Stock in London may be seen. 


Manufactory; Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 





MAPPIN’S SUPERIOR TABLE. 


KNIVES maintain their unrivalled superiority. Handles can- 
not possibly become loose; the blades are all of the very first 
quality, being their own Sheffield manufacture. Buyers supplied 
at their London Warehouse, 67 and 68 King William Street, City; 


and Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD; 


| AND 67 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 


| ‘Where the Stock is sent direct from the Manufactory. 
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Human Hair and Tube in which it grows. 


‘AY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS | 
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°Y all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, 







| STOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS, 


Contraction of the Chest, and 
Growing-out of the Shoulders, 
have been REMOVED in many 
thousand cases during the last 
Ten Years, 

By BINYON’S PATENT 
CHEST-EXPANDER, 
whieh is highly recommended 
by the most eminent Surgeons 
t in the kingdom. Farticulars 


lope, by 
Mr. A. BINYON, 


/ff \% 
Mi) j $ Great Marlborough Street, 


Regent Street, London. 
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HAIR-DYE. 

Exhibition Medal and Honourable Mention was 
awarded to E, PF. LANGDALE for his PREPARA- 
TIONS of the OXIDE of AMYL. 

‘*To our minds, these are the most extraordinary 
productions of modern chemistry.”—J/iustrated Lon- 
don News, July 19, 1851. 

Post-free, in Cases, 3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. 

The money returned if not satisfactory. 

Laporatory, 72 Hattow Garpew, 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


| And pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress 
to be the finest Starch she ever used. 


Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
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DEANE, DRAY, & CO.'s alehiouss and Show-Rooms for every descripti 


of Hardware, Iro » Lamps, Tin, Brass, Japanned and other Goods, Plate Baths, Wire-work, Horticultural Tools, § 
Fenders, Fire-Jrons, &c, Sa ‘sree Street, ‘taidon Bridge. = | 


fi 
‘DEANE, DRAY, & CO.’s Manufactory for cig. Tandem, Carriage, Cart, : 


Mule Harness, Hissinans for Brewers; Distillers, Sik: scar ba Wholesale Grocers, Farmers, Millers, &c., is at 2 and 3 Arthur Sah 
London Bridge. ‘As tena are constantly employed on the premises, Repairs are promptly executed, 


ITI. 


DEANE, DRAY, & CO. 's Gas-Fitting and ‘Chandelier Manufactory is 


No. 1 Arthur Street East, London Bridge; where they have always on sale a large assortment of Chandeliers in Ormolu, Artistic and 0 
Bronzes, Crystal-Glass, &c., of modern and elegant Designs; Cooking Apparatus, of improved construction, for large Establishments 
Private Residences; Gas-Stoves for heating and ventilating Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, Shops, &c. Estimates carefully prepared 
all Fittings required in the scientific a and economical consumption of Gas. 


IV. 


DEANE & SON are Gun-Makers by appointment to His Royal Highne 


Prince Albert; their Gun Warehouse and Manufactory is on the West Side, No. 30 King William Street, where fs eas. A adap 
for all p whether for Home use or for Exportation, can always be obtained or made to order on the shortest notice. 

All Dganz and Son's Guns and Pistols are London-proved, iad warranted to shoot well, they being determined that their Establish 
shall be excelled by none in the Kingdom. 
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TO MERCHANTS. 
DEANE, DRAY, & CO.’s Wholesale Export Warehouse is at No. 3 Arti 


Street West, Tiadee Bridge. A Stock of Goods is kept here suitable for rato and Foreign Markets, and priced throughout at the le 
rates. 
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